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PBEFACl:. 



The Author of ^ foBomngj Sketch of ^* Ttut 

*^M6sqUIT0 SKOkS) INQLTOING THK T^RRITORT OF 

^FoTAis;" being impressed with a thorough c(»i* 
idctioa of the immense benefit which not only the 
native tribes of Mos^tia, but tl^ neighbouring 
countries in generai, iqust derive, froni tiie dviliza^ 
tioh and improVeipmt of one of the fairest portions 
of the gbbe, has endravoured in tiie ^Dttowing 
sheets^ to^ attract the attention of enlig|)t^ned Euro* 
peans to the subject, by combining the knowledge 
of its history^, natural producticms, the best mode of 
culture, &c. which he acquired during a portion of 
his H& spent in that part of the world— ^with the 
in&rmation afforded to hin| by the few but authen* 
tic autiiors who have written any thing on the sub- 
ject. 

In this undertaking, lie has endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to avmd' making any statement which 
might apitear doubtful or exaggerated, especially to 
such of his readers as are unacquainted with the 
circnqistances that have until now retarded the 
civilization of this^ hitherto neglected country j and 
he has thi^refote confined himsdf, as much as pos- 
sible, to such plain and positive facts, as are establish- 
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ed beyond the shadow of doubt, by reference to the 
authorities alluded to, — ^bein^; aware^^ that although 
he may have thereby rendered the publication less 
entertaining to general readers, those who are likely 
to be more nearly interested will be better pleased 
with the pkin statement exhibited. 

He has endeavoured, under the head of Agricid* 
ture, to give a fuU sketch of thie usual mode of 
management, and probable returns, which may beex**' 
pected from son^ of the leading articles of pooduce ; 
and he hopes the industrious planter or fermer, will 
find this not the least interesting part of the book. 

He may here he permitted to observe, that Ihere 
seems good reason to believe, that at least a p^ of 
the native tribes of Mosquitia, (perhaps the Foyers 
in particular), were at one period better acquainted 
than at present with many of the arts of civiliza- 
tion ; and some of the customs of the Foyers, and 
others in the interior, together with the antiquities 
found in their country, and their hereditary enmity 
to the Spanish nation, seems clearly to indicate 
their descent &om some of those brave Mexican 
tribes, who declined submission to the yoke of the 
destroyers of the unfortunate Montezuma 5 and al- 
though a barbarous policy has retarded their return 
to, or advancement in civilization, they themsphrcs 
have repeatedly shewn a» anxious desire to ac 
quire the arts of Europe, as is manifest by their re- 
peated invitations to the English, to form settle- 
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PREFACE. ¥11 

molts amongst them, ds weQ as^ by their former 
^Ssts to cede a pait of their couhtry to Great Bri- 
tain ; thereby sbewi^ that their aVarrion to Spain 
does liot extend to all the other nations of Europe. 
Thdr friendsMp foe the Briti3h has indeed been 
constant and uninterrupted, and their honesty atid 
good disposition, . manifested not only ^by th^irfU 
delity to the former English settlers, but also by 
tteir kindness to* every peab«aMe pdrsoft, who for 
tfie purposes of traded otherwise, has occasionally 
leaided amongst Ihcrii. ' 

The prockmationi "winch was addressed to the in-» 
habitants of Poyais, by His Highness the Cazique, on 
leaving that country, (dated at SioSeco the 13th of 
April 1821,) states, that His'Highness*^ present visit 
to Etirope, is fou the purpose of procuring religious' 
and ntoral instructors, the implements of husbancfry, 
and persons to guide and assist in the cultivation of 
the soil ; and it very patticularly mentions, that ncy 
person but the honest and industrious, shall find an 
asykm in the Territory. By a strict adherence to^ 
these pnnciiples, by a firm a^d eqilitable aditainis^ 
tiation of justice, to native and settler, without re-^ 
spect of persons, arid by strictly guarding against, • 
and discouraging, the introduction of those vicious 
and immotal habits, whibh are unhappily too pre- 
valent in the West India Islands, tending to sub- 
vert every good and social principle. His Highness ; 
will continue to merit the esteem of bis faithful 
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Fpyets, ad^bH^Ii his pQ\^^ <^ a sine \^i8^ gnM 
cv«r7 fri?a4 *Q the. improY^^ipant pf ^|^q J^ut 
racc^ aoU earn to himself imoio^tal honoiir,. . ,. 
. The AuttKMT had inteaded to prefix to th^ piefli 
Sketch of the Mosquito Sbpre^ a shopt " M^n^oift 
th§ Macgre^Qr." But the documents aad ?sfeii 
c^3 which he fpimdi it n^ceiss^ry to coostdt. ai 
quote, bcfote^ ^ven a concise yiew pf.th^^subjf 
^ould be e^bited^ w^re^ so y<4uminoH8,,that ) 
has been obliged to re^eti^e this part of the subjc^ 
which may perhaps include ,%J^'^£ Sketch [c^ tj^ 
principal events of His Highness's life^ for a Bfpi 
rate publicatiop- . , : . 

That the chief of this very old clan (the clai 
Alpjn or clan Qregor,) is directly decended firoa 
the ancient Kingp» of Scotland^ is geperally laKnyf 
and admitted ; and the Author ventures to a^jsert^ 
that the right of ^His Highness Gregor, Cazique* of 
Foy^is, to the Chieftainship^ cannot ]k disproved. , 
, yhe Author h<^>9s for the indu^encc of his iead« 
ers, for many ^^^iei^cies and qpu^^^ ^ the pre<^ 
SfiQt publication; )>ut should this imperfect Sketch 
be the means of directing the attention of the ag^ 
ricultiurists of Europe, to. the numerous advantages, 
which tnay b^ enjoyed in this fine country, « or of 
assisting the first settlers, or of forwarding in the 
smallest degree, the great and good objects contem- 
plated,— he will consider that his exertions have 
not been in vain. 
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NAME- 



IfHis coontrjr, it is generally supposed, deriveiJ 
(ts nftnie from a cluster of small klands, or baidca, 
situated near its coasts, and called the M^squittost 
some kte geographe]^ have designated it by the 
«ame of Mmquilia, whioh is certainly a more 
elegant appellation than that of MosquSto Shore^ 
conveying to a stranger ignorant of its derivation^ 
the idea of a country infested with MMe^og^ 
which would be a very unjust conclusion, ae tbene 
«re perhaps few coimtries umder the tropics, so 
little troubled with these disagreeable insect?. 
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EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 



The Mosquito Shore extends firom the Point of 
CastilCf or Cape Hondrn'os, hcing the northern 
Poult of TruafiOo Bay, to the River St John% 
called by the Spaniards San Juan de Nicaragua, 
being 182 leagues oS shore. A diain of lofty moun- 
tains run diagonally from Point Castile to St Juan*s, 
and serve as a strong barrier between the Spanish 
and Mosquito territories. The area of the latter,, 
which is one-third laifger than the kingdom of Por- 
tugaly forms an irregular triangle, of which Cape 
Gracias a Dios, makes the apex*. 

It is bounded on the North by the *Sfea of Hon* 
dura$; on the South by the river oiSan Jurni ; on 
the East by the Carribean Sea, and Bay o/Guate* 
miala; and on the West by the Spanish Provinces 
€£ Honduras and Nioaragua. Its greatest length 
,from north to south, may be estimated at 340 
miles ; and its extreme breadth at 235 miles, Alt 
a medium we may venture to give it an area of 
70,000 square miles. To this we ought to add the 
district of TalamUncas, claimed by the king of the 
Mosquito nation, containing about 4200 square 



• Memoir of the Mosquito Territory, by Captain Wright, 
< N« 1808-^. 11. 
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miks; and also the territoiy of Chiriqm^ which 
may J)e estimated at 1800 square mites ; these two 
districts make an addition ci 6000 square miles 
more, which added to the Mos^to Shore proper p 
gives a tdtsl of 76,000 square miles, or 48,640,000 
£nglidi acres. 

COASTS, CAPES, BAYS, HARBOURS, 
LAKES, AND RIVERa , 

The coasts are generally flat, and surroimded with. 
xee& ; but the intericxr is so variegated, as to rend^ 
a successful invasion impracticabte, it being pib«< 
tected on aO sides by morasses and inaccessible inoun« 
tains*. Captain Spcer describes the country as 
full of large rivers, that run some hundred nules 
\xg into a fine, healthy, and fruitful couptty ; tl^ 
soil producing every thing that usually grows in . 
North America and the West Indies* > 

TrtuxnOo Harbofwr^ being the westernmost exr 
treme of the Mosquito shore, is a noble large bay, 
where are the commodious harbours oilMUe^ tod 
Big Puerto NavOf and where large vessels may lie* 
in perfect safety f. This bay abounds with fidi, 
game, wood^ and water* TruxiBo bay is a very- 
safe harbour, and easy of access in bad weather, ot 



* Coltuobian Navigator^ published by Lawrie and Whittle^ 
1819. 

t Wright's Memoir, p. 16. 
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tit flCoDDg i^oriheily windL E gc fe p l iag i few sodcB 
wbicfa licrioHiid /^^ X«yb> Ka'^ (or iflhud)^ at Ifaer 
cirinnee of tht bagi, on the louth dicM^ tiiote k do 
dnqper in anjr part of the bsqr ;. and K is k> capft^ 
tto^, tbitailthe nayyofEdgUndttiayBifdxclfe 
-vtithin it. The tide 13 not perceptible beie^ tfad 
easterly winds prevail &tt»^ the greater part of 
the j^»x^^ Captain Hester says, water is^ here in 
great plenty r la \i^enogf you may either land your 
casks, and rc^ them over a narrow neck of land, or 
you miay fill ^Sasai m yoot boats, with b\»ekct8, frc, 
outof many rirttlets^ but fhe chief place itf C^f^f^ 
to/ J2n»r,^^wfaichbeaB^Sw£. by SL ftonn the outer 
part of the b^* HereaietaberfoQtidturfle^maiiatir 
i(^ith pecarys^ wanysy and many other ksbds of wSd 
geone in the reason 1^ nbugtesCpfenty offish. Ma- 
bogany dq4 fostie aie m abundaiice*. Yo» xxxxf 
Ind air^here in sd&ty • 

Oipe Hofi^^aras fi^nns the jitethom part of the 
b^ of TruxHlg, and the w^sterpoiost point of the 
North-^Mntquito coast ; it k afao called Pwmta de 
&a*i^ and €a^ Ddgodo by the Spaniards. In 
Laurie and Whittki's chart of the West Indids, it 
is kid down in ktitu^e 16^ 1'^ and longitude 86^ t^ 
7te late S^>^ii8hch9rt$ place it inkngitude86^ 1^,, 
cr K) minutes more to the west, making the dis^ 
tance from CapeCkmmtm^t instead oi 17 leagues, 

■ III! I II i n Ml I >i iM I . I ■ i< it t r I ■* I I 1 ^ 

^ CqlumbiairNavigotori p, S2n 
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m m tsa&e and Whittleftf chavts. I do sot pte* 
tend to dteide its true lofigitude, bttt am ntbtt in* 
<£iied td liikk &ef Spaiwh conect^ aa tiie distance 
htt¥^^ tbe twocapes k undoubtedly SO teagocs. 
The point fcnming the north side of TnufiUo Bojf 
istow^ and a com^dambfo reef of coral rodks, wkh 
sand/stretehes fitmi it to the vvestwaid^ The land 
of the int^or, hence to the eastward, appeal^ high 
aad variegated. 

Cabbage Tree^ w Three League$ Pomt La^ 
gMh lays about t\tndve miks to the eastward of 
Cape Ho^iyran; it is of a smaU extent, but with a 
1^^ wide mouth, and hasareef of rockalayii^off 
it9 westernmost entrance. 

JSiUt mver Lagoofh lays a few miles inhmd, a 
littte to the eastward of the former, and has a small 
river ruamng out of it, which empties itself into the 
sea ; here, it is said, large quantities of salt might be 
made. 

Great Roman Bwer^ called by the Spaniards, 
m BiQ QroMtdCf empties itself into the sea, after 
3 comse of about one hundred and fifty miles, by 
two mouths, which are formed by Sparks idand. 
Sereeai ccmstderable streams empty themselyes in« 
to itv tiie chief of which vm the Mio Qvayofc^ 
which rises in the mountaim in the neighbourhood 
of Olamcho d ViefPf wl^ere there are mines of 
silver. The Bio Tanquef has its head waters in 
itie unnxediate vicinity of the silver mines, and in 
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its couiBe passea ly the Spanish tovms of Sam 
Got^ge de Olancho^ wi Sonegnera, and empties 
itself into the great Roman river, about thirty 
miles bdow the latter tonm, where the Gnayape 
also forms a junction with i|« 

Limerhouse Jtiver^ is thq xw^t on the coast, and 
has a course of about forty miles; £rom the sea 
it is known by a saddle mountain ^^ ^ sugar loaf 
hill on one side, and by another iugar loaf on the 
other side, whose top appe^lrs to bet bf^^n off. To 
the Eastward of the mouth of the riipw«re the Greai 
EockSf which shew themselves like %, roimd bluff; 
they are dose to the sea side, about % mile fioia 
the shore. The bluff point of the Grc^t Boeks to 
the eastward, and old Boman point, mal^Ztn^* 
home Bight Further on are the TAUk Mficks^ 
and between them and the Great Bocks tie ||^ 
two rivers called Piaw River and Piaw Creek. 
At liaw River there is anchorage. 
. Z^dutry Lyon lUver fdlows next, and has a 
course of about 30 miles; it has high land, right 
over it, in the form of a sugar loaf, not unlike 
that over Black River ^ but distinguished by a saddle 
mountain, a little to the westward ; between Piaw 
river and the Zachary-lyon river, there is a small 
bay, called the Turtle Bight. It is on the banks, 
of the Zachary Lyon, that the proposed Hebrew co- 
lony is about to be established. The title-dee4 
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to which -ptxypcttj^ has abeady beeo txammitted 
to a respet^abfe houae in Loodon. 
' Prawnow Creek, is cmly two miles to the west- 
wjffd oLCape (kmaron River ; the opening is ear 
silj seen &Qm the sea, as the eastam skk is <Ustiiv- 
goisfaed by a high sand hill^ and on the westem ^de 
a spit stretches out a mil6 into the sea* l!liis 
river fonns the eastern boundary of the prcgected 
Hdirew cofeny. 

' Cape Camartm, and Miver^ are the n^t import^- 
ant points on the coast. Hie Cape, as determined 
by the Sp^iidi obsenrers, lies in 1& 2f ntxth and 
Sy S' west, Tte coast betwcm Cape Hondurasand 
Cape Camaron is irregular ; there are graduial sound'- 
iDgs in appio^^ing, hut there are some patohes of 
rocks alcKig shore. 

Blade River ; the entrance of this, which is to 
the eastward of Cape Camaron, has been detennin- 
cd by the Spanish observers, to be in 15° 58' North, 
and 84® 55' West, or at the distance of about 
twdve miles from the cape. 

The Spaniards call it JSio Tinto ; it has a course 
t^ about one hundred and twenty miles, and severd 
Considerable streams empty themselves into it. 
It is navigable for small craft till within about 
twenty miles of its pincipal source. About for- 
ty miles^ from the sea, or. its left bank, is situated 
the town of Poyais, the capital of the territory of 
this name* And about fifty miles higher up is the 
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Sinharcadero, fiom vfaaace there is an Indian path 

leading to Manto^ or Okmcho d Vi^, in tbe 

fiei^boarhood of vhick, as alreadf obaetred^ €bere 

are rich silver mines. At the jonction df two of 

ifal Immches, and in latitude li^ 8' at the base of a 

lidge of mountaiitt, are two remarkable hot and 

'Cold springs, situated dose to each other. ^ Its 

^ntnuice ^^ the ooly haibour cm att :tibis coast fiom 

^ Battan to Cape Gracias a Dios, was £ot more than 

^ 60 yeais the cefiige of theXpgvBGood^cuttexs, when 

^^ the Spaniards drove them fnom the fivests of But 

^ Yucatan \ ^ey wanted there in xa&ty fiir the 

** momant their enemies shodd retire. As their 

^* expuhmns were fiequent, and alwi^s unforeseen, 

^ the shifp which went to had with logwood in the 

^ bay of Honduras, chose to touch first at the 

^ Blade %ver^ to get intell^enge, and to deter^ 

^ mine in oonsefjuenee the manner .of punuing 

« their iroyage* Wood^cutteiSf sailors, deserters, 

^ and adventurers of several Jdnds, fixed themsdvi^^ 

^ insensibly in this place; Ustj received merdiaiv 

^ dise in xetum ht the j&mts of their labour, and 

^ aooQ established a lucrative trade with the Spa^* 

^ niacds in the isdand parts. The last treaty tsf 

^* peace, which secures to the woodcutters the nn^ 

^ interrupted enjoyment of their forests, &r fiool 

^ making Ijie Black Biver deserted, has given mocf 

^ activity to the settlemoit. The sea coast is san^ 

^* ^Xf .geacrally low and swampy, withmangrovr 
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^^ ti«ea: faighei^ upon the rivjtta tnd UgOQOpi^ tte 
f soil xooie fertile^ produces mtaij platitaiiis^ o»% 
^ coa-tcees, maize, jaais» potatoes, and seveml 
^ other vegetables ; the passion of dnnkidg xwm 
^ has made them bc^gin the planting of su^ur capes^ 
^Tbc livers,, as imE as the lagoons,, aft estramljir 
" well stored with fish, the fisests fiUed with deof> 
'*pKtear7sorM!exiGsmswme,aQdgalbe, On^the^mpM 
*^ they catch the finest turtle, from March to imt^ 
•* and from Aiigust to the end of September j :be^ 
** sideis this fishery, which is Very pimtiful, the BMbs; 
''Riverslettlers cut mahogany ittidubiia.wOQdi ac4 
'' gather a great deal of sarsaparilki« These Wt^iim, 
* still fewer in number than tbo$e of t*eB«y of 
'^ Honduras, are like them under the inq^tion of 
'* the commander of the frigate which <»ruises p& ^ 
" coaat : but the cdony is so wett situated^ that it 
y cannot £iii of increasing ; the Govemsienty w^ 
'' desutijed their fort at the peac^ in tain negle^ 
" it It is (Hie rf those plants, which plweA l?y 
^ chancem a happy comer of the garden, flouw4i|,4nfr 
" crease, and bear fruit of themgelvea, witibosit thu 
" gardener^s giving himself the trouble of wi^terii^ 
^ or taking care of them. But it U now grM?i JW 
" to the Spaniards, and the Englis^t have enti^elj 
" abandoned these parts*'' * The occupation of 
this territory by the Spani^ds, wajj hom^ 1^ 

I ■ . I ■ ^^ < I in ' I I ' > I ll j M ill 1^ 

^ Jeffinys West Jf^AUta^ j^ II. , \^: 
B 
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diort duration ; for having quarreled with the Mos-' 
qmto people, the fort at Black River was attacked 
by the Indians, under the command of one of their 
most distinguished cfaie&, General Robmson, and ta- 
ken by escalade. The Spaniards however effected 
^ retreat, and since that time have never attempted 
to mak^ any other establishments. 

Black Biver Lagoon^ is of considerable extent, 
being calculated at eight miles broad and fourteen 
in langth ; it is beautifully spotted with several 
small islets, on one of which, when in possession of 
the British, was occupied for raising stock. 

PldnUdn Ri'ver, is about thirty miles to the east- 
Ivaid of Black River ; it has a large mouth, with 
ibur&thoms water, a short distance from the coast; 
its sources are about eighty miles in the interior of 
the countiy ; on its left bank, and near the mouth, 
lire some fine savannahs, where the Indian chief. 
General Robinson, has a large herd of cattle. 
Bfewen Lagoon^ is fifteen miles farther on ; it has 
a wide mouth, with anchorage off the entrance 
firomtwdve to eight &thoms water. This Lagoon v^ 
about nine miles broad, and mils nearly fifteen into 
the interior of the ccmntry. In the middle of the 
luiten^ abdut a league up, is an island, that appear^ 
like two hiS^, whereon s(toe English pebple for- 
merly resided, and probably had a battery, as ther6 
are two old guns laying there to this day. 

Puttuch, or Patook River, is of considerable 
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ske, and lias several i^naller rirers that empty thetn- 
aelves into it, the chief of which is the Rio BBrbo : 
diese streams have their sources m the ridge(^nioun-^ 
tains, which form a barrier to the left bank of the great 
river Y^re ; the extent of the Patook and^^ i«s tri- 
butary streams, is upwards of one hundred miles. It 
has two mouths, oae of which empties itself into Bre- 
wers lagoon. On the easternmost bank of thePatodc is 
Patook Point, from which a sand bank, with a sharp 
point, extends for a mile and a half ihto the sea ; and 
which vessels ought to give a good birth to^approaoh- 
ing no nearer than nine fathoms water. Two or three 
years ago, in the time of the heavy rains BXid freshes, 
the waters of the river cleared away the bar, leaving a 
depth of about three fathoms, whith is a prooifof 
the facility, with which the ftarrii;^^ on the north 
coast might be cleared and deepened ; it has been 
gradually filling up ever since. 

Littk Patook River, is about fijfteen miles for- 
ther to the east of Great Patook River, and rises 
about thirty five miles in the interior. There isa fcay^ 
or smaH island, laying between the two rivers, 

Caractasco Lagoon, called by the Spaniards 
Bahia de Cartago, lies about 17 leagues from Great 
Patook river. This place is easily known ; for, as th^ 
mouth is very wide, the opening may always be seen 

It is shallow, has a bar, and is only navigable for 
small vessels, and is considered by the natives a 
day's journey in length ; its breadth, which is nearly 
ecjual throughout, may be computed at ten miles^ 
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Olptum BcodraKm, vrto yisSbcd this lalgooo iii 
^ OWnOl of September 1804, s^ya, ♦* W^ pf«^ 
f* led tbe b^r in « «ibort time, md ^ot^md Uicl 
*< I«i^S^iQa ci Carfttasco, md had to bcat^ up the i^ 
i^ suiittdcur of DW voyage,, a diftmce of. about two 
^ league lA a oounie dur^Uj coutraiy to the ontf 
f^ we bad paraded pwnoui to eutering it^ It wai 
.^ aknoit tk^ ^me as going back by the 9ame ae^/ 
ff theapaoe €»f la^d diyidiqg the naVigattoti ^ had 
f^ kft Siom that we w^ in, not bdng more thaq 
^ a hm bundled yairds. We canie tQ anaficb>T oSF 
^ the aettjeinent of Crata at fivia, T^i^ Mosqidtci 
*> Indiana have Ptli^ settlement on both sides iji 
^ tb^ pq4iad..f«u.Garatasca. lagoon ia conii^red b]i 
V ^ i^tive* ^ day*s journey in length : its breadth, 
^ Whi^ ia n<^ly equal throughput, ^lay be Com-? 
I* pwt«d ^ %bput ten miles ; it is sh^low, and only 
^* navigable for ve^ls of small burden. On landing^ 
•♦ I M(9iS in^mediately received by C^pt^in Potts, a 
I* giaiit of i^me consequence in the settlement o| 
f* O^tsi, with mo9t e^pres^ive inark^ of fricfidship 
^ and l^^agavd, and conducted by him to hi$ habi-. 
^^JV^OPf 7he whole of the inh^bit^s of the 
** S^t^ie^pt spon crowded round me, a^ from aB[ 
^ I eould discover the ^me ^gns of welcome^ An 
¥. exoeUent Clipper pf fowls, eggs, iJantains, and 
^ the root of the Casava, was e?cpe<Ktioudy pre- 
^ paredy and I do not recollect that I e^er made 
# 9 ifg/ssi with ^lQre entire er^yment. I passed t^ 
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oigbl ifiCb;bi7 IMim {xmi$. Csiptoia* Potto 
^ appeared about sixtj years of agc» and a more 
f* ](ibd^ aimabte : bdiog i never 3)et His atten- 
.^ tiow md hoq^taUty were imccasing^ * He had 
** tbkee . ifivcs. ; the elder sewDcd of the s&mfe years 
V with liimsdif ;;tlie yoUogest . certainly not mone 
;^ tfaan.sixteen ; the ottec mi^t be. taketi at the 
f* medium age of both*. . * 

' ^ Sbturd^y, 5th.*«-^As sooa aa I had breakfasted; 
^ I ivaa informed thai: a htriisehad been prepared fof 
?■ me to octupy during my stay. Few houses^ I bc- 
>^ Ue¥e, bad ever been raised with more expeditiont 
^ It waa bc^gua aiid finished in one night ; and al- 
^' thD^gh.notafte^wykDovmd^gnofardutecturef, 
f* it was oHnfbrtable and comilmxlioiis^ sufficiently 
^ proof against tb^ wes^th^r, and afiordis^ ^Y^iy 
f* requisite convenknce for mysdf and servants. Of 
f^ tb^ latter I never stood in less need, for iht 
^ limamittQd assiduity of the peopk of the country 
*^ to be nseful to inc^ would scarcely allow cf theif 
^' intedbspce in any thipg. In the course of th6 
*^ day, numbers that I had not seen on my arrival; 
^ living contiguous to jCra;ta, came and paid theif 
?* req^ects, bringing presents of bogs,, poultry, &e: 
^ fitc. I invited three of the principal men to dine 
^' withme^ After our meal was cooacluded, I gave 
*^ several toasts expressive of regaid for, their na« 
^ tion, and for perpetuating a good understanding 
K ^(w^cp it apd m^ owp ^ all of which, they per-; 
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^' fecU/understoody and teceivedwidi high niail^ 
^ approbation. 

/^Sunday, 6th.— -The principal Mosquito chie& 
'* not arriving as I expected, in the forenoon I dis- 
^ patched other messengers to hasten them. Duf- 
** ing the remainder of the day, I amused myselF 
** with short rambles round the settlements of Crata^ 
'' and was much delighted with the simple and rural. 
'* appearance of the Indian dwellings, and the y6r7 
** pleasing scenery which every where presented^ 
'^ itself. I eagerly wished for the tasteful pencfl 
" of a Gilpin to delin^te some of the many agree- 
'* able subjects before me ; for, without the language 
•• of affectation, most of them were worthy of it. 

•* Wednesday, 9th. — ^As it might be expected, iny 
** appointment of yesterday produced an early as- 
** seniblage of the men of Caratasca Soimd this 
•* forenoon. Immediately after their arrival, I con- 
^* eluded my business with them. . . . An ox having 
^^ been slaughtered for the occasion, I had as many 
*• as my house could contain to dine with me, and 
•* every thing passed with entire harmony. 1 can- 
" not omit remarking, that the greater part of my 
*' guests, if not tastefully or fashionably dressed, 
*• were at least splendidly and variously so. I really 
"believe the entire costume of Europe, civil and 
•* military, for the last hundred years, might at one 
^* view have presented itself at my table. And 
^* whatever was once thought g^y and ornamental in 
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*^ the brilUaot and refined circles of London and 
^'.VersaiUes, mightperhapsbenowconsidcted equally 
^^soonthelesspoHshedshoreofCaratasca. Ithadoftoi 
^ been matter of surprise with me, to what eaitbly 
^ martthe Tenders of cast (^gaieties in London could 
^ consign the odd articles frequently decorating their 
^doois; this astonishment deased, the moment my 
*' company had collected in the Mosquito nation. . 
" Monday, 14th. — ^Early this morning General 
•« Bobinson came on board our vessel, and shortly 
** afterwards I accompsmied him on shore. Whilst 
^« the matters X had to takewithme were cdkcting^ 
<* I amused myself with a wal^ of about a mila. 
^ through a spacious savannah, and the seeneiy .on 
^ thisside theLagoon certainly greatly surpassed that 
** we hadleft on the other. This savannah for a very 
** considerable extent, formed an entire level of con» 
*' tinned verdure, and of the finest pasturage ; darted 
** on one side of the waterof theLagocm, and bounded 
^. on the other by gentle rising hills. The clumps 
^ of pine and other lofty trees, interspersed at pleas*^ 
** ing distances over the whde, gave the view all 
** the appearance of cultivated art, and afib;rded a 
** most agreeable relief to the eye. At the foot cf 
** the hills, the wood in places thickening, almost 
^ deluded the imagination to conceive, that in the 
** bosom of these sequestered groves might be found 
" the ornamental dwelling of some tasteful owner. 
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*i But Bflmking furni th% liere all vtui Nature^.** 
1 must now leave the fnmidlj Indiang, and con* 
tinoe tbe deacnption of the coast, Vfhich. fiomCMa- 
tasca lagoon, in^dines to. the south««ast. 

Croak or Crotch Rivera is a small dtream^xdiich^ 
empties itadf into a little bay, a short distance 
be&re reachii^ the F^lse Cape* It hm.firom nine 
to.ckven fiset water over its bar. 
' Make Cape, is about lA leagues &pai the ^n^ 
trance of Cgratasca Lagoon ; it has a sluxlcaDed 
dgpe Bank lajing off it,^ that lies to the naarthwasd: 
Themis tolerable anoboragB under the lee of.tbe 
cape, after getting round the sand banlu 

Zi/<i(? JB/odb Jbuer^kys about half \^ 
the False Gape^ and Cape Gracias a Dios; its course 
is about forty miles, and about twelve miles fieom its 
mouth, is the settlement of Tabuncana. 
: Cape Oraciae a Dios, this celebrated cape lays 
in about 15^ north latitude. The harbour is fonnedl 
by an arm of the sea, large enough to hold the navy 
€£ Great Britain, and open only fiom £• by S« t^ 
SJS.W« firom which points the wind seldom blows 
thoe f • Captain Wright informs us, that it is a 
noble extensive harbour, where Commodore Barry 
anchored in 1782» with his squadr6n, consisting 
•••*—.,———— —^ . — , — 1* 

^ An Ac^nnt of the British Settlement q£ Hondnnif^ &t» 
by C^tain Henderson^ 44th Regiment, 18U> p. l75t 

f Edward's Account of the British Settlements on the Mos« 
quito Shore, in Vol 5, app. p. 209. 
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ci a fifty ^m abip, and some heavy filgates } t3ii$ 
teyi^iQpriOtooowiiidsbuta soutliHeafitj the Cape 
M^yh off th23 place, abound with tattle all die year 
soMiidf. Tbo depths in th^ bayare^nomG to $| 
&thoms, md thii is a m£c and. oonv^ent ^aoe 
ef filter dboying the i^orth winds. W^m o^ the 
giil^j:^ the Msm C^pe, you will see the land 
ton4iag Mady north and souths The cape ends in 
a low sandy point, tending to the smithward : boom 
idi Jtr^ are j&eqi;»aitily tJriftiOg oiM; of the rirer. 
1^ W9i^ 9}iaik&^ » good way cS, tUl you doqlda 
tii$ i^tcbof it, th«a ym may borrow as dose afl 
fm ^hmf ibtP St 3, 4, andifathoxD^, soft gro^3d4 
J&» net proceed hi^^r up in the hay than in a 
Qt^ii^Qjmi sikkmeh it i^aU pkavgi^ound, and 
iiif}ti^4 ^pm 9& winds fw 

(>q ^fciflg the Bay^ a wnall village presa^ it* 
«lf OB tb? tehoird side j here the King oi the 
|M(99^uitQ Ni^n usually resides ; there are aba 
§Q/S^ mtik^ h^re, mid an Ameman and an Irji^fa 
Gentlejura, l^re bothestabli^ed a store &)rthf sale 
f^ ^^94^ whidx BX& chiefly obtained fiom Jamai- 
ca, ^'U U one of the mo^ healthy and beautiful 
*' §ppts in the w<>rid ; the EuDopeans do not auflfer 
^* W wsy df those djeacdecs so dangerous in the West 

• Wri^'9 Um^0it irfibe Mosquito Terrkoty, fi. 17. 

c 
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•* Indiis, aiid live here to a very oU age. **• Before 
the evacuation of it by the British in 1787, there 
were near thirty English fiunilies, with about one 
hundred negro slaves, who had begun planta- 
tions of sugar on the lands given them by the 
Mtosquitosf. The inhabitants live on the edge of 
k very large savannah, perpetually covered with 
the most &ttening pasturage, aod bounding da 
the river Wanks. 

TTan^r, or Oreat Cape HivcTi called ako Van* 
ke*. Tare, Towra, and Golden Biver, Scoot iiiG 
grains of that metal being found in its sands : it arises 
very nearthe South Sea, and after successively pas^g 
the Spaniardsi Indians JEHendly to the Spaniards, Indi- 
ans friendly to us, and Mosquito Indians, rolls over a 
shallow bar into the sea at Cape Gracias a Dios X- 
III the time of the English, they cut a canal from 
the bay through to the river, from ^hich it is sepa- 
rated only a fdw hundred yards ; it is now fiUing 
up, but canoes are still able to pass, and orders have 
lately been given to have it iMX)perly cleared. 

The strength of current, and Various course of 
this river, 'and many other obstructions to m&i* 
surement of distance, make it very difficult to as- 
certain the breadth of the continent ; but mvlts 



* Introduction to Jettvefn West India Atias, [til. t I6id. 
i Edward's acctmnt of the Brhbh settlemenU m the Mos* 
quito shore, p» 809. 
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hsire been brpt^t down to tbe Cape, 60m a place, 
supposed to be gcnisid^rably more than a liiindi?ed^ 
leagues up tbe river, from whence it is said to be 
only two days ride through the woods to the Spanish 
city of Leon *. The whole length of the riyer may 
be sa^y ^ated at upwards of SOO miles. 

In the months of Februaiy and March 1j688» a 
pxrty of the Buccaniers, whohad heea cruizingin tbp 
South Sea, passed fix)m the Bay of Amak^ to the 
towa of New Segaoia^ and firom thence, after tra- 
Tersing the woods for a short distance, they em- 
barked upon the river and arrived at Cape Graci- 
asaDios. The to*n ofNew Segovia "lies in a bo^. 
" torn, and is so surrounded with mountains, thatshe 
^ looksas if she were laid up in a prison; the chvtrches 
** here are but vexy indi&rently built, and the place 
" of arms is both very considerable and very fine; 
*^ it is ah inland place, forty leagues off firom the 
•* Sowth Sea, The way that leads to it, from the place 
•* where we were, is very difficult, being all moun- 
•* tains of a prodigious height, to the tpps whereof 
•* we must creep with great danger ; and the val- 
•* leys, consequently, are $0 very narrow here, that 
*• for a league of even ground you pass over, yoiir 
^ have six leagues of mountains to go. When we 
•• had pas^d these mountains, we felt a very sharp 



* Edward's account of tlie Britidi Settlements oq tbe }iLo^ 
quito shore, p 20^ • 
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"" oM, and were tdtm tritfb fio tliick a Ibg, 1^ even 
« vfaca dagr gppdaied, we oooU not kfiotr oM WO- 
"^ tliflr^ no ottterww than by oot vokei ; but tbkt 
"^ cmlf hsUi till tm in tbe aKsfibig^ wbttt fli^ 
"^ weatbof ottatoA «p,ai^thefog \Vent e^klf dSi 
'' and tl^ lioii wbieh iuccMdi the isold^ beedditis* 
^ ihegtYtty jgttsit^ hSM^SL as» in tbr plaind^ where 
^iion&Gf tUsaoklif fdc/till yoooome to thefboC 
^^ tf the]n3UiiUinl4..^^0A the 16tii,^^ 
«' (Hatto^) six kagues fitftb^ ^ and at la^ cm fSM* 
"^ 17th,wfaichwtathdKk«e€Sithday8kiteOiirMtifl^ 
^^ ont)^ we cable ta the ^ much degited virer, and 
'* iMrcsentlj eilteied into ^e w^odd^ that gpow Hpon 
*^ the banks theiecrf; wfaeie efery one fibfi to work, 
^ it good earnest, to cut down tttes to build pipe-. 
'^ iki^ wih^kem ^J9e might go down the sasavt fJ* 

Ugm thas &^ setting dutj, tbey fofund the 
ni^er to run for a ^ kmg way in a iBOSt vapid man- 
^ n4r, ibteirupted by vast numbcw of rocks, of a 
•* prodigious bignaw. On the 20th of February ,'^ 
dur aiatfaor sa^^ ^ we found the river larger, iaid 
^^ more spacious than before, and met with no 
^ itore fidk therein ; but the same wstt so incum-^ 
^ beied with trees and bamboos, which the fioo^ 
*^ canied thither^ that our wretched machines^ CDuld 
'^ not be kq>t ftom otertmning > at last, when we 



t Hist of the Biiccamers of America, p; 17O; London Ifd^^ 
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^^ wtte ^d6\miumit kftgiias ^iOn^, we^ fdtmd the 
** river very good, the stream Vwy geotk, and na 
^ likelilwod of dwr meeting any niore rdckd nor 
*• treej^, th^tlgb 'vtNi had still tiboyt sixty leagues^ to 
•* the ida ttde. Tfeough thi^ ritw we ate now leav* 
** &!g^ 6 by gdttic Spaofiisli fli^p$ made ta rtm diiect- 
*^iy fotitscott ItagMB, tod then tct fall into the 
** North Sea, yet we have comptited the same to 
** run above three htin&ed, being' almost always 
^ cstrried to tile sotrth-east for to go to tben(Mfth V 
The T^ret or upper part of the river, as we have 
tfeen aiw>Ve, h ftrll of faHs, ^d there is a considera-^ 
ble one, and the last, just b^ktr ihtJ6rk$, in about 
latitude 14» 20^ N. and about fifty mfles above the 
Indian town, caHed Seckfong, which latter is by the 
coarse of the river distant about 150 mjles fiom the 
jliotrth of Cape Hiver, thm^ making the river navi^ 
gable for small craft for about 200 miles ; the ^ireet 
distance from the great felb, by fend, fo^ the Upper 
JBtnbatmderQ on the Black Hiver, is about 70 mifesr^ 
but U branch of the river Yare rises within nine 
iniles of Popyas Biver, which falls into the Rio 
Knta, separated however by ft ridge of hflls, but of 
po conaderaMe height. 

Wkmer'^ Somd, called dsd* WanQSaumdy is ^ 
short distance to the southward of the Cape, is of 
smalt extent, and has a bar at its mouth. 

; Hist of tbe ]Pttccaniw of Americda to&don^ 1699. 
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SinUpqco Rivera is a &w xniks fiic^lngr, an4 runs 
out of a small lagoon. 

Sandy Bay, is nearly 10 l^api^ fiom Cq^ 
Gracias a Dios. You may comq to aaancJiariQ 
this bay in as deep or as little watex as you choo^^ 
Jbi 6 or 7 &thoms there is good muddy ground, ^nd. 
fit for ships. In fiom 5 &thon)s» ex less, is sxo^ 
ground, fit fox smaller vessels. At the head of the. 
I^ay, and about twenty five miles fix)m its entrance^ 
is the chief Indian town, and where the King fie— 
quently resides ; this town is situated upon the rii^er 
CSor^^t which runs for about ninety iniles up into, 
the country. The English formerly had settlements 
1)etween this bay and Ducana lagoon. 

Gaoamofs Pomt^ fi^rms the southern point of 
the outlet finom Ducana lagoon, and here commence 
the territories of the Indian Chief, styled the Go- 
vernor. 

^ Stomi Ishmd, lays nearly opposite to the aboye^ 
a little to the southward, and distant jrom the Qiaia 
land about twelve miles ; it is a rock, and appefus 
above water to the height of a sbip^s huU, and quite 
black. It lies £. S. £• from Sandy Bay, at the dis- 
tance of about 4 or 5 leagues. You may approach^ 
to the distance of a mile from Stony Island, and : 
have 6 &thoms, bottom of white sand. 

Housetana Creeks is about nine miles to the 
southward of Governor's Point, and about thirteen 
niiles further sQuth, is HousQlam Miver, which 
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fiows out ot Para ItO^on. The coast fromGo- 
iremor^s Point to the northern aitrance of * this ri- 
ver, is called Pi!a(^a J3Janax. 

Wamessa, caHitdhy the English Devils Key^ lays 
at the distance of about three leagues south fixnn 
Stone Island^ and fourteen miles firoin the main 
land. It is a small islet covered with trees. 

Bratigman^s Muff^ callM by the Spaniards 
itoMe €ror£Jb, iscc^poseddf the highest sandy 
hilb on tte edast to die southward of Cape Gracias 
a Dios. It has three or four whitish hills, which 
are vety reio^kable, and is also covered with tail 
tre^. Ilicat i3 anchorage close in shore, under th^ 
high land. 

VUle C()6s6 River, rises upwards of one hundred 
andfifiy miles in the interior, and empties itself by 
two mouths, the northernmost into Para Lagoon, 
and the southernmost by what is called the Miver 
Fa»a iiito Wava Lagoon. The Towkcas Nation 
live bn to he^ waterf • 

WamZJ(S^6on,]k8 a little to the southward of 
BraiigiAan'^ Siuff ; its mouth is oi no great extern, 
and k ^tttate^li few mil^ inlaiid, tommunicating 
vn^ the sea b jr irieans <)f two riveni, one of which 
18 of the kiii^fen^ 

Tofigulaw Lagoon, is about fourteen miles to 
the Bouthwiard of Wava Miver, it is also of small 
extent, an island kys inside c^ it, near its mouth; 
tbe Foafs Beef, lays at the distance of three miles. 
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and across the wbote lengths <€ ite ibouibt and be- 
4;weeii the cbef and the ttmtlieriunost ftntrancb of* die 
lagoon, there Is anchorage in 3 fftthoma. * 

Prvnm PvXko Rioer, is of cnofndngafete extent, 
jaod empties itselTinto the BeAl)y fixirprincifKai 
mouths, which finrmsereval islands; jdie nortbanu* 
most is called Wcdpo Sioo^ and its soiit&emiBoit; 
branch is called Greai ^'nogft £7«^A^ 

iMtU Snook Creik:,hiVLfm^nYfa^m& 
itself ijatot^m bmnciiesi formic a cdanderabkisbuiil 
at its mouth. 

Great Ewer, called in some mapsrand charts, J^ 
Grande^rm^ about ISO miles in the interior, and in 
its course several small streams fall intd it} tbiir 
river raapties itself int^ the sQa, a few veSis^ Mow 
I4ttle Snook C^eek; ^ichwith it, fofnvs at its 
jmoutb, a «onsideta3)k idand ; it has a cowid^^te 
4epl& of water at its mouthy i»id there ave tmtxA 
Indian settlements on its bie&s. 

AlUgator Creeks is a small ma i£ ^ tea, and 
iiws about twdre wXm np into ^ ;eoi«itry,:eri^g 
in a salt pond, m lagcim^ From benc« t^ Feail 
Key Lagoon, a B^reat number pf i^leta aftd ^hbdbi 
My all ^ong the coast, ^Hirtiiph makes the navig^ybba 
intricate for a stranger, and a pilot ou^ to be )xra« 
>:ui?^d, bef(H« attamptiog it. The principal of tMese 
are i^^ MoskUo Kej^s^ Kifi^'M Keys^ Long Beef, 
AMfCs Key, Peqrl Keys, If »^ Kq^, Habbk^^ 
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£^jt FremekmanX BKl BirA S»iff, JParr$f0 

PeorlKe^ Leigocm, ti» mir9$<» Uea i» ntiaat 
12^ N. smi tm m fatr, with 00I7 miq fi^ water 
or it It V distant about ^ft^ea lf^gu^> fixm 
Cspr Graciaa a Dioi. Captiaiii Wrigbt 99^^ i|b ^ 
AQfuae atoaU kejtt all rousid and^ Ij^iog §flr it^ wU^ 
AmdagoodlaDGlmage^^ It t8](e^iN%^i# mw^ 
oovaA of tltt^ pwi og^Btm whicbjans plfaj^y a)>out it f ^i 
TUs lake 19 of condidefaU^ magml9<k, l^i^g Jrraft 
1tV0 Ur fkooe Bilks broad at; it^ ?o^miee^ abp)M» 
tmmtjr luiw in leng&, «ld iiptm f i^ io^ eleyeqt 
nil^in bimdtliu It wfAmm 6^$ ^l^nd^^ aome o|f' 

^a^ «i0X«nwr honrwqr^ baf a ?b^l<wr bar, but 
tbe^eia good An^cnngF widief tha lea of ^QoiFtH 
^fimt m t]i«r MtoiD^ water^ 29 t}ia tkaa of tbis 
JGogMi^ ti»i« Wfoa a gnsat mmyf^^fn at tbia 
plaat «. fttt]»etad by t&e fei^^ <of th^ ^oil ; th^ip 
a» 0lSU a few heat, wto eoi^vati? pil^^piaUy iQott^ 

jCooridemMa jBugar plantatiM, asd hip lat?); e/^m^ 
mcnotd the dbtxQatiQn of fvm* 

famoua Jamsdcarbuccanier ofthatname^it is soine^ 



.''--- ""X" ' "^ 



t IntwKUictiao tp t^ Weni^ |a<lU Altlas^ p* l}f 
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tim^s also denominated Hone Sound. This La* 
goon, properly speaking, is composed of an Upper 
and lAfwer^ and is separated in one part from Pearl 
Key Lagoon by a narrow isthmus of two mileS in 
breadth. An island, called fTon^ JT^, and about 
feight miles long, divides the mouth into two en- 
trances ; the southernmost entrance has a bad bar 
and very shallow, but the northemmott has sixteda 
feet water over it at high water; when inside, it 
ferms a noble bason, capable of holding a thousand 
sail of shipping *. The Bluff, an extrosive rocky 
eminence, of very easy defence, has naturally almost 
^very requisite for a town, and presents so bold 
a bank to the harbour, that vessels of any bur- 
den may lie close to it when they load f . This 
high eminence has a flat at top of about 1500 acres,, 
oh which one cannot land but by two places easy 
to guard ; it is joined to the continent on the north 
paiC 1)y a low isthmus, sandy cm the ades, and foi- 
i\j^ with mangrove trees in the middle. There is 
the most grand and extensive prospect of the sea 
and land to the south from the top of this emi- 
nence |. As BluefieMs Bluff fully commands the 
entrance of the harbour, a small force stationed 
there, wo\lld keep off, effectually, a gteat 2sA nu- 

♦ Wrighfg Memoir, p. 17. 

t Edward's Account of the Britieh Settlements on the Mos-r 
quite Shore. App. Vd. 5th, p. 209. . 
% Introd. to Jeffery's West India Atlas, p. 11. 
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xnerous enemy ^, . Itjrould be easy to fortify this 
filuflf, for stone ia found near it.in abundance, and 
the oyster shells would afford all the lime necessary f. 
The Lower Lagoon is about SO xniles in lengUi, 
and from 5 to 6 in breadth. The Upper Lagoon 
13 a continuaticm of the Lotver^ and runs about N. 
N. £. at itseatrance ; it is little more than one mile 
broadf but encreases as you ascend, and iii oi^ place 
is 6| miles broad ; its length may be estimated at 
twenty three miles. ** Several noble rivers, after 
^ having watered some of the richest land, perhaps, 
" in the world, empty themselves in the vast lagoon 
" of which this harbour is part f.*' The depth of 
water in the harbour is from three fathom to three 
fathoms and a half. The neighbouring l^d is 
fertile, audits climate very healthy ;? the banks of 
its principal river are covered with cedars, large 
mahogany trees, and plenty of other trees good for 
building either houses or ships §« In the time of 
the English, they had many settlements about the 
Lagoon, and carried on an extensive trade with the 
interior of the coimtry. 

Bluefields JRiver, called by the Spaniards Rio 
Escondido, and JRiq de Netwa Segovia, rises in the 

♦ Wrighfs Memoir, p. 19. 
f Introd. to West India Atlas, p. 11. 
i Edward's Account of the British Settlements on the Moi< 
M^uito l^ore* App. rd. 5tli, p. 209, 
4 Imroi to West Jndia Atla5, p. 11. 
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fcmrcftt bditg Mar tiie towil 4tf Corpi9 CMi^ 
itiB oAa pnnafpBi sompefym in tfaoti uito m a ri w oMtf 
tbd town of ifptmL JS^mm, bjwhidkitpuMt^ 
Itkoflfacoiiise Df uj^waiik of ihiBo fawidml itdla; 
and in its pMsage rc^ditw tiie ^Mcn of nimttltri^ 
butmy ritm^ emj^Uig itself into Kot^i^ (%P^ 
Lagwnt it ts flald^Me fiur wssdiofooekundit^ 
Hooti binthiKi fi»r 60 flliies^ and cwims and other 
small cmft may ascend it, mariy to ita soniMa 
7be Corkotwdla Indiana inside abootonttimndndand 
tinrty miles fibm its tnbntli ; they axe ^noidnate^ 
wild and tame, in oirdet to distii^irfi the civilittd 
foam the unciTili^ed ^ ; a tiibeof ^ latter, tdg^ 
taa: With the |rc|afc)a#i have setttemen^ 
niba of its month* 

Monkey Pdnt, lies abcmt tenqnlfia fo tfaea^th^ 
ward of Hnefidds Lagoon. 

Fmrin Jttyi kiteri the priac^ month of this 
riTt^r is about ekten milca aouth of M()nkey SkiiinI s 
it has another tnouth which empties itsdlf into Bkio- 
fields Lagoon. The course of diisriTeria abont lev? 
iy^te mikf. V^rin XCfff lays a Aott disbOKHS 
off it; and between I^qdtey Fcinfc and its. 
' mouth, at the distance of eight nnlea&)|n the con-- 
tinent, is French Key^ a SKnaJl roundislet, 

Riode Punta Gorita^ has a course of about stTen-; 
ty miles, tod passing between two ridges of monn- 

» Wrighfs Memoir, p. 25. 
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lyplini liwif jnte tte ha, t<^ tiie northward 
^Fmtet€bHki ^ liDtihiM Uimk kjmg oflf it, 
calki Hb 2!lraff jBiVli^fy; tite tiibe caUed the 
MemOiy iate two ael»lem«9ts i^op this liver, near 
ill iDooA^lteuiqitniiDfA of which Tigif- 



6bvubime£k^ la^ birtwieeii Fuiits^ Goxda^ and 
CbrttiBflwr;tJirfe. isaochomge for Ye»els here in 
fiom 4 to IQ&dianii watte; a shcnrt way in the ia- 
ttsnae^ the booatiy jriaei into high and eleyated hilhu 
V Opto JBAtw;iMi a ewm of ody about fprty w 
fi^ milo, iti 8Qitfoo8 iu?e at the |i3ot of the higlh 
kisAnaE the mtimm^ Md ita moutht nhieh is wide, 
ig:et$Bgri$8^i|;iiti^«L. , 
:^ jbidMi JUmt, has 4i^)iir9C(^ about fiftj miles, 
aoddsesin a hi^ ridge of mountliiisiu tb^ interior ; 
itj^p«Biaufikali» With tberivcar S^nJmm by tmy 
branctKis, the ooe called the riv^ Cumbkto, and the 
9ikei[ ^Mh&Kad0ft%S^vf n^ forther south 
fi ti^ ahpcr 2li^0i TfigU, wfaidi also runs out of 
Hie great mw Sm Juftn's* The Bamas occupy the 
^Molxy, Irom ^ui^flelds t^ San Jiiw'si andatTS^ 
iboa periods of the year, ^^arrfon a couside^ible 
4mSi^ with the Spauiards, 

as the southern extremity of the Mosquito Shore ; 
nevertbdlett^ thekmg of the Mosquatb nation, whose 
country it Originally was, claims all the eastern part 
pf the province of Nicaia^, 9^ &r as fiig dc Orc^ 
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in the proytnce of Veragua. Thttifrer mam ontbof 
a lake of the same natoe, and Ms by three oumthi 
ixc diaimela into the sea or bay of Guatimaku Its 
current is 80 strcxig, that the flat4)ottCHned boats 
and eanoes, which navigate it, are about nine days 
in ascending, and but thirty-six hours ia descend- 
ing, to and from the lake^. This river ia more 
than tbirty-fiix leagues long. Seveiajl lapids len- 
der its navigaticm difficult, and the Indians are the 
only ones who know how to get over these obsta* 
clesf. Bryan Edwards^ the elegant histCHrian of the 
British West Indies, however says, '* I have been as- 
** sured,if I am not ^eatly deceived ia my ircoUec* 
'' tion, that a vessel of thirty tons has sailed up to the 
' '* entrance of this lake, which very vesndl afterwards 
. ** made a voyage to Jamaica. J" About the latter 
end of the dry season, or middle of March, the river 
is so full of shoals as to render the passage very dif- 
ficult j; and the entrance into the river from the 
harbour of St John's, is scmiewhat obstructed by a 
bar, on which there are only five feet water. About 
sixteen years ago, an enterprising Englkhmtn, who 
casually visited the river, examined the di&isait 
passages over the bar, and discovered one, which aU 



. • Columbian Narigator^ p. f2. 

. t Introduction to J^flrey's West India Atlas, p. 11. 
X Edward's Account of the British Settlements on the M^^ 

quito Shore, Vol. 5. p. 2lS. ' 
v' j 'Col^ttfibitfi Navigator^ f.fB% 
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tiiough Jttcto w, vodld admit a Tes$d ^tft wiil^ <«0^^ 
^-Jmeittt *. The htebour aboTC-^Mentbhed, calkd 
^j&t John'Sy is very capable of coiltaiaii]^ frcua ten tb 
lifter idtuqps of war, with shallow wati^r birtba, of 
about tlnee fathoms ; and there is: room e]:H)ugh for 
one hundred sail of transports besides, which will' 
be perfisctiy secure from tbe north and south wiDds, 
the only dangerous winds on the doast f • ' ' 

The Lskeqf Nicmngua, from which the rirer 
fiows^ is about 170 British miles in leilgth^^d a^- 
bout half tiiat breadth* This gnmd lake is sitimted' 
ialhe province of the same same, and accotdii]^ to 
Alcedo is iKiTigaft}le Ibrrsfaips of the line. ^ Iii Iber 
<« hands of an enterpri&ng . people, this lake wpuldT 
■<< supply the kmg wishedfbr passage from the Ait* 
" hntic into thifr- Pacific, axid in tbcmbst diiwt 
** coarse^ tlmt «)uld be desired. Niture has^ al^ 
''ready sapped half the means, and'it is probable 
'* that a complete pstasxgp mi^ Imre been opmedj 
" at h^ the eafpence wasted in fruitleas expeditions 
•* to discover such a passage by the north-west or ttid 
" n(Mrth.east j/* Atthe Western extremiiy of the giteat 
lagocm, is a rivter which commiinitettis with the 

* Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution, &C4 to which are Jin« 
iiexed some observations . on th^ practicability of opening a 
commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, &c.bjr 
William Davis Robinson. Vol. 2d, p. 276. 

t Edward's Accpunt,c VpL 5th, Appendix, p. 215, 

$ Pinkertoi\'8 Oeography, 4tp. Vol 2d, p. 557- „ . 
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/idte ^ LlmdH ^ Um, dkHot flbMt eic^ 
feagttcsL Tlie dirtance fion Ae Lake of Len ip 
the ocean ]» tbout thirteea nuki ; and fix»i Nica** 

» twenty-one maki ^. ^^^The giouad between tl» 
'* two lakes aod the tea ke dead kTcdfr** 

Piiikertoa sajMt, '^ On the other aide tlie wpn^ M 
*' be cut, according to the best wcA tteat necent 
^ maps, would net exceed tctt ec tweWs^Eng^ii^ 
*^ nabs,, and nighteoit tocpenugraiiinav%9taaa^ 
^^ about two bundled Iboesand poimdtfstedug |..^ 

I have been the auae partkuhv ift noBtkoaug 
Hiis idea of % canal betwsen die twa seas, av die 
Mosquitosy w^mmc eoontry lit originalljr wa^ ^ai^ 
still all the eastern part f and the province of NEiea^ 
lagua, wkh the easeptaen qT the caatib <f Neuutra 
&fiora,0atheriyer San. Juan,, tt inhabited b/tbe 
Spffliiaids, only towank the Skmth Sea \^mA miSat 
innwdiatc yjcinity <£ the gcrt fake^ 

Bia QAmsio^ rises m the momtain oS die: ^ 
terioi; ai^ in ite eoni«« ^ thr aea, which is about 
fotty-fisse miliss^ sevend: smidl stseama eufitjr dscni^ 
adrea into it This.i»rsr,acDOidingtothe Spai^^ 
forma the boundoiy Jine betwem the provinc e s of 
- - . . - - . -, I ■ ■■ ^ 

* nobixi8<»i!s Memoirf of the Mexican Berolatiom; yol %% 
p. 278. 
t Ibid. 

% Pinkerton'ji Oeqgnpby^ vol 2d, p. 558. 
i IntrodttcUon to ths West India Ato, p< n. 
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Nkaragud sini^ Costa Rica. To the southward of 
this, is an inlet called the Boca de la Tortuga^ in- 
to which a small river of the same name discharges 
itself. 

- Rid dd las Anztielas^ and Rio Vasqw^^ are two 
i^Dall rivers both laying to the southward of Boca 
de la Tortuga. 

Port ofCofrtago^ is at the mouth of the Rio 

MoHnaf which the Buccaniers have named Car- 

pev^ters Rwer ; it is one of the grand rendezvous of 

theEiuopean contraband traders *. This river has 

a course of about sixty miles, and about tl^rty-fiye 

miles from ite mouth, it is joined by another ^t a 

placfei¥h^re the Spaniards have a fort called GastiU 

. fo de Austria J t}iere is a road from thence for about 

eightleagues to ihcEmbarcadero, or landing place, 

'. which is oiily seven or eight miles distant from the 

, port* 

From Carpenters River to Punta Chica^ or Mm- 
key Points the coast is inhabited by the race of 
Indians' called Txilamancas. The following are 
the capes or headlands, and also the. rivers that run 
. through this territory, emptying themselves into the 
sea, c^ Bay qfGhmtemala, as it is by some geogra- 
phers? designated Rio f de Suerre^ th? h^tbour, called 
elPortete,RioSaIado,^vto£Cuermvacai Rio San 
Antonio, Punta Blanca, Rio de Banana^, ttio de 

* Introduction to the West Indi^ Atlas, p. 1^, 
t The Spanish name for River. 

, E ' 
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mid&, iiadiiioiitfdiikbi^: thisk»foiis«st«etttedb7 
IheSpt^rdsthe bdcindtt:y'bH:^;r6«ittfe ^vinoes 
dCotta Bica and Veragua. 

4aht JA ^ ptolmtic^ ^ VekAgiA, ted ^^ter fhalt ftl« 
lows Punto Gorda de Tvrhi. 

•Liiigoon df CkhigiH, ^d AkAl^ ^/ j|/ffK^fi<f, 
is ah initii^nse ^ce ^'water^ It teas exc^ettt ab. 
H^bctfage : several islatnds extend %l!i£«ddved tUcycw its 
jMotith from :i^«nf4t ^S^^ '^ Tirbif to Pl»n<« (fe 
Vaienda,yvilstixly^^eiliVa1enfylP0iiii. TheSo«i 
dint ?bro, is HOn^^ the princi^l eMrahces to tiie 
tjoi^n ^tMnqm. IMs 44 kagues ftcnfi Foito 
ft^.^id feads^%^ \«l^ to tii« Salilii ^ iyi. 
Mraiflie, ie^ t>m«Tl90&^l?M» ; tad ibia 1^ «Mt, «r 
totbar sou^, to Chiiiqui liag^o^. Tte raoutk tb tlie 
West is called Boca del Drago, or Dragons raiwtli. 
Ita %he tecbour l^re is saife ttidiorage and good 
tifehft for ships ; «ad uHdOr the Utile i^atid^ in tile 
iFioinit^r, ^Buffieir veM6b laayvide seettrdy duni^ 
*doteift 'winds. Tfais iptaofc w^'O^cfti reitorted lo tfy 
^e Batcii&m, aiA here they victualled and »efit- 
led 'their Bedt, c<fti^9tibg«f ^nii)e'veslrdii,-&»r kS^ath 
ika expdd9ti<M*. 

Bryan Edlrairdd says, " "but <t)ie -llne^ itartotir in 
" 'eH the <:0ri^fieM, ftom Hohdeito <to fdrtb SfeBo, 

* Columbian Navigator, p, 21. 
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" adjf capable. ^ iQOfit^imjs D|e, wh9)te t^^ p£ 

•• Quest Britstfi, iw* good fi)«i^a|{^ tb^pu^^ti 

*• but wlwb bwwittoi it 91^2; fincelJ^nt.hat\(9Vffs, 

" sbftltejced ftop tjw WWiJirt ew^y ppipt; <?^ ^fi^PP* 

•* paff J it coxuwancb ^ toi<;t 9f WM^tW o>W? *f¥S^f?^ 

•• mile? in ei:fXfX^f v^A jojp? ^ llgWWi «9))l?4 *!»• 

•^ Qbinqm l9SPo»' ^ «i»pn! ^t ^ffptj flvfn- 

*< ^e^JLies iQtQ t]l)ie }ajB(Ku;i9r«iA^4.Ut^ ^P9sroto^^» 

•• people, ejqp^ ojir )|(IpS(^i^.fo4iaps»^(^ say |^y 

*• have trws4 «wn? of ^hen» ijuijt!?^ ]m% to ^e .;^ja< 

** ni?^ aettjbn^eiats. ^:%y air^, thaft iftev^ i^ a ^ 

" gjooD on the South Si^c^afit, right opjji^siUitpthe 

" Ghiifiqni la|goiOD, and ^a^ th!^ M>69t?9s l^T/e ^ 

** ^nMVMnicat^n wii^h ^^^j^i^ifr, hy JPHf^s ^f.^^fflif 

" qf ^e rivfrs a^»q(WHP«itt^9<l; ^^Vcim >' ?«» $fe^ 

" ftom a bill on th^ if^i^^ J>W# «f lh<^ IGW«!W 

** Lagoon, th»e is a spacious pro6pe9$ ,(}f Jaf ^ IHSM^ 

" 5fte pjiviigajion int? tj^e ^fpib^y vfe^ :?(Muf iffaki. 

?• ing of, will Jb<$ 9tt<Na4ed wjrtuw? ^pfii of iii'P'iU'' 

*^ to dups flf the l^rgefttpnRage, t)»e«9i^R]^ |^^ 

« bei^»g five fethow 1^'V ftfe.leflw^fajffi, f Tt'ejft- 

^'di^is wfep wtebit -tfej §PM^y «IPS«d }^b«fiP 

" bays axf yety, ^n^ j ^^^ $9 tf^egg^^ «o«)d 

" nerer conquer them, they called them Indiot 

** Bravos, or Wild Indianst Piq^ people have 

* Ednard's Account of the Britub Settlementsjl^ the Mofc 
qaiUf Shore. Vol. 5th, p. SIS. 

E2 
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^ often shewn an inclination to trade with the En-^ 
" glish ; but the Mosquitos, (to the northward,) 
** being jealous, it has been thought more prudent 
" to decline it, though a settlement erected here, 
" with a fort, might be attended with a very lucra- 
** tive trade to the British nation. Near this coast 
*' is foimd a small shell fish, which aflfords the true 
•* Tyrian dye. The country is very fruitful, and 
" produces great plenty of mango, equal to that of 
•• the East Indies, with several sorts of spices, indiidr^ 
** ing the wild nutmeg, many of which were 
*• brought by the French, who once had a design of 
" settling here ♦ ." There are at present about sixty 
persons, chiefly English fix)m Jamaica, settled here, 
and the Indians of the whole of the district of 
Chiriqui, recognise George Frederic, king of the 
Mpsquito nation, as their soverei^, and pay him an 
annual tribute. 

There is a kay on the north point of the Boca 
del Toro, with cocoa nut trees on it ; which shews 
itself like a snow under sail. When you get tiiiis 
kay in sight, bearing from S. by E. to S. S.W. you 
must haul off; for there is very foul ground, which 
lays for at least 3 leagues from the kay f . 

• Jefierys. 

t The W^st India Pilot, p. 36, 
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ISLANDS. 

Riiaian, vulgarly called Rattan, is about thirty 
miles in length, and varies from five, to seven, and 
eight miles in breadth; it lies nearly E. and 
W. and the east end of it bears N.W. by W. 
distance 14 leagues from Cape Honduras, and 11 
from Truxillo, and lays 444 miles W. S.W. fixmi 
Jamaica. It is estimated to contain about 250,000- 
acres ; the climate is very healthy, the land in the 
vallies rich and fertile. Here are great quantities 
erf" cocoa nuts, wild figs, and excellent grapes*. 
The forests produce white oaks, and pine trees fit 
for masts for merchant ships f . It abounds with 
deer, wild hogs, Indian rabbits, and birds of many 
fipecies ; parrots are innumerable, and their inces- 
sant noise may be heard at a considerable distance 
from the shore :f . Its soil, and the natural advan- 
t^eaconnected withit, might perhaps in no de- 
gree be found inferior to many of the West India 
islands which are cultivated, and it is considerably 
larger than many of them § . A constant breeze from 
the E. cools and tempers ]|;the air, and it abounds 



♦ Jeffcry's West India Atlas, p. 17. 

♦ Maltham's Naval Gazetteer, Vol. 2d. 
t Henderson's HondMras, p. IfiSj 

f Ibid. p. l68. 
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with excellent water *. At its west end arc seteral 
fine meadows of many himdred acres, where the 
Jamaica fdanters formerly used to breed mules. 

The north coast is defended by a coi^tim^ wef 
of rocksi between which are very-few passdg«9 eYca 
for small vessels. The louth s^ of Ruatm hag se^ 
veral good hgrbouns : the priacipal^ named by Urn 
En^ish New Pert Roycd, and where they bogwi 
their settlement,, ^ is a very fine harbour^ and c^ 
*^ pable of being made impregnable ; tho sea br«6i^ 
^* meeting no obstruction, l^ws quite th^QUght w4 
*V renden the place* extremely healthy ; thf air ii 
^* cooler, and more te«^rate thgn most f^t^ of t^ 
••West Indies f." 

This Iwrbonr is i^aturally guarded by v^ ^ 
. sho^, and has an entrance so small asr<^y to f4« 
mit one ship at a tiine {. It h fonn^djOn the m^ 
by several islets and shoals, which &«n two e^tmii* 
ces» The l^^st of tl^se is called QgQrg^i Ifki 
and the besi; channel is at the we^t e^d di iX^ M 
the N,£l. end ^f the harbour there is a sin^ |u^, 
caHed Cmreegm^ Koy^ where vessels vo^j }» ^m^ 
and repairetd. Tins is the best ancJKMi%^^V964f^ 
iUiat come ij» to st^ for any oopside^e %Q» {• 



• Maltham's Naval GaBeUesr. Vd.^d. 
+ West India Prlot, ITS*. 
X Jeffery's West India Atlas, p. 17. 
4 Columbian Navigator^ p. 3S. 
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^ In Pott Bcyd Ba/tbimr^ British dips Soaxdf 
•* obtained wood ; and they procured water from 
^' a livukt In tise N. W. part ^ the harbour. The 
^ harbow is capaciotts enough to contain 20 or S5 
^ Bail<i' tte ime. Fosnedj tbrne were two amall 
^ ttttteiiet beie; one on t!he west eod of Geoige^a 
^Ide^ and the odier on a high point of land OB the 
''S.W.pairt of tile harbour. The lidights of Baa- 
^ tan coiocnaad aioh an exfeensiye prospect, that nt> 
""^ voneb c&n pass to the Bay of flkxiduras without 
^* Jk&ig s»ii ftom them <J^. *• 

Withk ^ihout thMe leagues of the w«st end of 
Ihe ishmd,:aiid just ito leewasd of the iseooBid point 
^^t coa^y m ruimingdown&om Port Royal, isa 
fittbottr c^^ aiwofCs Ccw, teiy convensent in 
iioMh «0midd for iftiqis to shelter m that are bound 
iA nSstt Bay ^f Jt^duras. The banks on both sides 
jof ^the haiboar ue Tery ^steep, IS to 3 fathoms 
«o/t telf It ift»^'s lei^H^ ftom the dioep walbnr to Hie 
^hbakst. tt is best to mdbior in the mklcfle of the 
tfarbo«rriii aboiiit IS or lig ftthoms, dby gmund, 
aftd mocMT vriA a fcedge t8> the «ast«OTd ; you witt 
tiiei^ be abreast ^f a cveek km. tte ^ast side of the 
liadKmrf^ Thbisa&ie ootiet^as yon nosty be «t 
iflca in iO minutes j andi in "case-oi aocmefits, a ves- 
sel may be saved here wit^KHit anchors or cables, 

♦ Columbian Navigator, p. 38. 

t Earle'5 Sailing Directions, 1799^ p« ^U 
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by nmnii^ up the N.E. part of the hart)our/ which 
is all soft mud * • 

The Englidi in 1742^ took posaessioh d£ the is^ 
land of Buatan, and biiilt a fcwrt in which they put a 
garrison of 250 men; one Pitts, a logwood cutter, 
was its first governor, who never had a successor ■f-'. 
5« Our ships, bound from Honduras to Jamaicaf. 
" touch at Port Royal when they want water or 
^* have SfNTung a leak ; and those which go fix)m J^- 
'^ maicato Honduras, take pilots there for the Bay :}:•'' 
This fine island is claimed by H. H. the Oaizique 
of Poyais. " The Spaniards have a kind of military 
*' station or look-cmt post on this island ; this, how- 
•* ever, may rather be considered as intended to es- 
" tablish their right to it by occupancy than as a 
^ means of defence, as the force does not consist of 
'^ more than five or six men §•" The small idands 
adjoining the east end of Ruatan, named Helena 
Moratte^ and Barba/retta, may be deemed only a^ 
detached parts of the former; they are situated on a 
flat, extending ftoxa Ruatan, and are only separated 
from each other by a narrow channel of* the sea. 
They are firequented by turtles, and abound in In- 
dian mbbits, an animal something larger than a 

* Earle's Sailing Directions^ 1799, p. 29. 
t Jeffery'8 West India Atla3, p. 17. 

X Ibid. p. 17. 

§ Henderson's Honduras; p. l^i. 
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liare, the fle^ of which is consideifed very ddicsite. 
Captain Heoderson, oa bis return from Mosquttis, 
was driven by stress rf weather to take shelter un- 
der Barfoaretta^ on the beach of which he constrtict- 
ed a but, but could not gain the interior withoot 
great difficulty ; the surface though high, being 
deadj covered with inHpoaetniUe underwood. *^ Af- 
'* ter a walk of about a mile and a half along the 
^* beach, in a contrarf course to the on^ had punmed 
** the day befort, we came to the rocks, and here, al- . 
*^ tlK>ugh our progress seemed less difficult to the 
"eye, it scarcely presented fewer obstacles to the 
" feet Diffieulti^, however, sink before detefmi- 
** lotion. I was resolved to mount, to it therefore 
** I went with hands and knees. After soitie 
" trouble, I gained a firm station on a toter- 
^* able eminence : and w^ithout resorting to the 
'* extravagatit and affected language sometimes u^d 
** on similar occasions, I might truly say, the whole 
♦* was enchantingly beautiful and picturesque. The 
" spot da which I stood might be connected wilil a 
" space *bf somewhat more than half an acte,cntire- 
•* ly clear of trees, gro^ng with a luxuriant grass. 
*^ Beyond this the whote became a thick continued 
" grove, 

*' Where scarce a speck rfday, 
'^ Falls on t!ie lengthened gloom." 

Thomson* 

" At the bottom of the rock, the sea rolled with 

F 
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^ bud and haughty sway, and the confused mass of 
^ ftoiift which lay scattered about, at once confiss- 
^ sed its uncontrollable dominion *. '' 

Guafuya, vulgarly called Banaca^ was discover^ 
^ by CkdumbuSy and is about 60 miles in circum- 
ftience* It lies ab6ut the distance of 40 leagues 
W. S.W. fixm the Swan Islatid, and 20 leagues 
ftbm Black Biver< " The part of the island we 
^ were on was highly rmnantic and picturesque, 
^* mdMkeRuatan^ ][MX)fusely covered with trees. Its 
^natural productions appeared nearly the same. 
:^* The little bay in which we anchc^red was of great 
^ depth, and so transparent that the shell fish and 
'^ coral rocks at the bottom might be clearly discern- 
^edf.'^ This isl^id contains abundance of lime- 
stone ; and la^ns cal^ninaries^ an ore of zinc, has 
been discovered here. The land is very high, and 
il can be seen at a great distance off at sea. 

Tbc harbour on the south side is called Hal/^ 
moan Kay^ firom a small island of that name and 
shape, dose to its entrance ; it is also the largest Of 
several, that ky about the entrance, and has cocoa- 
JUittrMs growing on k. There are several other kays 
.inside. To go to the watering place, you must steer 
westfrom theHalf-moon Kay, for the middle, or Tro- 
lan^s Kay^ and from thence W. by N. for the kay 

* Hendenon'a Honduras^ p. 194. 
•»Ibid,p.l7& 
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yrhidi is nearest the island, and cailoiFremA$ffm*s 
Kay. Thsax run round the nortii-east side, bet;vi«eiei 
it and the island, observing to keep close ta ^ 
leef^ and to fetch as near as 70U can to the kay^ 
and whien it bears East fixm you, to let go the aa^ 
chor* '' There are sereral patches of rocks lyiflg 
'< to the southward and westward ; but as the water 
^ is very clear, those dangers nmy be avoided #•- 
Between Half-moon Kay, and the S^W. Kay, audi 
about mid-channel over to the eastward, lies a very, 
dangerous shoal, where there is hardly eight feet 
water in some places ; the bad effects of which 
were felt by BL B. M. sloop Swift, which stnidc 
upon it in 1764, and was thereby obliged to throw 
her guns overboard f. *' Battan and Booaca, loir 
** the conveniency of very fine harbours, the good* 
'* ness of the sdil, pureness of the air, the ffeit 
** quantity of fish and wild hogs, cocoa-nuts, fine** 
*^ ness of water and commanding ground; those 
" islands are proverbially called in that country^ 
*• • the Garden of the West Indies; the Key to 
" Spanish America^ New Gibraltar* ^* : and they 
** of themselves, from their natural strength^ mi£^ 
^* be made impregnable, being tenable with a very 
" small force J. 

• Columbian Navigator, p, S7. 

t Directions for Sailing to the Moskito Shore, Rattao^ aiu)i 
Bsty of Honduras, &c. by Captain Hester* 
% Wright's Memoir, p. 16. 
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S^nan Idanif, called bj Uie Spaniards Santif' 
nfOm^ are two islets, situated about dOO miles ftom 
the west end of Jfiamaica, and about 90 miles dis- 
twt &Qm Black River. They are surrounded by a 
reef, excepting on Ac S,W. side, where there is an- 
diK»age. C(Hi^derable quantities of fustic grow 
here^ and great numbers t^ turtle resort to them, to 
iaf their eggs. Vessds from Jamaica, bound to 
^ Mosquito Shore suid Bay of Honduras, usually 
endearour to make these islands, from \rtience they 
take a fresh departure. It is in conteipplation to 
^KJsttabHsh a few &hermen's families on them, for die 
purpose erf" being able to supply pilots to vessds, 
bound to Black River and Balixe. 

Old Prwidence, lies in latitude 13« 26' N. j it 
is only two leagues and a half long, and one broad ; 
its most northerly point, called Santa CatUina, is 
separated from it by a narrow channel, on which 
the Buccaniers had built a bridge *. It is nearly 
surrounded by a reef, which also incloses the isle of 
CataKna. A break on the reef, on the western 
fide, admits vessels to an anchorage, in 4 fathoms f . 
This island formerly belonged to the Earls of War* 
wick, and its possession was secured to England by 
the 8th article of the American treaty in 1670, but 
it afterwards reverted to the Spaniards. It has lat- 



• Jeffery'a West India Aths, p, 11, 
t ColumbiaQ Navigator; p. Si. 
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teriy been in possession (£ the independent chief, 
General Amy, who has bnik a town there, called 
IstAdh. Its present population is between three 
and four hundred souls, exdusire of the garrison. 
It has been very much celebrated in the history of 
the BuccanierSy who fortified it, and made it for 
some tune their principal retreat. In 1665, Mans- 
velt, the pirate, sensible of the great convenience oi 
these islands, in his descents on the Spanish Main, 
took them, and connected them by a bridge, in* 
tending to raise provisions on them &»r his whole 
fleet, leaving a garrison and French governor; Ac 
latter delivered them soon after to the Spaniards, 
who fortified them, but they were subsequently 
taken by the Buccaniers *. Notwithstanding the 
smaUness of this island, it may be considered as one 
of the best in the West Indies, both on account of 
its finiitfolness and the salubrity of its air j to which 
we may add, the facility of fortifying its shores ; 
it is watered by four streams, two only of whioh are 
dry in summer ; the woods, composed of cedars, 
fustic, and other trees for dying, are full of an in^ 
credible number of pigeons; guanas, whose flesh 
in taste resembles that of a chicken, are in great 
abundance ; and there is not a serpent, or any other 
venomous creature to be fotmd f . 



* Columbian Navigator^ arL MosquUia^ p. Sl« 
+ Jeflfery's West Into Atlas, p. 11. 
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San Andres, sometimes called St Andrews, and 
St Andreas, lays in latitude 12^. 3(/, with the 
north point of the island N. hy £• the middle £. 
by S^ ^d the south point S. £ *• San Andieas is 
about 18 leagues frcnn Old Providence. At &e S. 
W. side, you may anchor in very good san^y 
ground. About a mile &om shore, you have from 
15 fathoms to 6 fathoms. You may come to an 
anchor in what water you please f. On the west 
^ide there is a fine harbour called the Ccoe, where 
large vessels may anchor within a cable's length of 
the shore ; " the water here is so deep that the Mon- 
^' arch, a ship of 600 tons, anchored with a cable a- 
•* stem, within a few yards of the shore J.** On Ac 
east side there is good anchorage in Cocoa-Piumb^ 
Tree-Bay ; the entrance is between two small iskts ; 
on the bar there is two and a half fathoms water. 
This is ^n excelleijt harbour for vessels not exceed* 
ing 200 tons : up the harbour toward? the north 
end, there is fine shelter, and plenty of wood and 
water to be had. 

Mr Weatherhead, a medical officer attached to the 
army of General Macgregor in 1819, and who has 



* Colambian Navigator^ p. 81* 

t Earle's Sailing Directions, p. 98. 

X An Account of the late expedition against the Isthmus of 
Darien^ under the command of Sir Gregot M'GregcM*; by W. 
J), We^Qrhe^d^ Es^. Loudon 182 1> p. 15. 
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mm^ pubfished, rather a biassed account of the late 
expedition against Darien, influenced probably by 
his own disappointment, says, ** the Island of St An- 
^ drews is a coral formation, of small size« within a 
^* few hours sail of the Island of Old Providence and 
^ the Com Islands^ and about forty-eight hours sail 
^'frpm the main land of South America. It is 
"beautifully varied by hills ^id valleys covered 
*' with woods, sugar and cotton plantations, provision 
" grounds, and excellent pasture for oxen j the beef 
" and pork here are very superior^ fowls are in a- 
**• bundance, yams, jdantains, and cocoa-nuts, pines^ 
" shaddocks, forbidden fruit and tamarinds, onions, 
•* dialots, fee. 8c<:. enrich the provision grounds, and 
•• grow round the picturesque houses and cottages of 
*• the inhabitants*.'^ In another place he says, "two 
** roads lead feom the cove the length of both sides 
•* of the island ; they are, however^ somewhat difK- 
*^ cult at landing to find out ; indeed, so snugly are 
^' all the houses on the island situated, that only one 
•• of them can be perceived from the sea, it appear- 
**€dtoiisto be iminhabited. The island is ex:- 
•* tremely healthy, rich and beautiful, perpetually 
•* cooled by delightful sea breezes f /' 
The island of San Andres contains about three 

hundred white persons and people of colour, and be- 

J II ■ ^ ■ ■■.■■■■ 

* Weatherhead'fl account of the expedition against the Isth- 
mus of Dmen^ p. 15. t Ibid. 
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tween ten and twdre hundred dares ;' " (hej carry 
'* on a considerabte smuggling trade with the Main^ 
'' ship cotton^ &^. for Jamaica, sttpfdy Chagres sad * 
^* Potto Bdlo with ground provisions, audi believe^ 
^ annually dispose of a number of tte chit^pen of , 
«« their slaves at the ports on the South American 
M coast ♦• " In the month of December 1815, tw«> 
Carthag^uan privateers landed their crews and cap- 
tured the island, putting the Spanish governor and 
Boldiers to the sword; they spiked the guns of the 
batteries, and burnt the government house, and 
Governor Gonzale's plantation, at the same time 
carrying away many of the slaves. In 1818, Gene* 
ral Aury sent his sick here from the island of Fro- 
vidmice, and in April 181&, General Macgfegor «mc 
to an anchor in the Cove with hisfleet ; ^^ the island of 
** St Andreas was taken formal possession of by him- 
" self and the ^governor, in the name of the govem- 
" ni^t of New Grenada, on Sunday the 4th April, 
" 1819. At twelve o'dock the patriot colours of 
'* Grenada were hoisted on Levaphills, near the scite 
'* of an intended battery, which was to command 
*^ the cove, and a salute of 21 guns was fired by the 
" Hero upon the occasion f,^ immediately after which 
die was commisaioned as a naticmal vessel, and im- 



* Weatherhead's Account of the Expedition against the 
Isthmus ofDarien^p, 15, 
t Ibid, p, 15. 
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der a aecpnd sahife of twentjr^oine gme^ hoifted tiie 
iodependeat standacd of New Gfesadai MFhen bis 
EscceUemgr Bon Jitaii Elias Lopez, the govemor of 
€arthageda and Delegate of the Genecsd Coi^regi 
cf New Grenada, confened oa her the imme of JSl 
Miwgregot *, in compliment to the coannander ia 
chief. ^ A dinner was given on dioie bj the ex-^^ 
'* ratior, at which tiie principal officer* were present^ 
^andxshief itiiiabitantdof the island; an oath of 
^ allegiance to the goremmedt of New. Ord^« 
^^ nada was taken, and Genoal Wolf at aot^ 
^ TJie soldiers business is to dic^ was sung with 
** all that enthusiasm, wluch the occasion inspired^ 
'^ It wa9 the intention of Sir Gfegor to conirert St 
'' Andxeas into a dep6t &r die sick, tb erect foirts^ 
^' &c. upon the idand, and to leave a part of the 
" artillery and niotcA f .*' AfSter the recapture of 
Pcffito Bello, General M^gtegor returned here, uncE 
^n took formal possession of the idand, appoifidhg 
Gdlond Woodbine, the Adjutant-General of the 
army, to be its governor. At the capture of Porto 
Bella, \» particnlaarly distinguished Uonself > Wea« 
tfa^head says^ ** Cobnel Woodbine now led the 
'* advance, who, firom his e^eri^ice ki binAi^ghtw 
" ing in the late American wat, Wh€tt at ^ head of 
'* the Indians, was weU calculated for this deicrip« 
** tion of service t**' This dfieer, who has been 

♦ The Maegteg^ft*. 

f WeatberheacTs Account of the Expedition against t^ 
Isthmus of Darien, p. 19 and 2o. J Ibid, p. 9S. 
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sevefal yeats in the Cazique's senriloe, \va8 pitmioted 
in 1819» to the rank of Brigadier-General, and at 
the same time received the MilUary order of the 
Green Crass; and in 1820, in consideration of hid 
long and &ithful attachment, was entrusted with 
the important oflSce of Vice-Caxique of 'Popis j 
and it is my firm opinion, that no one could have 
))een found more deserving and worthy of this con* 
fidencQ^ or more capable of filling the important 
station with credit to himself, and benefit to the 
native Indians, as well as the settlers in general. 

There are some islets or kays in the vicinity of 
San Andres. At the distance of six le^ues to the 
eastward are the E.SJC. Kays^ they are three in 
number, and have rec& all roimd them ; there is 
good anchorage for small vessels, but a person ought 
to be well acquainted. The S.S.W. Kays, called 
by the Dutch Ahur-kerken^ and by the Spaniards 
AJbuquergue^ aire three dslets with good anchoring 
ground. There is nothing td fear hire ; the water 
about them is deep and clear, and every thing may 
be seem There are a few rocks above watef , close 
to the kays^ but they will be avoided by keeping 
the island of San Andres N. by W. until the 
S.S.Wi kays bear S^W^ by S^ when you may pro- 
ceed as ce»ivenient*. Both the above kays ^re 
coveted With cocoa-nuts; tfnd large quantities of 
turtle are caught here in the season, many of them 

• Columbian Navigator, arL MosquiUa, p. 31. 
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of the Hawks-bill species. In a clear day^ both the 
£.S.£. and S.S.W. kays may be distinctly seen 
from the heights of San Ajndres. 

Corn Islands^ called by the Sp^^ds Ish^ di 
ManglareSf lie to the eastward of Pearl Key La* 
go(Mi J they are of conaderable heighty the souHi- 
western is the largest From the smaller island 
stretches a reef, about two leagues distant on the 
north-east side of thq island. These two islands 
are reckoned 50 leagues distant from Sandy Pay*. 
The largest is neariy surroimded by a reef, but 
there is anchorage on the western side, in clear 
sandy ground, in 4, 5, gtQ &thoms water. IdUk^ 
Com Island^ is full of large cocoa-nut trees, and 
has fresh water : in the GrecU Com Island^ jHeiAy 
of good fresh water may be found, by diggiajg^ 
small holes in the sand. Several English &milie9 
reside upon these islands, where they raise cotton 
and plenty of stock ; the pc^i^lation may be estiT 
mated at one hundred souls. 

MOUNTAINS, 

The chief of these to the westward, are called the 
Payer Hills, and by the Spaniards Sierras de h 
Cruz. This high land terminates with a remarlfe-. 
able sugar loaf hill, supposed to have been a vol-' 
cano, which stands several leagues inland, upon the 
eastern bank of Black River, and nearly south froip ^ 



^ The Wm India Pilot, 93. 
G3 
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the eatmnoe ; {wther westward,a little distance in tbe 
mteric;^, Btandft^tlie Ugh round hiH called the P^cac/h^ 
A chain of bfty mountains run di;igpnally firom the 
9^7 of Tr(udlla» ne^y wuth^^ast, to Saiat Jtt^ns^ 
which are deeined inacceasiUe, and serve as a eto^ng 
btgrrier between 0ie' SpaJiiish and Mk)9(}uito %fm^ 

CUMATE. 

The climate is mild for tho0e latitudes, and being 
continental^ not nearly so hot as the islands in the 
Mme parallel f • The gmat salubrity of the air | oC 
fhifl ddi^t&l and most valuaUe country $, sup« 
ii^ a constant fimd of health and activity to the$ 
f^iropean settler, a biasing whicdi is seldom aijoy<-> 
ed in the same degree in any other part of either 
North cf South America, With the exception of 
a few months in the year, this country is constantly 
refreshed by regular sea breezes, accompanied by an 
average of heat that may be taken at the tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees ||. The temperature of the air 

# WHghlfHi Memoir, p. 11. 

t Memoir of the MosquilQ Territox7« by CapUnn Wright» B^ 
N. 1808, p. 11. 

tlbid,p.U. 

f Aocomt of the BritBASettlmenti on the MoequitQ sbore^ 
bjr Bijftn Edwards in 1778, Sth Edit vol. 5, App. p. 205. 

K Account of the British Settlement of Honduras^ by Captaia 
flqiderson, 41th Regiment, 2d £^t 1911, p. IS. -^ 
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vams indeed coraiderabJiy acccardiag to the deya- 
tioQ of tb^ biad, but with thi^ ^xceptioq, the me- 
dium degrtie.of heat is much the^ sm^ thix)ughout 
the wwatxy^ Captain Hendeiwn, speaking of the 
climate of Hondura9« vi^ juatljf eiboerved, ^ .The 
«^ oHmate of this part of the: Aoiencan contincrit is 
^ gnsatly supecbr tolbat of most otbftr parts of the 
** same vast portion of the globCi eitiier in higher or 
*f iower degrees of latitude* It is equally superior 
^^ to the climate of the West India isIands^ generals 
^fy; fi>r peisons whose health and constitutiona 
'^ha(ve becon^ impaired from the e%cts of the 
** latter, very &equently acquire a sadden itstora- 
*^ lion of both after an arriv^ at Hondulras ^. " Thid 
obsennation holds not only equally good, but even iix 
aimperior degree, with respect to the Mosquito shore^ 
^id there certacinly is not any where to be found in 
either the Northern or Southern oontinent of Ame- 
rica so salubrious, axid delightfiil a climate. 



SEASONS. 



A tropical year seems properly to comprehend 
but two distinct seasons, the wet and the c/rgr, and 
these hare also their marked difference, though na-* 
ture may not have determined the shades df varia- 

. - * ' ^ " ' ' ' 

^ Acconnt of die British Settlemeot of Haaduras, by Captaiq 
HpfiderBOfi, 44th B^'naent, 2d EOit )?l],p. 12. 13, 
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tion with the same tUxoag lines which she has aflSbsr- 
ed to most other sitoations under bar dmninion j 
but as the rains in these climates eonstitule two 
great periods, it may be describeii like*, the £itfa-* 
pean year, under fcur divisions. 

The Spring or vernal season may be said to com- 
mence with the n^ontfas of April and May, when 
the feliage of the trees ev^ntly becopie moie vi« 
vid, and the savannas begin to change their ruaBet 
hue, even previous to the &:st periodical tains; 
which are now daily expected, and compaied with 
the autumnal rains, may be said to be gentle dmw^ 
ecs. After these rains have continued a short time, 
the weather becomes diy, settled and salutaiy ; and 
the tropical Sun^n^ror dry season^ itigog in full 
glory. The sun, during this space, is always most 
powerful, and its vivid rays are not miti^^ by 
the same uniformity of breeze that prevails dur« 
ing the other months of the year. Not a cloud ia 
to be perceived ; and the nights at this season are 
transcendently beautiful. The clearness and bril- 
liancy of the heavens, the serenity of the air, and 
the soft tranquillity in which nature reposes, contri- 
bute to harmoniae the mind, and produce the most 
calm and delightful sensations. 

The moon too, in these climates, displays far^reat* 
er radiance than in Europe. The smallest print is le« 
gible by her light, and in the moon's absence, her 
fi^nction is not ill supplied by the brightness of the 
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nu&y-wajr, and by that ^orioab planet Venus, 
which appears here like a little moon, and glitter) 
with 4M> refolgeiit a beam as to casta shade from 
trees, binldings and other objects, making fiill a- 
mends for the short stay and abnqpt dqiarture of the 
crppusculmn or twilight *. 

The state of the weather ccmmumly continues 
with little variation, from the middle of June until 
the end of August, when the diurnal breeze begins 
to intermit, and the sun, during this space, is always 
more po?rerful, and instead of a steady and refinesh^ 
ing wind from the sea, there are usually &int bree^ 
zes, and cahns alternately* These are preludes 
to the second periodical or autumnal seasons. Large 
towering clouds, fleecy and of a reddish hue, are 
now seen in the morning in the quarters of the 
south and south-east ; the tops df the mountains at 
the same time appear dear of cbuds, and the ob- 
jects upon them wear a bluish cast, and seem much 
nearer to the spectator than usual. When diese 
vast aecumulattons of yapour have ris^i to a con^ 
siderable height in the atmosphere, they common-* 
ly move horiaontally towards the mountains, pro- 
elaimtng their progress in deep and roiling thunder, 
which reverberated from peak to peak, and an*- 
swered by the distant roaring of the sea, heighten 
the majesty of the scene, and irresistibly lift up the 

* Edirard'a History of the West ladies, vol. 1st, p. 9. 
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mtnd of the dgectatorto the great Author of all fiub* 
Umity*. 

The waters, however^ with whidi these cQi^|;re- 
gated vapours load the atmosphare, seldom £a!l with 
great and genetal force tintil the beghinii^ of Octo- 
ben 

But the wtt season^ as it is emphatically denomi- 
nated^ is not considered here the season of disease. 
It is £itally otherwise with the lyhole of the Wetft 
Indies* At the begmning of November, what are 
called the norOu, north winds, commence, and gene*- 
jraily continue, with little variation, till the return 
of the month of March. Whilst these winds last, 
the mornings and evemngs are cold, frequently nn-i 
pleasantly so ; and what in this country is under- 
stood by a voei norths might perhaps furnish no very 
imperfisct idea of a November day in England ; a 
diy tiorthy on the contrary, is healthfiil, agreeable, 
and invigorating f . The north wind having ac- 
quired sufficient force^ the atmosphere is cleared f 
and now comes on a succession of serene and plea- 
sant weather, the north-east and nortfaedy winds 
qneading coolness and delight throughout the whole 
of the country* If this interval, thereftre, from the 
b^;iiuiing 6£ December to the end of April, be cal- 
led winter, it is certamly the finest winter cox the 



• Edward's History of the Weait Indies, vol. Ist, p. 11. 
t Henderson's Honduras, p. 14. 
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g^obe. To iraktitdinariaQS and persons adTanped in 
li£by it 13 the climate of Paradise ^« 



SOIL. 



Tbs eoil is evoy where fertite in a tay ttiMaoitt!* 
mon degree, and capable of prodacmg in the uti&ort 
peifeetion, whatever is produced between th^ tto^ 
fries f. Few countries, perhaps, ever possessed 
higher adv^itages, in an agricultural point of view^ 
than the greater part of that which is jdbced con- 
tiguous to the Bay of Honduras. The eEtraordinaiy 
benefits that might re^^ltfrom the happiest cod- 
lunation of climate and soil, are almost disregarded ; 
and the cultivation of the <totb, which in almost 
every bdier «pot of thne habitable world, claims ft 
first attenti(m, is here held of no consideratioa at 
all p The schI is so rich, that, until three or four 
seasons of ratoon canes has in some degree impo* 
veri^d the land, no sugar can be produced; the 
first ^owth rising to the great height of sixtjecn to^ 
eighteen feet, and o£ several inches diameter j wiiicfa 
naturally impoverishes the saccharine juices. This 
feet must sufficiently tend to dww the great fcrii- 



» Edward's History of the West Indies, vol 1, p. ld» 
t JbkL p. 208. 

t Henderson's Honduras, p. 37, 38. 
. H 
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Hty of the 0oU in producing maize, Indian mm^ 
cotton, coflfee,and provkdons of all kindd, exceeding 
by fer any thing known in the West India Is- 
lands ♦• 

In the month of Se^ember 1806, Captain Hen- 
derson was sent firom Balize to the Mosquito Shove, 
dtOLVg&i with H variety of presents, ordered by go- 
i(Fettment fer the Chiefs oi that nation ; he says^ 
^ The soil they inhalHt is abundantly fertile, and 
^capable of many modes of culfiyation. Indian 
•* com of the finest quality, plantains, cassava-root, 
^ varieties of the yam and sweet potatoe, are plen- 
^* tifttlly raised from it. The su^-cane, cotton 
•*and tobacco, thrive equally well} and in the 
** mountainous situations, coflfee, no doubt, might 
^ be produced, not inferior to that which is raised 
*• in the West India Islands f/* Had Captain Hot- 
derson visited Black IWver, he would have there 
-teen as fine coffee ai is produced in any part of the 
W(»rld. 

Every variety of animal and vegetable liature, 

fi)r use or beauty, fot food or luxury, has been most 

liberally bestowed on this country. It is every 

. where plentifully watered ; and the soil is almost 

every where fertile in a very uncommon degree, and 



• CftfM^mi Wright's Memoir, p. ii, i% 
t Henderson's Sketches of the Mosquito Indians, p. ^12, 
213. 
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capable of producing, in the utmost perfectiQiiv' 
whatever is produced between the tropics. The 
cotton bush, the cocoa or chocolate nut, and vend^ 
Iocs, flourish spontaneously all orer the country j 
indigo, too*, is a native, and appears to be the 
same sort with that of the neighbouring province of 
Guatemala f , which is accounted the best of aiq^. 
The sugar-canes arrive here to as great perfecticHi 99 
in any of the islands J. The productions common 
to the West India Islands, with a considerable va- 
riety of such as are more familiarly known to that 
part of the continent which is comprehended within 
the tropics, might unquestionably be cultivated, at 
Honduras with equal, if not, in many instmccs^ 
with superior success. The sugar-cane viewed a^ 
the most valuable of all, thrives with the richest 
luxuriance. Cofiee, another, and now become one 
of the most profitable articles of our island culture^ 
grows equally well. Cotton must likewise be ior 
eluded. Indigo might also amply reward th^labourj 
of the cultivator; an inferior sort is indigenous. In-? 
dian arrow-root is abundantly produced, and pimentQ 
has been tried under the most encouraging appeap-i 
ance of profit §. " Previous to the removal of the 
" English settlers from the Mosquito Shore, sey^r^l 



• Indigofera Argeitta, Linn. t Indigqfera DUperma, Linm 
t Edward's West Indies, vol. 5tb, A^?. p. 208. 
§ Henderson's Hoaduras, p. 39. 
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** nigar plantations had been formed on Black Biver, 
^ and the 8i^;ar and rum which th^ furnished was 
^ rtry general^ deemed, by competent judges, not 
^ inferior to the same articles the produce of Ja« 
^•maiea*." 

One might CfdtiTate rice, cocoa, indigo, alk gnuv, 
t<ftbaceo, 8tc. to adyantage in this country ; at pve^ 
sent, we get ^xMoa it tiger and buck-skins, dying- 
woodi of several kinds, gums and balsams, indigo^ 
cochineal, sarsaparilla, tortoise-shells, zebra-wood, 
for cabinet-makers, &c. but all these only in small 
quantities f • 

Frran Bluefields to Black Hirer, the country is 
^ener^y flat for many miles from the sea-coast ; 
|mt it rbes into hills much sooner to the westward 
of Black River, and to the southward of Bluefields:]:. 
The savannas, or plains, aflbrd the richest pastur« 
f^ beii^ capable of any sort of cultivation §: 
^dless tracts of fine ridges interspersed all over the 
^imtry, would supply an inexhaustible fund of tar 
and turpentine ; the trees being so redundant with 
the lienors, that when put into the deepest rivers 
^y instantly wik ||. 



^ Hendenon'8 Honduras, p. 39^ 40. 
f Jieflbry't West India Atlas, p. 11. 
X Edward's History of the West Indies, v(4. 5tli, app. p. 
808- 
§ Wright's Memoif; p. U. 
y Ibid^ p. 1^. 
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MINERALS AND MINERAL SPRINGS. 

GoLB^-^thisis the only mineral that has yet beea 
discorercd in this country, with the exception of 
lapis calaminaris, in the Island of Guanaja: 
many of the rivers, by washing the sands in fine 
sieves, furnish the native globules of pure gold. 
Those mines that have been discovered are very 
rich : " I shall particularly mention one at Albra- 
** poyer, which might have turned out to infinite . 
" advantage to those concerned, had honesty in the 
^ conducting of it been as proportionably attended 
^* to as the mine was rich. This mine, with several 
** others might, with proper management, be again 
** WOTked to great benefit *• " In the neighbour- 
ing province of Honduras, there are a great many 
mines both of alver and gold ; it is therefore pro* 
bable that mines of the former metal will also be di$« 
covered here, when the country becomes more peo* 
pkd, for the ridge of mountains that traverse tte 
Mosquito territory, are spurs of the same ^at 
chain that separate this country firom that of Hon* 
duras and Nicaragua, and which contain many ridi 
mines of both these metals. The Mexican gold is 
chiefly alluvial, but partly foumi in primitive moun« 

♦ Wright'3 Memoir p. 14. 
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tains, and mixed with ulver, in the mines of that 
metal*. 

Lapis Calaminaris,— this mineral is found in the 
Island of Guanaja ; it is an ore of zinc^ of a spopgy 
substance, and a laz and cavernous texture, yet con- 
siderablj he^vy. Zinc, which forms the connect- 
ing link between the ductile metals, and those 
which are not so, when found oxidated, is then com* 
monly called Calamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. Cal- 
amine, according to Werner, is not found in the 
primitive rocks. It oftener occurs sulphurated, and 
then the vulgar name of it is Pseudo-galena, or 
Blei^de. It geaerally accompanies galena, or sul- 
phuret of lead. It is often mixed with iron, gold, 
and silv^. The latter in particular is ftequently 
found in sulphurated zinc. It combines with al- 
most all the metals, and some of its alloys are of great 
importance. Zinc combines readily with copper, 
and forn^ one of the most useful of all the metallic 
alloys. When the zinc does not exceed a fourth 
part of the copper, the alloy is known by the name 
of brass. When the alloy contains three parts of 
zinc, and four of copper, it assumes a colour nearly 
the. same with gold; but it is not so maleable as 
brass. It is then called pinch-beck, princes metal, 
or Prince Rupert's metal. Tin and zinc may be 

t Edinburgh Gazetteer, Introduction^ p. t? 
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ea^y combiii^ by fusion. The alloy is much 
harder than zinc, and scarcely less ductile. This 
alloy is often the principal ingredient in the com- 
pound called pewter. The importation of this ore 
into the United States, of America, is free of duty ; 
it may perhaps therefore merit the <^tentionof some 
of the settles. 

At tiie jimttion of two of the bnmdi^s of th^ 
Black Biver, or Rio Tinto, and in latitude 15^. 8'. 
(ire two springs, the one hot^ the other cold; they 
are situated close to each other at the base of a 
ridge of mountdns, which contain, according to re- 
port, several rich mines of gold, and probably also 
some of the oth^ mineral ores. 



TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c. 

Mahogany *, — ^This beautiful and valuable tree 
grows in vast quantities in various parts of this 
country ; it thrives in most soils, and varies both in 
grain and texture with each ; that which grows a- 
mong the rocks is smaller, but very hard and weigh- 
ty, of a close grain and beautifully shaded ; while 
the produce of the low and richer lands is obseived 
to be more light and porous, of a paler colour and 
open grain j and that of mixed soils to hold a irie- 
^um between both. The tree grows very tall and 

— *'^— il ■ > n ^ I III ■ I I «i I I ■■ I i n I I I i> i " I 

* Swietenia Makagoni, Liiin. 
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jStraight, rising often sixty feet from the cpnr to the 
branches, and is usually about four feet in di^m^^v. 
The leaves are c^a beautiful deep green, the flower 
of a reddish CMTsaflBron colour, and the fruit of aa 
oVal form, about the siie of a turkey's egg ; while 
that which grows m the mountainous districts hafd- 
ly exceeds the size of a nutmeg : the whole a^>€ar-> 
ance of tiiis tree, is the most beautiM that can be 
imagined. It is said^ that some have grown to the 
enormous height of one hundred feet. Tbt wood is 
generally hard, takes a fine polish, and i$ found to 
answer bett^ than any other «ort in all kinds of 
cabinetware. It is a very strcHig timber, and answers 
very well in beams, jmsts, plank, board and ehingks ; 
and has been frequently put to those uses in Jamai- 
ca in former times ♦. The Spanish men of war ta- 
ken by the English, at the last memorable siege of 
Gibraltar, in 1782, were of the finest species of this 
wood. 

The mahogany tree is seldom found in clusters, or 
groups, but single and often much dispersed f; 
there are two seasons of the year for cutting it ; the 
first commencing shortly after Christmas, the other 
about the middle of tiie year. The tree is common- 
ly cut about twelve feet firom the ground. The 
workmen raise a scaffolding four or five feet hi^ 



* Brovn's CivU and Natural History of Jamaica^ p^ 160* 
t Henderson's Honduras^ p. 62, 
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l(fftheale^iinm6lttploy€dinte^n^it Th^ptot 
beaeadi, extendkig to the iooti^ k tiot only of e lar- 
^ dkmetM, Mt of & tlos^r texture than the other 
ffsrt^ itio$t ekgaHttf diversified With shad^ or 
dottcbi &t dotted tike ^rnkme, With blacl: spots, and 
mofeofQif takes the highest pdsh, With ^gtilar 
lustre* This part is only to be come at by Egging 
below the spur to the ddpth of two or three feet, 
iM oiittbg i% t^mj^l WliScih ir io kboriout ah 6^ 
peraiioR, t^t fdW Qit6riipt it, tniless the^ are xm^ 
odnHi^d^ di»ld^& inf the choice of theh^ wood, ol 
to^i^yeapfttti^^rd^der*, a?ii6bbdyoi?tfiette^^ 
fiom the di'ltteiyiohs^df th^ Wood it furhli^h^d^, U 
tenHNl the m>it taluable ; but for purposes of orna-^ 
fitttatJalkHSd, Ih^ brmi6hes^ or limbs are g;eri^My 
^n^rred^ the ff^tk of ib€^ b^ihg liluch closer, aiidf 
the'v^iiis m«u rich a^ Vatriegated^ Some of the? 
Wood k td^gh d^red u|>o^ die ^ptof ^ but tiits p^ 
of the labour is gen^^t^Iy su^elided until th^ bgi^ 
l^^itod ta the eMrm66 0^ the dHTeretit rireis/ 
*• It has been remarked, by those of most experierietf 
•^ if tie o6Ciipa^<i, «h^ ttte Iriahogjuiy which is 
•♦ Mim betwe^ th€ fttoMhs d Februaiy' artd Sdp^ 
•• tisesltiet k r^ liable fo ^pKt ;- iM saffid Obsert*:*- 
*^ tioa extends to feat^ rfso wbieh^ ggew» if^ toefcy oi^ 
** mountainous situatioiks;; This is thef bay^mbff s 
" greatest eyil, for the wood more particularly sut)-* 



^ Mortimei^'8 Coimftiercy: Dfotidii^* 
I 
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'' ject to this inconyenience is ^variably the largest 
*' and of the finest quality. There is but one jnre- 
** caution against this, whenever the tendency ,to- 
*' wards it is discoreredi which is, to keep the tree 
** immersed as closely as possible in deep water until 
M the time for shipping, or otherwise disposing of it 
•* arrives**" 

The price of mahogany on the Mosquito Shore, is 
only £12 Jamaica currency per thousand feet. At 
^alize it sells from sixteen to thirty pounds. This 
difference of price arises fix)m the cheapness of la- 
bour in the Mosquito territoiy, and its greater a^ 
bundance. ** To give some idea of the profit, 
<« though^haps the instances of such success are not 
** numerous, which has been known to attend the 
^ cutting pf mahogany : a single tree has been Ibynd 
*' to contain 12,000 superficial feet, and this to pro- 
^< duce upwards of one thousand pounds sterling f ." 
When this country was is possession of the British, 
the exportation of mahogany in 1769 amounted to 
800,000 superficial feet t^ 

Logwood §.«^This tree is smaU and crooked, with 
a dark rough bark, the branches armed with solitary 
auxiliary prominent thorns : theleaves are Wedge^^- 



* Hendenon'i Honduras^ p. 62. 
t Ibid. 

I Edward's Acco'ant o^the British Settlements on the Mos-' 
quHo Shore, drawn up for the use of Government in 1 77^^ 
$ Hamatazylum Capechianum, Linn. 
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ped, very smooth and shining; the flowers arc nu-* 
meious, and appear either solitary, (^ in pairs, and 
are of a reddish yellow colour. In^-lTlS it was 
brought to Jamaica, in order to be propagated there 
for exportation, and it now grows in many parts of 
that island. It thrives best in low swampy lands, 
or shallow waters, where the bottom is rich and 
moderately firm, and seldom rises above twelve or 
fourteen feet in height, or exceeds seven inches in 
diameter ; but the trunk is generally short and un- 
even *. It may be classed among productions of an 
aquatic kind, and can seldom be obtained in any a- 
bundance but in a low swampy soil or contiguous to 
fresh water crceks and lakes, on the edges of which 
the root, the only valuable part of the tree, spreads 
to a very wide extent f. I am not aware that this 
tree is to be found in the Mosquito territory, and 
if so, in only very small quantities. Captain Hen- 
derson says, " it may likewise be observed, that it 
" is a production of local growth, and but rarely dis- 
" covered in any direction southwardly from the 
••^settlement of Balize if.'* As this plant produces a 
very valuable dye, and has been naturalized in Ja- 
maica, I think there is little doubt, but what it 
might thrive on some parts of the eastern coasts of 



* Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p, 221. 
+ Henderson's Honduras, p. 70. 
X Ibid. p. 71. 
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qOPVgb to vf^^ ibe 9S{)VWep(, Tbis trw tfc M 

GWAR *, i« fou^ in ff»^ »l>midancQ ia |1«9 

c^igbty feel;, andi^ sometimes foun4 from &f^M^ 
fi^S^in 4»m^t!?f i tfe^ trwpk w wv^r^ with « 
Tffagk bark^ mark;ed with lon^itudifi^l iSssuT^ i but 
Ifirl^ea young, th^ ^k is smo^U^ »R^ pf ap a^'rOOr 
lour, growing roygh as it gdvanc§s in ^ge ; whe^&Q^ 
cut, it h^ an unpleasant smell, i:e§qEbling tb^t oC a-r 
^afq^tida ; the timber^ however, k^ ft pl^93apt smdll 
yfli^ d)ry, and is sofit^ ligh^j apdof a re4djish ix>l<mr« 
!Pbe leavesare sqmetimesn^t}])pep $3etloi)g,andbavfi 
^ smell rpsembliqg tbat of the b^J?, Th? flpwcrs arq 
8^^ ^ pf a whitish ^b-cc^QUr, Tbc wood of tbi9 
ti^ is mi^h esteex^d for wginscoting, and thi^ in-r 
t^mal partitions of inqst sorts (4 cabinet war?* It 
V^eu good {danks ^ ^hiqgle^ fqr homses, but can^ 
not be fuade in^o qask^, as all spirituQuf liquors 
dissolve a great quantity of its pat^ra} n?^, and 
from thence acqviire a strong bitter tapte f^ It is 
iquch ifsed for canoes and periaguas, some of wbiob 
b^ve been hollowed out of its tn^ik, nqt l^s than 
forty feet long, and six broad : the softness and hght- 

• Cedrda Odorala, Linn. 

\ B^wn's Civil and Natural History of Janqaica, p. 1^9. 
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Ix^Hm^i l>ut jit fPNit be kq^ noder cofct, for it 
4de9 jspt bwr tjie «#atber well^ it 10 ftequently 
iised for staves and headings *. There ifi another 
tree of the same name, which I believe is the Ter» 
mnvim kty^ pf bQt9fiiits» and the Broadrkaf 
tnfg pf J^QWQ«i» TJIsos wood h»M latelx became 
g^^tly ia x»piU» for d:iipbbaUdiQg^ and its im« 
p^rtRtion Wto C^w* Bfitaia is encouraged by 
i^ IWH^g 4f^lai^ l9r A limitfd time, free of duty* 

8u»fW0PiH «r $pi«RWoai>» is a peculiar non-de-^ 
script wood, fit fi» mwy purpooeg of ship^building } 
** th^ y^uiiUe piopfirtie» of it are» to be impregna-* 
•♦ \M tQ th? wprm, Wid legirt rust ; this I had ait 
** iQirptHrtupity of ascertaioing reiy &iriy, by getting 
•• thiB c»rpwtwof th^ Swtft tobuild aboatcrf^it for 
" »e, Sl^ £^% Iwjgth o& 1ml, thatl used an th^ 
•♦ time I wp in tbit couutry, aod ei t\velvemonth 
'Vaf((pr J retimed tQ £pgkmd,^ flnding it answers att 
" tlw good ^\wlj^* tbit wtwt giTcn of it f /' 

* Brown's CivU and Natural History of Jwnakft, p^ 372* 
t Mcnupir of tke M«I^HMlQ TwilPry* by Caplain M^ 
Wright, R, N. p. 13. 
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OucAyOr Bastard LiGNUMViTAE *.-— TMs tree ri- 
ses to a very considerable height ; its trunk is often a*, 
bove two feet and a half in diameter, and is covered 
with a thick scaly baik. The leaves are about 
three inches ^long, and two broad, smooth, with a 
strong mid-riby and nutny interlHranching veins; 
tht wood is hard, dark coloured, and close grained. 
It is esteemed as one of the best timber woods of 
the country. 

Fustic f • — ^This teee is found in many parts of the 
country, and aboimds particularly in the SantaniQa, 
or Swan Islands. It has a lalrge and straight trunk 
rising to the height of upwards of sixty feet, with 
long and large roots; the batk is of a yellow colour. 
The wood is very fine and solid, and of a fine yel- 
low; the leaves are alternate, on shortish stalks, 
rough, dark green, pointed, and larger towards the 
footstalk ; the fruit is las large as a nutmeg, round, 
fiMrmed like a mulberry, but greenish, both within 
3^d without, with brown seeds. This is a fine tim- 
ber wood ; and a principal ingredient in yellow dies^ 
for which it is chiefly impcMted into Europe. The. 
berries are sweet and wholesome, but not much 
used, except it be by the winged tribe, by whose 
care it is chiefly plants J. It is principally used in 

♦ Rhamnus Sarcompialus, Linn. 

t Morus TincU>ria, Linn. 

•j; Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica; p. 339. 
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gdna^ dydog, and seldom in printiijg. It goes 
^much fiirther than weld. 

YxLLOW SandeHs*, is of a pale yellowish or 
iHownish colour, of close even grain, and with a smeU 
aj^oaching to a mixture of musk and roses, and of 
a somewhat acid taste, with a slight bitterness ^ it 
is a mos|; beautiful wood, and yields by digestion a 
rich yellow tinctute. . On account of its fine frag- 
rance, it is held in universal estimation. The wood 
of this tree is said to make good inride timbers. 
There is a shrubby plant f of this i^cies which is 
sometimes found in swampy places. 

Pine $.— -This tree rises to the height of fifty or si^^ 
ty feet, with upright uneven rugged branches ; the 
leaves have rough, or finely sertated edges, and are 
crowded aboSt the extremities of the branches^ A- 
bout the different riveirs and lagocms, particularly 
towards the coasts, are found extensive tracts of 
land abounding. with pine trees of various kinds. 
Captain Henaerson,si)eakingof thosefound at Balize, 
says, *« The timbers which these furnish, can scarcely 
" be exceeded in size, and are generally considered for 
** every necessary purpose, greatly superior to what 
" can be imported of the same kind from the Unit- 

* Santidum, Linn. 

t Pterocarpus EcastaphyUum, Linn. 

$ Finns Occtdentales, Lambert* 
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<«ed8tatei. Sutlte cawisewftwii ka« 1»eeivbtfe^ 
"* assigned, the high value ^lMk»a^ AS* thii cotuitrjr, 
<< has occasioned the settlers, in roost instances, ra- 
^ tto to ptefi»^ purchasittg ffich ffiftlcridfeiE«wr the 
^ Ameiican^, th«^ haw rieotme txy Hsxm bdbeb 
^ ihcta Gi doQiAstIa growth'*,'^ Settt^ iSt9ftaSisi 
0ome of them to be woiked b^ 8l«nf| aiv aboiit 
Uing emcted in th^ umt^ of Po:^i^ fof the 
purpose of cuttkig himber; tx^for domestic taa^ 
mmption and expc^iation.' 

Endkss tracts rf pine ridggs in tr s^ g sc d afioVV# 
the country,, woi^ supply an ineillaiiMible f usd df 
tar and turpentine : the treis bdidg. so redundaol 
with the liquors, that, when put into the deepest ri- 
vers they instantly Mk f . While the British K^re 
in possessifm of Kack Rivei^ several of the setdery 
engaged in the ^tfoaattfiK^ture of tar> aod some of the 
6rens used by' them aiestU standing;; The large 
quantitiee of pitch fine % upon the ho^te of Bbckr 
River- Lagoon, might be turned to vahiaUe adcooot^ 
and become an artiete of eiitensive e^p^rtatioil ta 
Europe^ o^ particularly Great Britain ; and Hiefd 
ate ftw occupations that Wodd better repey tiie W 
bourti of the setder, as may be seeitfrom the fbHow^' 
ing eidiacts, oc^ied fiom Waiden'9 A^eoaxA of ikti 

* Henderson's Hondorts^ p. 109. 
t Wright* a Memmr, p^ 1% 
X Pmui TctdUi lixau 
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Umted States, " Prom the pitdi iwine vfMch co*eft 
" the high sandy soil of the low eoiintry, animmewe 
** quantity of turpentine, tar, Wl pitdb, is extract^ 
^ ed. These conndeditied 'fonnerly eiirich^ mpxty^ 
'' famiei^, who gained firdia fhe lahoiirs o£ one nuuf 
"^ between £100 and £200 a^year. Thttur^smi^ne 
^ is obtained by. the siin^ procedi- of making tirtl 
^ slits in the tmak of the pinte, each about a foot in 
^ length, under winch yesseb are placed to reediytf 
" the resiiiy or gtlm, as it flows^ Fot extracting tar^ 
^ a ciit^ukr basin^ jot floor of pcittef s earth, is made^ 
" and 36 perforated as to allow the esc^of the te« 
'' sinous matter, which is leceived in.^artsr {ddced 
^underneath as it runs &omJhe burning* pine* 
" Pitch is formed by boiling the tar in pots of iron/ 
" or in vessels formed of potter's earth ^." In Nor- 
way, the inhabitants extract tar from the root of the 
fir tree f. 

Mangrove J^ — ^There are three species of this tree^ 
the black, white, and red. This tree is generally 
fc^md on the borders of the se^, in whose waters 
done it seems^to thrive j and there^ only in such 
places as^ have a soft and yielding bottom. The 

* Warden's Acootitit of the Unified Omen of Amerleft;: ViM 
gd^p. 389. 
f Rordanz^s Europ. Commercei p. 2S8« 
^ Rixdphora Mangle^ Linn. 

K 
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frith of this tree germinates within the cup, and 
grows from the top downwards, until it acquires a 
due degree of weight and perfection: then it falls 
off; and as the root part is always thickest, and 
hangs tewesty it drops in that direction, and is thus 
received in the natural position in the mud below : 
the leaves immediately mifold, and in a few minutes 
you see a perfect plant, sometimes of ten or twelve 
inches in length, which soon begins to shoot its roots^ 
and push its growth like the parent stem K 
. The trunk of the Mangrove seldom grows to any 
e(Hisiderable thickness ; it is said sometimes to grow 
to the height of fifty feet, has a white wood, and 
rusty coloured bark. The wood is very tough and 
hard, beats the water well, and the black species is 
much used for knees and ribs in long-boats, and o- 
ther small craft ; for which the archings and angles 
of its limbs most naturally adapt it. Its lower bran- 
ches become frequently the supporters of the Ameri- 
can oysters, which has given rise to the fabulous ac- 
ciount of the growth of this shell-fish f .' The red 
species is greatly preferred for the firmness of its 
texture and its extraordinary durability : the bark it 
fhmisheis has been thought little inferior to that of 
the oak, when applied to the purpose of tanning 
liather. This species of the mangrove usually 



* Brawn's Civil and NaUiral Histbiy of Jamaica^ p. ^ll. 
tibid. 
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grows on the borders of the sea, or on the edges of 
the riyers and creeks contiguous to it ^. 

Sea-side Grape, or Mangrove Grape tree f . ThiiJ 
is a large tree J the branches irregularly spreading^ 
not forming a handsome head, but rendered beauti- 
fill by the leaves and fruit The leaves are large, 
often quite round, of a deep green, with small^scariet 
veins ; the flowers are small and of a whitish colour. 
It grows on a sandy soil, generally near the sea. 
The wood, according to Jacquin, is of a deep red co- 
lour, very hard, heavy, brittle, but almost inc(MTupt- 
ible : when used for posts or pallisades, the partun* 
derground becomes as hard as stone« The fruit is 
said to be good to eat. This tree is found extreme- 
ly useful, from the naturally formed knees and tim- 
bers it supplies for small vcss^ls^ 

Sapodilla I, called by the natives Eba% and in 
the island of Jamaica the Bully ^ or Nisberry BtiUy 
tree, is found extremely useful for many purposes. 
It generally grows the tallest of all the trees in the 
woods J its fruit is small, and the seeds oblong and 
narrow. It is esteemed one of the best timber trees 
in Jamaica §. There is ano&er species of it called 

* Henderson's Honduras, p. 108. 
+ Coccoloba Vvifera, Linn. 
i Achras, Linn. 

§ Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p. 201^ 
K 2 
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tiie WIMe »vSy tree, GtQflimaa nw4*. 'm^ 
tree grows to fi g$iKp4«i9lde h^ig^ 994 tf gq¥*pUy 
furnished with many branches towards the top ; but 
^9 rjife iireguj^y fU)d fit distant stag^, a^ tl^ey 
m^y aj^V W flW»?t of the jgr^ of Ej^pe. JEbe 
bsm^ <tf tb» IWP aB? W^Qkf «iootb, 9r4 vegy 
9^ f . AU the species of iJm^WHf %re fowMl 
giiQWiog iHrtuffiUy ia th^ WOds, apd sip mufib 
[|Qii(^ ^^r ftr tbp sftke erf" th§ar fruit, wWi* 
W wry »gfwablp i»d jie^aaflt to tjh^ twtf . 3Cl¥5 
bwk of 8e»3:d<rf'^e ieipcc^ ip^«ry iw^sngcat, mi 
iM ^^illkd Coriefi^ Ja^^ T^nm op^ siq)- 
pQied to iK ^ tiw Jewits Ifixk^ by^ il9 1^^^ w 
ttie acigrofis has ibeeo f^imd jto be pemicipip. 

Cabbaoe, so called, hf$^»Qs$ th? Pppfi^r |^ of t^ 
trunk is sometimes eaten, and supposed to resemble 
tj^ X^ro^ieEMi c^bgage ^a flavoian IHs i^ a OK>st 
b«iu^f^ ti;«)e| ^n4 B^so^ 'Vxoay be esteemed 

^* tjbye q^/ee^ of |the FQ94? >'' it grows |9 a very (^h 
4d9r^l^ sis^ J riei^ by % talj s^FP^ht trvnk, which 
yiifpB mod^r^tely a^ sqfjq^ distance ^boy^ the root } 
^4 flipob? by a rti^ht cyUi^ir^P tapering bocjy ^^ 
H^mn tft the top, ii9i[y^ it spre;^d^ jnto a %ge ftud 

* Achras SaUci/SBa, Linn. 

+ Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, p. 20l. 
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1i9imtifi4Mage^ tiotiidike thatt^ oocoa-mit 
ttmK The abeAthi oftjie kavesare ¥07 idose, and 
kmtii^efwa topof the tiiink,a foot and a half in 
iMgtbt Xbe fimite aie oblong, obtuse berries of a 
blue porpk colour, andabouttibejizeof andive, 
oontamtng a stooe or nut :wfaich is oblong, mem- 
tmneous, fmoo^ brittle, indoaing a very hard car-, 
tilagtnoxid ikemcL ^ The upper part of the trunk 
^ &0m iR^senoQ Che Mage jpriogs, resembles a weQ 
^ tUQied finely pdiafaed baluster, of a lively green 
*' oolnur, gently jwelUi^ jfirom its pedestal, and di^ 
^ minishing gradually iio ddie top^ nvheoe it expands 
^ auto brandbes ^/vaving like plumes of ostrich ^^ 
'^ tba& From l^e centie of Ihe surmnit rises the 
*^jgsmthaor dseath, terminating in an acute point 
^ Xbe trunk itadf is not less graceful, being a 
'* straight, smooth, slightly annulated column, large 
'^ at the base, and tapering from thence to .the in« 
•* sertion of tiie baluster or cabbage f .*• Within 
the leaves^ at the top of the palm, is found a white 
bi^art of eight oir mm inches in ciroum&reoce, which 
is called cabbage, and which is esteemed a gr^t 
luxury by the inbabit^ta, m^ eat it either raw as 
tallad, or &ied mth butter, as well as boikd, and 
compare its taste to that of the archichoke. Some 
authors say, that it frequently rises to above 200 



* Brown's Civil and Natural History of Jamaieit, p. 542. 
t Edwara's History of the West ladies, voL Ist, p. 20. 
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feet in height, with a trunk no bigger than a man's 
thigh, and covered with a coat which is impenetra- 
ble to a musket ball. Ray makes mention (^ one 
of these trees that was observed to grow to the 
height of 270 feet, or thereabouts. Ligon men- 
tions some, at the first settlement of Barbadoes, 
about 200 feet in height ; but Mr Hughes observes, 
that the highest in his time, in that island, was 134 
feet. Edwards says, I am inclined to believe, that 
I have seen them in Jamaica upwards g£ 150 feet 
in height ; but it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainty, without an actual measurement. Neither 
the tall trees of LebancHi, (says Hughes) nor any 
trees of the forest, are equal to it in height, beauty, 
or proportion j so that it claims among vegetables, 
that superiority, which Virgil gives to Rome amcmg 
the cities of Italy : 

^f Ferutn h(xc ianium jaUas inter caput extuUi vrbes, 
*' Quantum lenta scient inter vibuma cupressi'* 

Tliis tree is found very abundant in the different 
islands and kays, and its wood is foimd remarkably 
serviceable in the construction of wharfs, or when 
put to any use where a continued resistance to water 
may be needed. 

Palmeto-Thatch *^ grows both in the rocky 

■ ■'■■■' ' ' I ' ■■ 

^ Valma Brasilieruu p-unifera, Sloane. 
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hills, aod low moist plains near the sea, but seems 
to thriye best in the former. It shoots by a simpte 
stalk, and rises generally fipm four or five, to ten or 
fourteen feet in height. It is always furnished with 
leaves of the form of a fin, sustained by slender 
compressed foot-stalks, and bears a great abundance 
of small berries, which seem to feed both the birds and 
beasts of the wood, when they are in season. The 
trunk seldom exceeds four or five inches in diame- 
ter ; it is called the Thaich-pde, and is much used 
for piles in wharfs, and other buildings made in the 
sea ; for it has been observed to stand the water 
very well, and is never corroded or touched by the 
worms : the foot stalks of the leaves are very tough^ 
and serve (when split and pared) to make baskets^ 
bow-strings, ropes, and a thousand other convenien- 
ces, where strength and toughness is required. The 
leaves are called Thatch^ and are daily used as such 
in most new settlements and plantations, especially 
for all the out-houses, and is found to stand the 
weather for m^iy years; but such coverings are 
apt to harbour rats, and other vermin, which pre- 
vents a nK>re general use of them ^. 

Iron Wood f , the Ybera ]|?utera3!ja of Marc- 
grayer — This wood is of a reddish cast, and is called 



♦ Brown's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 191. 
t Sijdcroxyium, Linn. 
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ivoa wood, on aecoimt of ifs coflrodiiig 9$ tiiot mttal 
doea, and its being remadEafafy haid and pondafoiiail 
eyen more so than ebooy* It wifl not float in wsM 
ter^ but Slides like metaliA In South America itii 
us^ for the diafb of £he whcds^of water-«H&di 
for the rollers with wloob the cyHao/iex^ are jointeA 
for pres^ng the sugar canes^ &c. Lxm wood is; £rew 
quently employed in the mamnfltetiwe of works^^f 
tast^, and in the formation of suchiotiidei^aaaie re« 
qwred to possess diuabiliQr* 

GALABASH^T&B£;^i«-WBuiii . tier sieldoln rises abow 
sixteen or twentj feet in height; the txnnk is gene« 
^yirreg^tkr^and the branches ccooked and spxa^ 
ing; the wood isveryt^i^^ and* flexible^ /vriiicb 
renders it very fit lot the coach-makers putpotes^ 
where it is observed to answet better than any: other 
^ort of timber hitherto know0 f ^ The ^ell ci iht 
fruit is so thin and cbte^ that it serves to boil wa^ 
ter, as well as an earthed pot. The thiokor parts aonBT 
Ikequently used for buttdn moulds^^ and it also makes^ 
a light and convenient driiddng cup, for which piir« 
pose they are much esteemed^^ and are often found 
so large, as to be able to contain a gallon of water, 
01 other fluid. 



* Crescentm, Linn. "^ 

t Brown's Natural Histor}* of Jamaica; p. %6Q, 
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Borroif Wooi> *<-*llttsr ttw grown Veiy Imroti' ^ 
aittfy'in law saaiy \jky$ mA iimtkif8,tai4 xUem^ 
rises above Meeaor »xteett'feetr«}tlt(»igb it htis' 
sometimes beeit known to ^tr fis k'gh a« thkty ^ 
feet ; the kaves itte aoatoocb dfid gutafij' t6 fbei Unadt ; 
tiitf flowters are small and of » gwa^b jrtUow. 
Tlie Spaniards cjdl it MAngleSdragasA. It i* 
used fen- firewood, and ks betrk, it lU said, served tor 
tafl feather very well f. 

Bolliet-Tree.— This is & h«fd wsod, and ftstttte 
esteemed. ' 

WifLtow J.—'llW* treie is-very e6flimio«y ^fi>^ grow* 
on the banks of most of the rive*8« 

BAMB6a§, the krge ei WMBm^eo Can^r is 
very eoffltoon ia ths- eoefler swam^ bottoms a* 
mong the motmtains, and rises fi«qaentfy.to,th« 
he^t of tweke or fearteienf feet fioattte root 5. H 
is- jointed fike other reedsv is abotttaii. inch and ar 
half In- diameter near the bolfofld,- and- tapers gifad«^ 
dly towards the top ;> Ife outward <SMt i* hard aad 
smooth-, and ihs body firwi, *«»* fili^ wkh a. soft 



• CoHOcarput Evecta, Linn. 

t Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 139. 

X SaUx Mosquiiiana. 

§ Aritndo Bambot, lion. 

L 
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ffljrous. guidance : the whole stalk is st^ng and 
diastic, aad is generally used for wattles in those 
countries where they cover their houses with tyles, 
or tbatcht They are also used for badcets ; but to 
prepare them for this purpose, they are obliged to 
split them into tender slips, and to pare off the in- 
ward mor^ pithy part, leaving non6 but the out- 
ward rind and lignous fibres for use. The tops of 
the more tender shoots of this plant are frequently 
pickled in America, and very much liked ; they 
oat very crisp and tender *. There are several spe- 
cies of this tree, some of them rising to the height 
of thirty feet, while others again, rise only a few 
ie^t from the ground. It is common on the banks 

of most of the rivers. 

» 

MoHOE f .•*i-Tlns tree is frequent by the sea side, 
and is also found at some distance up the several ri- 
rers, and grows very luxuriantly in many places, 
It rises commonly to .the height of sixteen or eigh- 
teen feet, and throws out some large flowers, which 
generally appear of a yellow, or saflGron colour. The 
bark of the tree is very tough, and not much infe- 
rior to either henip, or flax, on many occasions; it is 
naturally white, and of a fine, soft, filamentous tex- 



♦ Brown's Natui'al History of Jamaica, p. 138.^ 
t Althcm Rucemqsa, Liim. 
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turc ; which must, iindoi]]>tedl]r, render it extremet 
ly fit for ]the paper-mill *. The bark of it is woven 
into ropes, which are found to be little inferior to 
those made from hemp for strerigth and durability. 
At Honduras, the body of this tree is usually 
converted into ra£ts to float the^ logwood down to 
the sea f . All the parts of the tree, especially the 
flowers, abound with a fii» taucilage, and are both 
emollient and laxative. There are several species of 
this tree, ' 

• • • • . , ^ 

Caoutchouc |, or Elastic Guin, from which the 
wen known material of Indian rubber is made, is 
abundantly found in most places, and is a consideif- 
able article of barter between the native Indians 
who collect it and the traders. The Mexicans call 
it bUi, and the Spaniards ule. Besides' ito uaff for 
removing the marks of black-lead from papier, See. 
it is employed in the construction of various ^lir©- 
cal instruments; it is also of use to chemists,, as a 
material for flexible tubes to gazometers aod other 
apparatus ; a mixture ^f .volatile oil and alcohol 
will dissolve it, a^id it thus forms a ge^ vgroiish. 
And finally, it enters -as ah essential ingredieiit into 
the composition of the best vsmiish for ballQong. 



* Brown's Natural History of Jamiuca^ p. SS*. 

t 'Henderson's Honduras, p. 110. 

X Hasvca Caoutchouc.'^ JatropiaEiasfica, Linn* 
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The joiceia£kmaTa]«> i^.tiseditamald^ dbtb 
0f di lands, bobli, shoes, glbyie8).&c. iaq)eiietabfe 
tb neuter; and'theie can be no dcmbt^, but tiut it 
might be applxe4 to a raat Tariety bf important 
jiurposef; From the basic of the treeirhen wonnd- 
ved^ there flows q milky ;pii£e, 'which bj exposum to 
IJib anr, in a short tinie tums bladci, and isoonvsrt* 
a into caoatdiouc; ^[lie American amaftcfaonc, is 
nsoalij bnmght to Eufqpe in the form of gldbnbr 
j^axrow necked bottles, about a fourth of an inch 
tinck, and capable of hdlding from half a pint to a 
tpjBXt, Of mom. They are &mied iipcm moulds ot 
^fiobamtday, pieces t)f which «»irftm^mnd ad- 
licnaig t<y the inside. At (^yemie, it is find to be 
use4 Sot tordies, on account of its inflammability. 

Loeutir Tau *«i-^Tfais is a large spreading tree, 
'^ith f t]iick stem, and isoTemi with a. russet 
b^. It gvows to a vary coniiiderabie size, and is 
todked ^j^cm '^ an iexcelient timbef'^tDre ; but it 
fnuM' be tery old before it: is cut, otherwise the 
heart will be but small. The flowers are of a yel- 
low colour, striped with |)Urple, and hang in loose 
' paiiides, at the end of the brandfaes. The pods are 
•^ediy, brown, shaped like the common garden bean, 
fibout si^ inches long, and half as broad^ of a pur- 
|dish brown colour^ and woody consistence, each con- 

'«<W— ^'^*— ^>^ !■■■ I ■ ■ I t « i l" i * 11 I ■ I t; I I i 1 1 

? ^IjWM^ Couritfrii, Lkm 
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latflue A SaWrSttiB aqpanfted b^ txsamaat parti* 
iioos^ .and indoted 10 a whiti^ iahstaooe, intw- 
foixed with filameots^ as sweet as hcmey, wfaich is 
eaten by the Indians with great avidity. Brtween 
the principal roo^s of the tree exudes a fine traqs^ 
fKioenl; msin, yellowish or red, whifih 10 the Gum 
Jjdme o£ the diops. ^nUs is the finest vaxnjsh 
Joiowii, when diwdved in rectified spiriteof wine: 
itis also nsedia perfiimes. ^d in medicine, extefu 
nallj^ it has been lemarked^ thaj^ the wild4>eeB 
floe rery fimd of building fheir nests in the brwat^ 
,cfaes of this tree. Its wood is in great lequest for 
.wfaeeLwodcin the sugar-miUs, particulaily finr pegs 
to tiie wheels, being extremely hard and tou^, as 
well as capable of a fine polish* It is so heary that 
a cubic £x)t ^ it wei^ about a q^rter of a hum 
died weight 

Polk •►Wood*— Uris tree is found in great a- 
bandance i^ the vicinity of Black Biver, and is 
said to be excellent for making shafts and wheels 
Sot chaises. 

Brazilettq*. — ^This tree grows in a dry and 
rocky soil ; it is an excellent timber- wood, but se^* 
dom exceeds eight or ten inches in diameter in the 



5 Casalfima, Imsu 
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most perfect state. The wood is elastic, toi^i; 
and durable; and bears a fine polish: it is of a 
beautiful orange colour, full of resin, and yidds 
a fine full tincture by infusion*. 

Dragon VBlood-Tree f ..-^This trpe rises to a- 
bout the height of thirty feet, and is a native of 
the interior of the country : the flowers are of a 
yellow colour ; and it yields a red pellucid n^ih, 
called DragofCs Blood J, which had formerly the 
reputation of stopping haemorrhages, but it is now 
out of use. This substance is a blood-red rean, 
and the best sort is the exsudations fixmi the tree, 
in the shape x)f oval drops. This resin, when finely 
pulverised, becomes a fine crimson. It is totally 
insoluble in water, insipid and without smell when 
cold, but if heated, it gives a fragrant odour like 
benzoin: a solution of it in alcohol serves to 
stain njarble of a beautiful and permanent red co- 
lour ; it is also employed in staining leather and 
wood ; as also in lacquering and varnishing, and* for 
similar uses ; and is so much valued by artists, that 
tjbic finest samples bear a pretty high price. 



• Long's History of Jamidca, p. 227. 

t Pterocarpus Draco, Linn. 

$ Sanguis Draconis. " 
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.Cocoa Ntn:#.— ^Thisitree is plafated In teost piartif 
of America, both for its beauty and productions y 
this is the comm(») inhabitant of almost every situa-^^ 
tion within the ttropics ; aqd in this country, bothx 
cm the continent and different islands, is most abuay. 
dant : it grows generally in the low lands^ and is 
fiom forty to sixty feet high; of a moderate thickn 
ness in proportion to its height, straight, naked^ 
marked with the scars of fallen leaves. It besirs all 
its foliage at the,top, like the rest of the kind. This 
consists of many strong libs, furnished -withlong 
narrow leaves folded lengthways, which riae in. a 
continued series on both sides, and spreads, very 
evenly both ways. These ribs shoot gradually fiom 
the top ; and as the yoimger ones stretch out suffi- 
ciently to raise the sap ; the lower ones decline, 
wither away gradually, and fall off" in time. The 
flowers are of a yellowish white. The nut or shell 
is formed of a hard compact substance, and filled 
with a sweetish water, while young;. but as the 
fruit advances in its growth, this deposites a soft gCr 
latinous crust upon the sides of the shell, which har- 
dens gradually with age, until at length it acquires a 
strong concreted texture j and then it is not unlike 
the substance of an almond, either in taste, or con- 
sistence. This kernel in some plants is near an iiich 

r 
• - ■ * - -...,. •' . . .. t> , 

y • Falma Indica Nucifera. 

' ' .* • "" .. ... . "^ .. : ■_ -^ 
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rtlodt, codoBing idxmt a pint i^ «wect; Ae&czSt, 
w1wJp90irtr lef redni^ Kquor ^ whicbit looked Q^ir> 
as OK of the greatest dainties i& Ameiieiu Its. 
tsabk is made into boats, lafteis, the fiinats of bou-^ 
seSy. and gntteis to cofnre^ water. 13ie leaves are^ 
wed fi>c tibatcfaing buildingd, and are wroi^ht into 
nat^baakets^ aiid many other things for wbkboskisi 
axe eaqployed in Etnrope. Thefibcoiveo«tor bn^ 
of thdsiieil, after being soaked in watet; is beatei* 
iatD oaknm, spua tote a variefy o£ yams, woven in^ 
tasailrdothy and twists into xopes and caUeaieven 
for the largest diips; for these ipurposes it il pcefe^ 
aide tb hemp oti accooat of its greater dteabihty. 
l^eiwoodydKU itself, or nut whicb ckiclosesthe 
kernel^ is pdidied and formed into goblets^ powdar 
boneiv and Tarioas kinds of cups* The: kernels, pies* 
Kdin a mdll^yidd aa ctl^ which whenfiresh^ is €• 
qnsd ia goodness to the oil of sweet abnonds ; it3 
saidto become soon rancid, and kdien emj^oyed 1^ 
paintenL It is dso mnch used in South America 
for buenti^ in their lamps, and has lately become 
ask article of exportation. If the body of the tree 
be bored, there exudes £K>m the wound a white^ 
sweet liquor, which is collected by the natives in 
pots ; the Mquor thus procured is called^poAvt-DDtw, 
and ia;a.&VQurite beverage in the country. It k 
very sweet when fresh ; kept a few hours, it be- 
comes more ^ignant and agreeable; but the next 
day it begins to grow sour, and in the space of 
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twenty-fi)ur hours is complete vinegar. The juice 
thus obtained, upon being mixed and fermented 
with molasses, affords a very pleasant wholesome 
spirit, which differs but very little fiom arrack. 
The tender leaves, before they fully expand, are 
sometimes eaten in place of cabbage, and other cu« 
linary greens; but as this luxury can be obtained 
only by the destruction of so valuable a tree, it is 
g^serally thou^t too expensive a treat, except in 
those parts of the country where the plantations are 
numerous. The kernels of the nuts when broken 
are much used, and esteemed excellent for &ttening 
hpgs. The tree is propagated by planting the nuts^ 

Silk Cotton Tree *, or Cdbdj grows generally ifl 
the low lands^ and rises to the height of eighty, or an 
hundred feet, and sometimes even more, by a straight 
and well proportioned st#m. When in bloom it is 
oneof the most splendid productions of nature. At 
such season it is entirely crowned with a profusion 
of brilliant flowers of rich and variegated hues, o£ 
which the colour of the carnation is the most prew 
dominant. This bloom is suddenly succeeded by a 
multitude of small pods which contain the cotton, 
and that burst when sufficiently ripCi The crop c£ 
cotton it affi>rds is said to be triennial. The trunk 
of this tree is much used in the building of canoes 



f Bomhax Ceiba, Ljnn. 
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«dd iouilt veaa^ ^* Someof tlienisiiiq)ly xeoder^ 
fid concave, have been known to prpduce a boat 
ciqiaUe of coBtainiDg one hundped persons f • 

it^jSMJLk^ or PabMertUta-toood^di^ this 

€Oiintry:^. ItisnmohesteemedioEunqief&rinakiag 
fctoaniental fumitoie. There is likewise found heoe, 
two odier trees of neady the same kind» but I am 
imidile to give any deseriptioaof tbem; |lie»ace 
the Sabah, and JUalata-vood. 

Wiu> Fio/Trzx $«^i— Hilt monrttoiis tree is, at 
^rsty biit a weak^ climbing plant that raises itsdf 
by the help of some adjoining trunk, rock or tree ; 
and continues to shoot some sknder flcjdle radicles, 
or appendixes, that embmce the supporter, and 
grows jsraduaUy dowswards, as the stem inca^eases: 
jthi$ at kpgth ^aim the Mmumt,aad begins to sluxA 
)x)th bfanches and radicles or appendixes more hxx^ 
wiaatly ; these in timeieach the gmund, throw out 
laaaiiy smaller arms* take coot, and became m many 
jtenis md supporters to the paxesA plant; which 
liow begins to enlarge^ to thvow out tiew branches 
aad^pendixes, and to fotm a trunk from the simr 
suit of its Supporter; which stiU poniiowB in tfae^ 



^ Hen&ntm^'s Bondunas, f. 11*. 

t Edward's History of the West InaieSj vol 1st, p- 21. 

t Wright's Memoir, p. 15, 

§ Fkui IneUca. 
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ctasttt of the fisstrodklei, uftnrwoveii in their dei- 
cttit, and at kng^ augmeoted and coiiMcted gnu 
diialiy into a commofi xoasu « hoiy about the hofu 
rowed foundation ; vrtdch (if a tisgetabid) iooa bo* 
gins to dect^fi and at length ii wholly lortwi^dft 
the lu:sudafit ttunk it Mpp(»ted^ Thia monaiell 
<»fthe wood, whoge^apire ei^tend^ over A^ Md 
Afiica, ^ wdl ad the tto^iical parts c^ America^ ii 
described hy oto* ^trine poet with great exaet^ietft 

Bill ittdi •• at ihM 4qr to InduMM lotowa 
In Mdabav and Decan^ ipveads ber arms, 
^ranching so broad and long> that in the ground 
The bearded twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Above the mother tree, a pUlat^d shade, 
Wgk aver^^€:ked, and echoing ma&s bdnfeen I ^ 

Paradise Loi% Booa Hit 

Host Wood f 4-««^Chistree gcowd to a consklerable 
aiie, and is ordered as one of the mos^ TaliiaUe 
timber trees, but it is not common. The wood is 
white^and of a euiled grain when joang,but grows 
of adirtjr clouded adi^ colour with age : it bears an 
excellent polish, and has a fine itkndL The younger 
trees, in Jamaica, are frequently cut for firewoodin 
themoontains ; they ^efoUof resin^ bum veiy fi:e€}y, 

* Brown's Nalond History cSMmet^^. 110. 
+ Antyrii BaUimifera, Lymu 
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juid with a most agifeeaUc smell. The wood is heavy, 
and in great vogue among the cabinet-makera. AU 
Ihe parts of this tree are full of warm aromatic pap- 
tidcsy and maj he used in baths and fomentationfli; 
the berries are oblong, and have the taste of the Bal- 
iamofCopailnu An infusion of the leaves has a ple^ 
aant flavour, is highly cephalic, strengthms the 
nerves, and is particularly restorative to weak eyes. 
In Jamaica there are several species of Amyris, the 
leaves and bark of which yield afine balsamic juice ; 
^ if thebody were tapped at the proper season, a 
thick liquor would transude, resembling that of the 
Qikad Balsam^ to which the taste of the bark and 
wood of the smaller branches bears a very exact re^ 
lation. Dr Wright apprehends that this wood, by 
distillation, would yield a peifiime equal to the ole^ 
umrfaodii. 

NiGARAGUA-WooD ^, is a kind of dye-wood of a 
very bright red cdour ; it grows in great abundance 
in the neighbouring province of Nicaragua, firom 
whei^ce it derives its name, and is also said to be 
abundant, about the banks of the Bluefield River, 
or Bio de Nueva Segooia. 

Copal Tree f.^— This tree produces the valuable 



^ Ckudfinia NicaragueHiii, 
t Rhus CopaUuam, lipn. 
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I gum rasin, caUed Cic^/, and is a natural exsudatlon 
i &om the tree, whichhardeDs in the air. Itisvery com- 

' mem in most parts of the Mosquito Shore, and is 

I collected in laige quantities \>y the natives for the 

I purposeof barter with the foreign traders. 

! The best copal is a hard brittle resin, in rounded 

lumps of moderate si^, easily reducible to &ie pow- 
der, beautifully transparent, but often, like amber, 
containing parts of insects and other small extran- 
eous bodies impacted in its substance. The colow 
of copal is a light lemon yellow, varying to orange ; 
but when dissolved and thinly spread over any 
sur&ce, the colour is scarcely perceptible, and it on- 
ly gives a fine hard> sn^ooth tranisparent glazing. It 
is this imion of hardness and transparency, with 
want of colour, that renders copal so valuable as a 
varnish. 

Capevi-Ti^ee *, is a lofty and elegant tree, with 
a handsome head; the smaller branches '^g^Wgf 
with a nearly smooth, brownish ash-colourcd bark» 
The leaves are about fovir inches long, and the flow- 
ers are white. This tree produces one of the most 
valuable and active medicinesi, called the ^alsam (^ 
Copaiba : to procure it, several incisions, or some- 
times auger holes are made near the ground, pene-r 



Copaifera Oj^tudU, Liiia^ 
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tnAbtg dtfoagh &e b^ into tint scMsdice of tbe 
KN)od^ ^frliexi the bakam ilowd out in Mdh Sun- 
dance, tlu^ sometimes ki three houn^ twdtttf pottiidB 
hflvebett obtained. 

This balsam is cdourlens "WbeA flowing fkm the 
tree; cfter t while it beeomeft e£ m dmber yellow^ 
and con^dembly viscid, bnt retains its tr»ispamu 
e^ ; it is nerer known to become perfectly solid. 
The smell of capivi balsam k flbgrant and powe^. 
ful, and its medicinal virtues ^at hdd in Ugh ts^ 
mation. 

Physic-Nut Tree *, or Phydic-ttot-^—this ptant 
is vary common, and grows to the hdght rf seven 
or eight feet, or better ; but dies after a few years f . 
It is the property of this nut to act up^mthehttfaan 
system either in the way of emetic or cathartic j Ot 
if it be required, powerfully as both ; effects, which 
depend on the mode of its preparaticm, and which 
in an ways » intimately understood by tJie inhabi- 
tants. It is very generally con^dered one of the 
most efficacious antidotes to bik ; and consequently 
must be deemed *singulaiiy valuable in a clkaate, 
where the dispositicm to such habit is so ]^eeva- 
lent!}!* 



• Jatropha, Linn. 

t Brown's Natural History of Jamaicaj p. 346^ 

^ Henderson's Hondura.«^ p. 115, 
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hmu TR«f*-^Tlw is a busfej «hnd^ mi vefjr 
common in America and the Wfst loUmp wim» 
it is often raised for the sake of its fruit, and not 
wofteqyJi^My plaoted for §mc£s^ Whpn it gipws 
hiytii<^frtly» ^ is ^di«n msoder twelve 4«r iouftem 
£bct]ate^ht; aodfprwds greatly aixnil tbetop; 
bttt it is often 0tiiated» aod of ^^mUtx^tuxf^^ 
The jtuM of the firuicif used,, m t priocipftl iqgiiQi> 
dimt in pim^ : tto ]»M ^^»propnated m4 agmuk^ 
Ue liquor that o» be used m wy wmtxj^ when: 
the jvioBii are ortedieatsd »d in aiecxnent^ 

SwuT Lime Tuk f .-^Thss tnee gwmm rosMih 
IiIec tiie forsgDing;. hiA it rises gcMcdlx moift 
mpright, and berai afouit which in size, as wcUm 
fimn, aeexw to liold a naeam between $be lixue and 
dbelemon. Xba juios is xather insipid, but ncror^- 
iheless/is asteeand 2auchn)0re gratefidl tiiaatiisi 
oftheJoDCOt it ia&om this tree tkit tbe pa£a9fie 
tsSki Jk r g timat is obtamed^ j^ this oil exista fine 
in the peel, being simipi^^ deposited iasmaU oeSa, 
the extractba is casf, father by fxpremba or diatii- 
iatioa. The fisemer is the bet^ aa ibe oil is not 
Jiabte to lie aherad by best ; hat maixi is pnsdttoad 
by distillation than by expression j by this mode. 



+ Citrus. 
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two ounces of the oil have been obtained from tWo 
pounds of the peel ** 

LsMON TREEf^HM^The varieties of tl^ lemon 
tree are numerous. The St Helena Lemon4ree 
has been introduced into Jamaica, where it is now 
cultivated by most people^ on account of its large 
fruit ; (me of which, firequentlj yields above half a 
pint of juice Ifi. Lemon juice is one of the sourest, 
and most agreeable of all die Vegetable acids. It is 
procured simply by squeezing the fruit, and straio- 
ing the juice through linen or any loose filter. This 
juice forms a considerable article of commerce, and 
is then called the Citric Acid, or Acid ofLimxms. 
In the Mediterranean, it is obtained by peeling^the 
fruit, slicing it^ and putting it in a strong press 
with a cloth or hair strainer. The juice which 
comes out very turbid, is then placed for a day in 
a cool cellar, and then strained into jars with very 
narrow necks, which are then well cemented up. It 
may be preserved in these jars for a considerable 
length of time, by covering it with a thin stratum 
of oil. These presses are sometimes so lar^ as to 
squeeze six thousand lemons at once4 Scheele has 



* MOTtimer'f Commercial Dictionaty. 

f Citrus Lemon. 

X Brown's CivQ and Natural History of Jamaica, p. 508. 
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discovered a process for obtaining the pure ci/ritf 
ucid, in the foiTO o£ crystal?, which is.asfoUows: 
Saturate boiling lemon juice with cHaUc in" powdei*, 
added gradually, till all effervescence ceases. A 
grey insoluble mass settles to the bottom, composed 
of the citric acid imited with the lime, leaving thd 
mucilage and other ingredients of the lemon juice in 
the supernatant liquor, which may be thrown away,' 
and the citrat of lime is to be well washed with cold 
water, till the latter comes away colourless. Then 
add to the precipitate a quantity of sulphuric acidj 
equal to the weight of the chalk employed, but 
previously diluted with about ten parts of watdr. 
Boil the whpl^ for a few minutes, and a change of 
composition takes place, the sulphuric acid engag- 
ing the lime, and the citric acid passing into the 
supernatant liquor. Strain off the latter, and eva- 
porate it slowly to the consistence of a thick syrup, 
and by standing for some days, most of the citric 
acid will separate in large crystals. A small excess 
of sulphuric acid is requisite to enable the citric 
acid to crystallize ; which otherwise, would only 
concrete into a gelatinous mass. 

In preparing the citric acid in the great way^ 
M. Dize gives the following particulars : After the 
citrat of lime has been decomposed by the sulphuric 
acid, cold water, assisted by stirring, is sufficient to 
'\^ash out all the citric acid adhering to the sulphat 
of- lime, which should therefore be employed, and 
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these washings added to the filtered Uqucn:. Much 
sulphat of lime, howeyer, remains in the clear li« 
quor, which, in fact, is a mixture of citric acid, sul* 
phuric acid, and sulphat of lime, and is of a clear , 
light yellow. It may be evaporated at a boiling 
heat, and as the bulk of fluid lessens, the sulphat of 
lime falls down, so that it is of use to suspend the 
evaporation once or twice for some hours, to givQ 
time for the sulphat of lime to separate, which 
should be removed. Towards the end of the eva^ 
poration the liquor becomes blackish, owing to the 
sulphuric acid remaining in it, becoming so concen- 
trated as to act partly on the acid itself, and partly^ 
as this chemist supposes, on a portion of the origin 
nal extractive matter which acc9mpanies the citric 
acid, in its combination with lime, and separation 
from it, and which appears to be the cause of tber 
difficulty found in getting the whole of the acid to 
crystallize. This acid is so very soluble, that the 
evaporation must be pushed to a very thick syrupy 
consistence before it will crystallize. The crystals 
are at first black and dirty j by a second soluti<Hi 
in cold water, of which a small quantity will sufl5ce, 
filtration, and evaporation, the crystals dxc obtained 
yellow and more regular j but a third operation of 
the kind seems necessary to bring them to be per-^ 
fectly transparent and colourless. As there is much 
ik*aste in these operations^ all the washings aad 
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fouled pacts should be tesetvedfiMr subsequent pwi- 
ficoti^. 

SfettLL£ OitANGK*, or SduR Oranoe.*— This 
species grows more bulky arid upright, than that of 
the lime-tree, and the juice of its firuit is mufeh 
mild^; The rhind is much eiiteemed in bitters, 
and stomachic wines f . 

Citron^Tree J,— The fruit of this tree is oblong, 
with a very thick and succulent rhind, and niakes 
a fine sweet meat. It is sometimes steeped in spi- 
rits ; and to them, when distilled, it gives both an 
agreeable flavour, and its name. The bark of the 
citron is smoother, *and the wood less knotty than 
that of the lemon* In their vrild state, some of 
them are said to attain to the height of sixty feet. 

CmNA Orange-Tree §, is a middle-siied tree, 
with a greenish brown bark, with moderately 
sized leaves j the fruit is sweet, with a smoot^i 
thin rhind. The orange-tree in general has an 
upright smooth trunk, divided upwards into ^, 
branchy regular head, and is generally about 

* Citrus Aurantium, Linn. 
. t Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p, SOS. 
i Citrus Tuberosa, 
§ (Citrus Aurantium. 
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twelve or fifteen feet in height. It is said th^t 
the finest flavoured firuit is obtained by engraft- 
ing the China orange on a Seville orange stock. 
The flowers of the orange tree have been for a long 
time in great esteem as a perfume. They are high- 
ly odoriferous, and of a somewhat warm, and bitter 
taste. They yield their flavour by infusion to rec- 
tified spirit, and in distillation both to spirit and 
water. An oil distilled from the flowers is btougfat 
from Italy imder the name of oleum^ or essentia 
neroji. 

. gHADpocK Tree *. — ^It is said to derive its name 
from a Captain Shaddock, who first brought it from 
the East to the West Indies : it is a middle-sized 
tfee, and grows to a much greater hejght than any 
of the others ; the leaves are egg shaped : the flow- 
ers white, and very odorous : the fruit is very large, 
b^ing in general about eight inches in diameter, of 
a yellowish green colour, even surfaced, twelve cel- 
led or more, containing some a red, others a white 
pulp ; the juice in some sweet, in others dcid. 

FoRBiDDiiN Fruit f , or Smaller Shaddock Tree : 
this species also grows to a more considerable size 
than any of the others. The fruit of these two last 

• Citrus Decumana 
i Citrus 
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species, is agreeable to most palates, and of a plea^ 
sapt grateful flayour j but the last excels in sweet- 
ness, while the other partakes a little of the bitter, 
which recommends it to most people, 

AvocATo, or Alligator Pear Tree *. — ^This tree 
grows commonly to the size of the largest apple 
trees in Europe, and spreads pretty wide at the top. 
The branches^are very succulent and soft ; the leaves 
oblong and veiny, and the fruit of the form of a 
pear ; but the pulp is covered with a tough skinny 
coat, and contains a large rugged seed, which is 
wrapped up in one or two thin membranous covers. 
The fruit of this tree is one of those that is held in 
the greatest esteem ; the pulp is of a pretty firm 
consistence, and has a delicate rich flavour, some- 
thing resembling that of the Jerusalem artichoke. Itis 
generally eaten with pepper and salt j and is some- 
times called Vegetable marrow. The tree re- 
quires some care, a rich soil, and a warm situation, 
to raise it to perfection. 

Tamarind Tree f . — The trunk of this tree isf 
lofty, aqd of considerable thickness, crowned with 
wide extended branches, bearing bright green leaves: 
the fruit hangs pendulous like large beans. This 

* Laurus Persea, 

t Tamarindus Indica, Linn. 
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tree is a sensitive in some degree, and clodes up its 
leares on the approach of cold, or moist and heavy 
air ♦. It is common in many parts of the country, 
but it is in the island of San Andrew, where it id to 
be found in the greatest profusion and perfection. 
It is the seed pods of this tree which form and con* 
stitute the preserve called tamarinds, which is sold 
in the shops; and is of such apulpy acid quality, as 
to be of great use in abating and quenching thirst, 
and in cooling and allaying excessive heat. Tama- 
rinds are prepared for exportation at Jamaica, in the 
following manner ; the pods are gathered when ful- 
ly ripe, the fruit is taken out of them, cleared from 
the shelly fragments, and placed in layers in a cask ; 
boiling syrup, just before it begins to granulate, is 
then poured in till the cask is filled. The syrup per- 
vades every part down to the bottom, and when cool, 
the cask is headed for sale. A better mode of pre* 
serving this fruit is with sugar, well clarified with 
eggs, till a transparent syrup is formed, which 
produces a pleasant flavour f . 

GuaVa Tir.e£ J. — ^This shrub rises generally from 
eight to twelve feet in height. It bears a round 
fruit of a moderate size, which is much esteemed 
among the natives : this, while immature, is astrin- 

• Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 125. 
t Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary, 
t Psidium Guajavas. 
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gent, like all the other parts of the tree; but when 
it ripens, it is rather laxative, and is then much u« 
sed both in jellies and cream dishes. The wood is 
very tough, and generally used for bows in cattle 
yokes. The fruit mixed with sugar, Peruvian 
bark, and water ; and left to ferment, makes a cpol-* 
ing and agreeable drink ; and is much used in this 
way in the province of Socorro in New Grenada, 
where it was usually eerved up daily at the table of 
General MacGregor, when Commandant-GeMral of 
thi^ province, in the year 1§1S. 

Mangjeniel Tr.«e ^v*-This tree i^ very commott 
in most parts of America ; and is generally found in 
sandy watery places near the coast. This is a tall 
and spreading tree, of handsome appearance, com- 
pared by Jacquin to a pear-tree ; it is full of an ac- 
rid milky juice, which is apt to blister and inflame 
the skin ; nay, the dew or rain drops that fall from 
the leaves, is said to do the same* The fruit is of 
the size of a walnut without the coat, of a yellow- 
ish green, resembling a crab-apple in size and smell j 
the coat is very thin, and nut large. Brown says, "I 
** have known many people who have ignorantlj 
" eaten of the fruit of this tree, which they had ta- 
" ken for crab apples : they generally vomited in a 
" short time, and continued to complain of a bum- 

* fi^ppomm^ Manmdk, Linn* 
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" ing heat in the mouth, throat and stomach, for ma- 
^ ny horns after. The juice of the buds of the 
^* white cedar is esteemed an antidote to this poison, 
" and is generally used with some success on these 
** occasions j but oily mixtures, and emulsions, are 
" the most efiectual assistants, and seldom fail giv- 
** ing relirf soon *.** The wood is of a beautiful 
grain, being variegated with several dark colours ; 
it will, take a fine polish, and last well : the wood- 
cutters, to guard agamst its corrosive juices, are o- 
bliged to make a fire round the body of every tree, 
some time before they can venture to fell them. It 
is with the juice of this tree that the Indians used 
to poison their arrows. 

iPiMENTo Tree f , is one of the most elegant pro- 
ductions in nature ; and produces the fruit called 
Allspice^ or Jamaica Pepper; a production 
which rivals the most valuable spices of the East, 
combining the flavour and properties of many of 
those spices; and forming (as its popular name 
denotes) an admirable substitute, and succeda- 
nium for them all J. The pimento trees grow 
spontaneously, and in great abundance, in ma- 
ny parts of Jamaica, but more particularly on hilly 
situations near the sea, on the northern side of th^t 

• Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 351. 

t Myrtiis Pimenta, Linn. 

i Edwards History of the West Indies, vol. 2d, p. S69s 
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iftland. Thece is a species of pimento ^wing in 
Spanisb Amedca, whose berry is larger, weaker in 
its aroma, and consequently inferior in its quality 
to the West Indian. This tree is so entirely the 
child of nature, that not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate the young plants, or to raise them from 
the seeds, in parts of the country where, it is not 
found growing spontaneously, has succeeded *. As 
a species of it is a na^tive of Spanish America, and 
as the planting of it sometimes succeeds in Ja-^- 
inaica, I think it is deserving of a fair trial in the ter-^ 
ritory of Poyais, if only for the domestic use of the 
planter hhnself. 

The usual method of forming a new pimentof 
pkntation, (in Jamaica it is called awaUi) is nothing 
more than to appropriate a piece of wood Istnd^ 
in the neighbourhood of a plantation already exist-' 
ipg, or in a country where the scattered treies are 
found in a native state, the woods of which being 
fallen, the trees are suflfered to remain in the ground 
till they Income rotten, and perish. In the course 
of twelve months after the first season, abundance 
of young pimento jdants will be found growing 
vigorously in all parts of the land, being without 
doubt, produced jfiromripeberries scattered therebythe 
birds, while the fallen trees, &ci. aflford thim both 



• Edward's History of the Weat Indies, voL 2d, p. 870. 
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shelter and shade ^. At the end of two years it 
will be proper to cleanse the land thoroughly, leav- 
ing such only of the pimento trees as have a good 
appearance } these will then soon formgoves, which 
perhaps do not require much attention, after the 
first four or five years. 

> There is hardly in the vegetable creation, a tree 
^ greater beauty than a young pimento. The 
trunk, which is of grey colour, smooth and shining, 
and entirely fi:'ee from bark, rises to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. It then branches out on all 
sides, richly clothed with leaves of a deep green, 
which, in the months of July and August, are 
beautifully contrasted and relieved by an exuber- 
ance of white flowers. These leaves are equally firag- 
lant with the fruit; and in distillation yield an 
odoriferous oil, which is very commonly used in the 
medicinal disperaaries of Europe, for oil of cloves f. 

Soon after the trees are in blossom, the berries be- 
come fit for gathering, the fruit not being suffered 
lo ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that state, is dif- 
ficult to cure. It is impossible, however, to prevent 
some of the ripe berries from mixing with the rest ; 
but if the proportion of them be great, the price of 
the commodity is considerably injured. 

The berries that are fulfy ripe, lose the aromatic 

• Edward's History of the West Indies, vol. 2d, p. 370^ 
+ Ibid, p, S71. 
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warmth for which the^ are so much esteemed, and 
acquire a taste perfectly resembling that of juniper 
berries, which renders them an agreeable food for 
the birds, the most industrious planters of these 
trees, which devouring them greedily, and muting 
the seeds, afterwards propagate these trees in the 
woods. Perhaps these ripe berries might be used 
with advantage in giving a flavour resembling gCM^ 
m, to the spirit which is distilled from Indian corn. 
It is gathered by the hand ; and one labourer 
on the tree, employed in gathering the small bran- 
ches, will give employment to three below (who 
are generally women and children) in picking the 
berries ; an industrious picker will fill a b^g of 70 
lbs. in a day. It is then spread on a terrace, and 
exposed to the sun for about seven days, in the 
course of which it loses its green colour, and be- 
comes of a reddish brown, and when perfectly diy 
it is fit for market. 

In a favourable season, a single pimento tree has 
been known to yield 150 lbs. of the raw fruit, or 
one cwt. of the dried spice ; for there is generally 
a loss of one-third in curing. A plenteous crop, 
however, occurs perhaps but once in five yearsL; 
and the price in the British market fluctuated ac- 
cordingly! 

Some planters kiln-dry the pimento berries, with 
great success, and it seems indeed a most eli^ble 
02 
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metliod^ where firom abundance of the crop, dispatdi 
and security against rain are essential. Pimento is us- 
ually imported in bags and casks. As there is so great 
an afiKnity between this spice, and the true clove, it 
has been proposed as worthy of trial, if the fruit, 
when first formed, or the flowers picked off the tree 
^d dried, might not answer the s^me purpose as the 
Asiatic clove ; the more odoriferous, and smaller the 
berries are,* the better they are reckoned. The ber- 
ries have a similarity in smell, and taste, to cloves, 
juniper berries, cinnamon, and pepper, or rather a 
peculiar mixture of somewhat a-kin to all of them, 
whence their name of alUspke. 

Ihe exports from Jamaica are about two millions 
of pounds annually. Of this quantity, no inconsi- 
derable part is sold to the Dutch. The South 
Americans frequently mix pimento with their cho- 
colate, and denominate it guayavita. If pimento 
be left, for some time, to soak in good brandy, it 
will yield, by distillation, an odoriferous spirit, 
which, by the addition of a proportionate quantity 
' of sugar, may be converted into a most agreeable 
^ highly stomatic cordial. 

Anoto *, called in commerce Annatto^ as also 
Nankeen f ; by the French, Boucou, and the Spa- 

• Bixa Orellana, Linn. 

i Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary. 
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i^rdSi Acklde. It is procured i&om the pulp of the 

^sed-capsules of t&e shrub, which growsr seven or 

^<igfatfeet faigh^ and produosd oblong hairy pods^some- 

%fai^re9embiing those of a chesnut. Within these 

are tbiity or forty irregular figured seeds, which are 

envdoped in a pulp of a bright red qolour, and un- 

'^asant smell, in appearance like the sort of paint 

called redlead, wfaenmixedup with oil ; and as paint 

W^ used b;^ SDiite tribes of the Indians, in the same 

manner as woad by the ancient BritcMis'*. This shrub 

rises with an upright stem to the height of eight or 

ten feet, sending out many branches at top, which 

form a regulat head. These are garnished with 

heart-shaped leav^, ending in a point, which have 

long foot-sta^, and come put without any order. 

The flowers ate produced in loose panicles at the end 

of the branchfes, of a pale peach colour, having large 

petals. It is a native of South America and the 

E^ dnd West Indies. 

The method of preparing the anoto for market is 
^ry simple, and is as follows. The seeds, together 
-^th the red tough matter that surrounds them, wp^ 
isdftehed in a wooden trough with water, until, by a 
kind (^fbrmentaliotl, which Spreads a very nauseous 
stnell, and by diligent stirring and pounding, the 
kernels are separated from the pulp. This mass is 
theii strained through a sieve and boiled; upon 

» Edward's History of the West Indies, vo!. 2d, p. S€i5. 
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which a thick reddish scum, which is the pigment, 
separates. When skimmed oS) it is carefnll/ in« 
spisated in another kettle ; and after being com- 
pletely cool, is moulded in roundish lumps, wrapt 
round with leaves of trees, and packed for sale. 
This drug is preferred by the dyers to indigo, and 
sold one-fourth dearer. The double Glouster cheese 
is coloured with this dye, and some of the Dutch 
fermers use it to give a rich colour to their butter, 
and great quantities are said to^be applied to the 
same purpose in the English dairies. The poor people 
use it instead of saffron ; and in Sputh America, it 
is frequently mixed in aU their dishes, as well as in 
the composition of chocolate, to which it gives (in 
their opinion) an elegant tincture, and great medi- 
cinal virtues. The liquid sold in London by the 
name of *• Scott-s nankeen dye," is said to be anr 
natto, dissolved in water by means of potashf . La- 
bat informs us, that the Indians prepare a dye of 
this sort much superior to that which is brought to 
Europe ; of a bright lihining red colour, almost e- 
qual to carmine. For this purpose, instead of steep- 
ing and fermenting the seeds in water, they rub 
them with their hands, previously dipt in oil, till 
the pellicles come off and are reduced into a cle^ 
paste, which is scraped off from the hinds with a 
knife, and laid on a clean leaf in the shade to dry. 

• Bancroft's Philosophy of Colours. 
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Cdco Plum-Tree *, is an irregular shrub, grow- 
ing from seven to ten feet high, with a brown or 
russet bark, besprinkled with whitish minute 
spots* The leaves are about two inches long, and 
one and a half broad : the flowers are small and 
whitish, a little villous or cottony on the outside, 
and without smell: the fruit is about the size 
of a damascene plumb j of these some are black, 
some white ; but no essential difference appears 
in the shrubs that bear them. The fruit is insipid, 
and contains a large nut, marked with five longitu- 
dinal furrows : it incloses a single kernel of a very 
pleasant flavour ; which makes up abundantly for 
the insipidity of the pulp ; and for which it pro- 
bably had been so much esteemed by the native 
Indians f. When planted in situations not far 
remote from the sea, it continues in flower almost 
the whole year, but generally ripens its fruit in 
June and December. When planted in a dry sunny 
soil, the fniit remains always a dry drupa ; the nut 
being covered only by a thin skin or bark. Its 
root passes for an astringent, and has been em- 
ployed as such in medicine. This shrub is very 
common in the island of San Andres, and gives 
name to a bay on the east side of the island. 



* Chryso6alanus Jtcaco, Linn. 

t Brown's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 250r 
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pLANti^E Tr£S#.— /Phifl plant, 4)f wbkli thote 
are seveial varieties, ^3 the BanaHa f , Dammicn, 
&G. is cultivated with great cate in aU the tio^ 
pical regions, where the fruit sup{dies the place of 
l^ead* It thrives best in a tool, rich, and moist 
soil ; and & commonly planted in rqgtilar walks or 
fields : it \a propagated \ff the dioots, and plants 
ed at convenient distances from each otfaet ; but 
as the root throws up a number of young lay- 
ers every year, the spaces betw^ai the first plants 
are left jMfctt^ considerable. The trunk or stem of 
this tree is made up of a small q>uli^ heart, covo* 
ed with the thick fibrous vaginae fi}rmed by the 
foot-stalks of the leaves, imfolding euh other as 
they recede from the centre. But the heai[t, at 
length, shoots above the foliage, and throws out a 
large flower-^pike, adorned with a great immber of 
blossoms, joined in clusters, and inclosed in thdr 
several spatkw^ which are afterwards succee^d by 
m many distinct oblong berries, res^nbling a large 
cucumber, with a smooth skin, of a light green coU 
lour, and when perfectly ripe, turns to a deep yel- 
low. When these ace ripe and fall, or are taken 
off, the steto decays gradually, and the root begins 
to throw up young dioots, by which the kind is 
again renewed ; but lest the growth of these should 



♦ Musa Paradisiaca, Linn, 
t Musa SaficnUm, Lirni. 
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be retarded by the exhalations of the dd stalk, it is 
usuaHj Cut doMli near, the «ooty ti!4iefi the%iit is 
taken off, which gives a stronger and'quicker ^wt)i 
to the new plants. Their- fruiting in the South 
Sea' Islands, is said ta be promoted by the use of 
Ume and wood-ashes. — ^ ^ i 

dfhe fruit is used, not only when full grown, but 
be&reit ripens:- it is commonly peeled, and^ter^ 
wards toasted in its skin; many* persons prefer 
them to any bther kind of bread, especisdly whm 
young and fender. As ^the fruit ripens, it becomes 
sofr and sweetish, andi3 then finequmtly made into 
tarts, xjr sliced and fiyed with butter^ ^«nd thw 
served up in plates* ^ '^ : ^ > x 

The juice of the tree is a very rough stringent ; 
but its cooling leaves are geiiera]lj|ic4ised ta dress 
blisters iatihose parts xi* the world ::'End when dried, 
are made inta mats of difierent sorts, 4>r frequently 
employed tostnffmatresses*.. ^ i:i - i: • 

Aloe PtANt f .— /Hie most valuable species of 
aloes is that of the island 4)f SocotraTin therEas^In- 
dies ^ the intrt)duction ^of whidi to the West Indies, 
has hitherto been unaccountably negletted.i: The 
^cies called the hepatic.i^tht oi^oarC known to 
the- planters there 5 atid the cmitivatianofiiwiBdr, 



* Browne's Civil and Natural Hktory^of Jamaioiy.pi 963, 

t Alo0. . . . J, ... ... I 
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id principally confined to the island of Barbadoes. 
It is propagated by suckers, and will thrive in s(h1s 
the most diy and barren *. 

It is procured in Jamaica in the following man-- 
ner: — The labourers go into the fields with tubs 
and knives, and cut off the largest and most succu- 
lent leaves close to the stalk : these they put into 
the tubd in an upright position, that the loose liquor 
may be drained firom the wound. When this is al- 
most whdly discharged, the leaves are taken out 
43ingly, and cleared of any juice that may adhere to 
them ; and the liquor is put into shallow flat-bot- 
tomed vessels, and dried gradually in the sun, till 
it acquires a proper consistence f • 

Another method is described by Mr Edwards, 
which is as follows :-^The plant is pulled up by 
tht roots, and carefully cleansed from the earth, or 
other impurities. It is then sliced, and cut in 
pieces, into small hand-baskets or nets. These nets 
or baskets are put into large iron boilers or caul- 
drons, with water, and boiled fi)r ten minutes, when 
they are taken out, and firesh parcels supplied, till 
the liquor is strong and black. At this period,^the 
Hqiior is thrown through a strainer into a deep vat, 
* narrow at bottom, whece it is left to cool, and to de- 
^ positits feculent parts. Next 4^y the clear liquqr is 



* Edwards' History of the West Indies, vol 2d, p. S68. 
t Dr Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. IdS. 
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drawn ofF by a cock, and again conunitted to ihe 
large iron vessel. At first it is boiled brbkly, but- 
towards the end the evapor^on is slow^ and requires 
constant stirring ta prevent burning. When it be-^ 
comes (^ the consistence of honey, it is poured into 
gourds, or calabashes, for sale, axid hardens by age, 
A species of this plant, the Agave ^ is common 
ijaall the warm regions of Am^ca; Linneus haa^ 
separated this genus from the aloe. It is a pl^it 
highly esteemed by the Indians, who make ropes^ 
and various kiinls of cloth from the leaves, as also 
a kind of shoe or san4al,. called opar^a/^. The 
fibres of the leaves, separated by bruising and steep- 
ing in water, and afterwards beating them, will make 
a thread for common uses. It also ^t>rds an excel- 
lent soap, fit for all the purposes of the laundress ^. 

Chaw Stick f v— The bark of this plant is of a 
pleasant bitter taste, and raises a great fermentation 
in the saliva J. This is the common dentrifice of 
the aborigines, from whom the use of it has been 
learned j and for preserving the teeth pure and de- 
licately white, this simple application perhaps exceeds 
all others. With the natives any appearance of de- 
cay in this respect very rarely occurs §. 



♦ Introduction to Jeflfery's VS^cst India Atlas, p. 19. 
t Rhamnus Gouania, 

J Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 1 73. 
§ Henderson *8 Honduras, p. 11 7. 
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-' BAi^MA-GitiuaiiiHi^t-^^Thisrv plant has brown stalks 
liiat divide inta two oi thme branches, land^iues. to 
t)ie hfight of six'Oi 8cmn jfieetr the leaw^ are :of. a 
d«ep gjmmfin bothdidts^ andjareoinequallyaraaite:; 
the;idtemis thick jointed, and of a* pur{di^red cokiitr 
upwards* The 8^ of thi9 plant, is a whitish ]oer- 
sidtedesed in it brown acrni husk.. These seeds 
Mntain a laige qnantitj^of amild nearly insipid oii^ 
whoofa fixxnia third, to a. fourth of the weight may 
be e:&tracted| endis: thecommon. Cantor Oi^ f of the^ 
shops. Jhe oil is pvepared in ^ two difier^it. ways^ 
either by simfde^eji^pression, without previous < pre- 
pate^nfOT^ by decocticHi. .For the latt^ method, 
the nuts are beaten in deep wooden mortars^ and 
thromiriato iron boiiess filted with water^ and slow- 
ly brought to a boiling heat with constant stirring. 
The oil rises as a scum to the top, which is simply 
strained and bottled; : According to Dr Wright J, 
the oil thu# prepared is: much milder than that ob- 
tained by pressui^^ on account of the mucilaginous 
and acrid part which the compression forces out of 
the nut and mixes with the oil. Genuine castor oil 
is very thick and viscid, of a light amber or straw 
colour, with scarcely any smell or tastQ. It becpmea 
beautifully transparent by subsidence, and ^ quan- 



^ Rieinus Communis, Linn. 

t Oleum Ricinii 

i Medical Journal, 1787. 
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y)tyi^' mucilage && slowly to the bottom of the 
vessel*. 

^ A&ROiW RooT.f.-»*#*It haa a stalk and leaf exact* 
ljr;l^-the:iplant called Indian Shot (; but the 
flower di&cd ;: that of ^he lattec being a beautiful 
seadet;a]id that of the former milk white : the plant 
grows fiom a thick fleshy root, and shoots by a sim^, 
plD filiated stalk to the height of two or three feet, 
^id terminates in a loose and somewhat branched 
flower^spike.: It was called /!/}(£<»» Arrow Boot^ 
the Juice of the root : being reputed a remedy for 
KOtmds inflicted with poisoned arrows, as^ well as 
against the stings of venomous insects. It is mealy, 
but may be kept perfectly sound for msiny years, as 
no insect will meddle with it. The root wadied^ 
pounded fine^ and bleached, mak^ a fine powder 
aadr starch : It has sometimes been used as foodj, 
when cMther provisions were sicarce, and is frequently 
administered in infusions to the sick. 



• Bee's New Cyclopaedia^ vol. vi. part 2tL 

t Marania Arundinacea, Linn. 

j This plant commonly rises about four feet from the ground^, 
and is furnish^ witU Targe oval leaves near the bottom : the 
top shoots into a simple flower-spike, and is adorned with red 
blossoms^ which are succeeded by pretty large oval and echina^ 
ted capsulae containing large round seeds^ from the size and 
form of whif h it derive? its present appellation.'— ^rof^/^e. 
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Cassava *. — ^Thk plant, which fimneriysui^Iied 
the greatest part of the sustenance of the native In^ 
dianSj who called it MamJu^t is ^^^ raised in most 
parts of America. The Spaniards caU the plant 
Yucca^ and the bread made £rom its root CoBoda. 
It is a very beneficial vegetable, and yields an agree- 
able wholesome food ; and this, with its easy growth, 
and hardy nature, cscommends it everywhere. It 
shoots from a tough branched lignous root, whose 
slender collateral fibres swell into those fleshy conic 
masses for which the plant is cultivated ; and rises 
by a slender woody knotted stalk, to the height of 
four, five, or six feet, sometimes more. It thrives 
best in a free mixt soil, is propagated by the bud ot 
gem, and generally cultivated in the following 
manner. 

The ground laid out for the culture of this plant 
is first cleared, and howed up into shallow holes, of 
about ten or twelve inches square, and seldom above 
three or four inches in depth. A sufficient number 
of full grown stems are then provided, and cut into 
short pieces, of about six or seven inches in length, 
as far as they are found to be tough and lignous, 
and well furnished with prominent, well grown, 
hardy buds : of these one or two are laid in every 
hole, and covered over with mould, from the adjoin- 



• Jalwpha Mandihoca, 
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ing bank; but care must be takeH to keep the 
ground clean until the plants rise to a sufficient 
height to cover the mould and prevent the growth 
of all weaker weeds. The plant grows to perfecticMi 
in about eight months j but the roots will remain for 
a considerable time, uninjured in the ground, though 
the want of plants, or stormy weather, should 
obh'ge the cutting of the stalks. The roots are com- 
monly dug up as occasion requires, and prepared for 
use in the following manner, viz. Being first well 
washed and scraped, then rubbed to a pvlpyfarine 
on iron-graters, they are put into strong linen, or 
palmetto bags, and placed in presses, until the juice is 
entirely expressed* The presses generally used on 
this occasion, are both cheap and effectual; they 
are contrived by placing one or more large flat 
stones near the root of some convenient tree, in the 
side of which they cut a hole or notch about the 
height of the stones j and into this they fix the end 
of a strong plank^ which is stretched over the flat 
stones on which the Cassava bags are set ; placing 
as many weights as the strength of the board will bear, 
or maybe requisite to express the juice, on the 
other end. Thcfarine being taken out and spread 
in tlie sun for some time, is pounded in large «wood« 
en mortars, then run through coarse sieves, and af- 
terwards baked on convenient irons, similar to those 
used for toasting^ oaten cakes in Scotland. These 
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are {daced upon the fire, and when hot, strewed 
mth the^ sifted meal to whatever size or ihicknead 
people please to have their cakes made j thb ag^* 
tinated as it he^s, grows gradually harder^ and when 
thoroughly baked, is a wholesome well-tastod breadb 
. Xhe juice of the jroot is.9weeti^,.but more ordcati 
of a deleterious naturey bodi fresh. and in t^e putrid 
state > though it hardly, retains any thing. of this 
quality while it ferments. . What is expressed fitosa 
the ^fitrme is frequently preserved by some peojde, 
and prepare^ for many.economic uses : in the boU^ 
ingf it throws up a thick viscid scum, which is id- 
ways thrown away ; and the remaining fluid (being 
found by long experience to.be both wholes(Hne and 
agreeable) is sometin^s diluted and kept for * comn 
mon drink, aiKl it is thought to resemble whey very 
much in that state. .Some use it in ^sauces for aU 
sorts of fish as well as many other kinds of food^; 
purposes for which it ivas known tO; be employed a- 
mong the native Indians, bug befcxre any JStirop^on 
had landed in those parts c£ the world ^. . . . 

Vanolo, or Oil Plant f .— It was first introduced 
into Jamaica by the Hebrews, where it is now .culti- 
vated in most parts of the. island: the seeds: are 



♦Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 349. 
t Sesamum, Linn. 
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frequently used in broths by Europeans, but the He- 
brews make t^m into cakes. The plant is in great 
esteem among many of the Oriental nations, who 
look upon the seeds as a hearty wholesome food ; 
and express an oil from them, that is not unlike, or 
inferior to the oil of almonds. The Sesamum plant 
is cultivated in Carolina with great success ; and it 
is computed there, that nine pounds of this seed 
yields upwards of two pounds of neat oil, which 
they find to grow more mellow and agreeable with 
age ; and to continue without any rancid smell, or 
tastQ, for many years *. 

Eryngo f , or FiTTWEED.— This plant rises froni a 
thick proportioned root, and spreads a good many 
leaves about the crown, before it throws up a stalk ; 
but as the season advances, it shoots into a branched 
stem, which generally rises to the height of one or 
two feet above the ground, and bears all its flowers 
in roundish radiated heads %. The seeds of this plant 
bruised and taken intemally, are considered an in- 
fallible remedy for the bite of the most venomous 
snake. The root is attenuant apd deobstruent, and 
is therefore esteemed a good hepatic, uterine, and 
nephritic. Its whole virtue, it is to be observed, 
consists in the external or cortical part. 

• Browne'8 History of Jamaica, p. 270. 

t Eryngium, 

X Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 185. 
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Tomato ♦. — ^There are sereral species ; and the 
berries are often used in soups and sauoes, to which 
they give a very agreeable and grateM flavour : 
they are sometimes roasted, and then chiefly used 
with mutton: they are also fried with eggs, and 
served up in single plates. In Spanish America, 
they are much used, particularly in making omelets. 
This fruit is supposed to possess a stimulating, or 
aphrodisac property. The Hebrews in the West In- 
dies, make use of this fruit in almost all their dishes. 
The flowers in these plants grow chiefly on common 
footstalks, and are seldom above seven or eight feet 
together : they are disposed in an alternate and dis- 
tich order, and grow commonly at some distance 
from the alas of the leaves f . 

GuiNiiA Pepper J.-^-All the species of the Capsi-- 
cum or Indian pepper (as it is called in America)- 
have the same general qualities, which are sensible 
in every part of the plant. The fruit is much used 
for culinary purposes, and has long since been intro- 
duced into Europe as a poignant ingredient in soup^ 
and high seascxied dishes, under the n^ne of Cay-^ 
enne pepper. This pepper derives its name from 
the island of Cayenne ^ in South America, of which 
it is a native. 

* Solanum Lycoperstcum, Linn. 

+ Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 175. 

$ Capsicum. 
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The species from which the Cayenne is made, is 
called Bird Pepper ; it grows in small tufted bush- 
es, and seldom rises above three feet from the 
ground : but when it meets with a support, shoots 
to a moderate height ; and in shady places, is fre- 
quently observed to rise many feet from the root. 
The capsulae and seeds of these plants are full of a 
warm acrid oil, and generally prove an agreeable 
seasoning with thete sorts of food that require a 
gentle stimulus to promote the proper digestion ; 
and indeed, such a stimulus becomes more generally 
requisite in those warm countries, where a more 
free and constant perspimtion seldom fails to pro^ 
duce a weakness and langour in the bowels. They 
are used by most people in these colonies, and al* 
ways observed to give an appetite, to help digestion, 
to promote the tonic motion of the viscera ; and in 
more robust habits, is sometimes observed to purge 
with a heat and tension about the podex. In the 
West Indies, there is a mixture made, and called 
Mandram, in which a great deal of this is employ- 
ed, and which seldom fails to promote an appetite 
in the most languid stomachs. The ingredients are 
sliced cucumbers, eschalots or onions cut very small, 
a little limerjuice, and Madeira wine, with a few 
pods of bird or other pepper well mashed, and 
mixed with the liquor *. 

• Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 177, 

Q 2 
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The fruit of the capsicum bacatum gathered 
^en ripe^ dried in the sun, and then pounded and 
mixed with salt, is kept stopt in bottles, and known 
in the West Indies by the name of Cayenne butter. 
Pepper-pot, according to Miller, is made of the 
same species, or of that variety of it, called mtnimum. 
For this purpose the ripe fruit is first dried in the 
^un, then put into an earthen or stone pot, with a 
layer of flour between each layer of the fruit, and 
baked in an oven till it is perfectly dried. It isthen 
cleaned from the flour, and beaten or groimd to fine 
powder. To every ounce of this powder, a pound 
of wheat flour is added, and the mixture made into 
gmall ca}ces with leaven : these are baked, cut into 
small pieces, aqd baked again till they are as hard 
as biscuit, then beaten into powder and sifted. The 
result is the well known Cayenne pepper. 

Vanilla •. — ^This plant is a climber, and rises 
with great ease, to the tops of the tallest trees. The 
stalk is moderately slender, and throws out a long 
Tvinding tendril opposite to each of the lower leaves, 
by which it sticks and holds to the branches, or 
bark oT the tree : but after it gains the top, these 
become useless, and the place of each is supplied by 
^ fellow leaf. It is a parisitic plant, the leaves of 
which greatly resemble the vine, and are about 

• Myrobrma.'^Epidendrum vaniffa, Linn. 
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eighteen inches long, and three inpbes broad. The 
flowers are of a white colour, intermixed wi^h stripes 
of red and yellow. When these fall off they are 
quickly succeeded by the pods, which grow in pairs, 
and are generally of the thickness of a child's fin- 
ger ; they are green at first, grow yellowish after- 
wards, and turn of a brownish cast as they ripen. 

The sort which is manufactured, grows not only 
in the Bay of Campeachy, but also at Carthagena, 
at the Caracas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all 
which places the fiiiit is gathered and preserved; 
but it is rarely found in any of the English settle- 
ments, if we except Jamaica, though it might easily 
be propagated in them ; for the shoots are so full of 
juice, that they will continue firesh, out of the 
ground, for several months. 

When these plants are intended for propagation, 
nothing more is required than to make cuttings of 
three or four joints in length, which should be plant- 
ed in low warm lands, along walls, or at the foot of 
trees, or other props, whereby it may be supported. 

The method used to preserve the firuit, is when it 
turns of a yellow colour, and begins to open, to, ga- 
ther it, and lay it in small heaps to ferment two or 
three days. In the same manner as is practised for 
the cocoa pods : care should be taken not to allow 
the pods to remain upon the stalks too long, as they 
then transude a. black fragrant balsam, which carrier 
off both the smell and delicacy of the seeds^^ fo^ 
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which alone the plant is cultivated. They are af^ 
terwards spread in the sun to dry, and when they 
are ahout half dried, they flat them with their hands, 
and afterwards rub them over with the oil of Pa//n^ 
ChriMi, or of the Cocoa ; then they expose them to 
the sun again to dry, and afterwards they rub them 
over with oil a second time ; then they put them in 
small bundles, covering them with the leaves of the 
Indian reed to preserve them. These plants pro- 
duce but one crop of fruit in a year, which is com- 
monly ripe in May, and fit for gathering, for they 
do not let them remain on the plants to be perfect- 
ly mature. The Spaniards, French, and Italians, 
mix them in their chocolate, to which they arc 
thought Jto give both a delicate smell and an agree- 
able flavour. They are generally looked upon as a 
cooling cordial, a stomachic, and a good nervous me- 
dicine ; and are sometimes used to perfume snuffs, 
and many other substances. 

CowHAGE *, is the celebrated Cow-itch, or Coxv^ 
Juigey and is much used in this country as a power- 
ful vermifvige f . It bears long magnificent clusters 
of violet coloured flowers. The legumes are densely 
clothed with rigid very pungent barbed bristles, 
causing intolerable itching in the skin, but swallow- 

♦ Ddichos Pntriens, Linii. 

t Henderson'sHonduras, p. 1X6, 
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ed with safety, in the form of a bolus, into the 
stomach, where they act mechanically, so as to des- 
troy all kinds of worms. This medicine may be 
given with great safety in all constitutions, as it 
produces no sensible disturbance ; and as a proof 
that its action is merely mechanical, it may be add- 
ed, that neither the tincture nor decoction of this 
plant has any perceptible effect whatever on the 
constitution ♦. 

Snake Okro f , or as it is sometimes called Ve- 
getable Miisk^ is very plentiful. The seeds of 
this plant when grown to full maturity, have a 
strong and perfect smell of musk ; a few grains 
being sufficient to perfume a whole room J. The 
seeds of this contain an highly aromatic oil, and 
which when bruised and taken internally, are be- 
lieved to be an infallible remedy for the bite of the 
most venomous snake. An application to the 
wounded part, in the way of poultice, of the same 
kind, is likewise recommended. § It may also be 
used with great propriety, instead of musk, in pow-* 
ders, pomatums, &c. 



• Rees's Cyclopedia, voL I?, p. 1* 

t Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn. 

i Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 285. 

§ Henderson's Honduras, p. 116. 
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Okro*.— The pods of this shrubby plant are 
full of nutritive mucilage; and is the principal 
ingredient in most of the soups and pepper-pots» 
made in America. They are generally boiled se- 
parately, and added just before these messes are taken 
off the fire : but the seeds may be boiled in broth, 
like barley or any other ingredient j for they arc not 
so mucilaginous. The pods boiled and buttered, make 
a rich plate ; but are seldom used in this way, ex- 
cept in private femilies f . 

CoNTRAYERVA %. — ^This plant is a climber, and 
rises finequently to a considerable height among the 
neighbouring trees and bushes. The root has a 
strong smell, and is deservedly looked upon as a 
warm attenuant and an active diaphoretic and 
stomachic ; it is administered in infusions, and great- 
ly used among the slaves in Jamaica §. Another 
species || is found in almost every spot about Balize, 
in the Bay of Honduras. A preparation from the root 
of this is known to produce abortion, and is much 
used for such purposes by negro females^. The 



• Hibiicus. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica^ p. 285. 

X Ariskhchia Phetruome. 

§ Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. ^50. 

II Dorstenia Contrayerva, Linn. 

IT Henderson's Honduras, p. 11 7. 
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rodt is about half an inth thick, fuU of knots, ha^ d^ 
and df a reddish colour. Loi^ tough slender Gtis^ 
didot out fibm all sides of it ; these are sometime} 
loaded with knotty excrescences : it is of a pale co* 
lour within, of an astringent taste, bitterish, with ^ 
light and sweetish kind of acrimony, and has a pe- 
culiar kind of aromatic smelL It was formerly 
much used in medicine, but is now abnost ne^ect-^ 
ed. -^ 

Foxglove*.— This jiant is found about the high 
lands in the bay of Honduras. It derives its bo- 
tanical name firom digitcde, the finger of a ^ove. 
Ccmsiderable attention is required in the sdection 
and preparation of this plant for medical use. Th^ 
leaves are to be gathered when the fl6wer stems are 
shot up, but before the time of flowering j and the 
largest and deepest coloured leaves are preferable^. 
These are to be carefully dried, and when complete- 
ly crisp and dry, they are to be reduced to powdei:, 
and kept in bottles closely corked, and not exposed 
to the light. 

SARSAPARiLLAf .— This plant delights in low moist 
grounds, and near the banks of rivers. The roots 
run superficially under the surface of the grouirf. 

• Digitalis, Liun. 

t Smilax Medicinal, Linn. 
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The gatherers have only to. loosen the soil a little, 
and to draw out the long fibres with a wooden hook. 
In this manner, they proceed till the whole root is 
got out. It is then cleared of the mud, dried, and 
made into bundles^ The flower of this i^ant is ytU 
low, mixed with red. The fruit is a black berry^ 
Containing several brown seeds. Its root, which is 
the part in use, divides itself into a gieat number 
of filaments, three or four feet long, of the thickness 
of a quill ; it is brownish outside, and white within, 
only marked with two red streaks^ It is inoderous, 
and has a mucilaginous very slightly bitter taste. 

Sarsaparilla, which is demukent, and said to be 
diuretic, waJi first brought into Europe by the Spa- 
niards, about the year 1530, with the character of a 
specific for the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before that time. The 
method of preparing it by the Spaniards and Indians 
•of South America is as follows : they macerate an 
ounce of the root in almost four pints of water, for 
twenty-fotff hours, and boil it away to one-half. 
They give of the expressed decoction . half a pint 
twice a-day, four hours before their meals, in bed. 
Covered with clothes, where they sweat two hours, 
mixing a sifficient quantity of the fine powder of 
the root with each dose of the decoction. They 
purge them every tenth day. The reputation of 
this medicine declined after its introduction into 
Europe j though it appears from expericiice, that 
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ID many cases, strong decoctions of it dfank plenti- 
fully, and duly OHitlnued, are of very considerable 
service for promoting pen^nration, and sweetening 
or purifying the blood and humours. Dr W^liam 
Hunter and Sir W. F(»rdype revived its reputation^. 
This plant is obtained in the greatest abundance in 
all parts of the Mosquito Shore ; and in 1769, the 
British settlers exported from hence 200,000 lbs. of 
sarsaparilla f • 

Ipecacuanha J,— .There are several sorts of this 
plant found here. The bark of ipecacuanha is said 
to be preferable to its root, as an emetic ; acting 
equally well, and with equal safety, in a smaller 
dose, either in powder^ or infusion. The ipecacuana: 
radio?, is a little wrinkled root about the thickness 
of a quill. The celebrated Mutiz recommends (he 
use of this root, as a sovereign cine for the dysen- 
tery, mixed with co^canffa, and I believe a small por- 
tion of opium. There is a specie^ of this plant very 
common in the West Indies, and the southern pai^ 
of America, w^ch bears a red flower, has a thick 
short stalk of a deep^bssy g^en colour, full of a 
milky juice, and said to be used by the natives 
for creating abortions. 



• Rees's Cyclopsedia^ vol. xxxi. part 2d, 
t Edwards' Account of the British Settlements on the iMoSi 
quito Shore, p. 211. 

X Tpecacoanha, 
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Yam ^ is a large fleshy root, eatable when txMled 
or foasted^andof which then are several $pepies,ali 
jiatives of tix^cal diiimtes: ih^ are h^ilj usefid to 
'vsejragers, as thejr will, like potatjoes, keep for a ooo* 
siderabie time without spoiHiig. It is umyeisaHj 
cultivalied in both the East and West Indies, the 
equinoctial partsof Africa, andin thekhuids of the 
SontfaSea; itsrootsbeing no less grateful than whole- 
some, when either boiled or roasted, and usedas bread. 
The root is often three feet long, as thick as a man's 
thigh, and sometimes weighs 30 lbs. Ita bark is 
•black, the internal part white and glutinous, becom- 
ing farinaceous when drest. A &yourite dish in 
Otaheite is composed of this root, with the pulp of 
ihe plantain fruit, aod the kernel, or internal part 
•of the cocoa-nut gmted. It is mea}y and ea^ of 
digestion, being both dry and palatable ; and the 
roots are inferior to none now in use, either in de- 
licacy, favour, or matter of nourishment f . 

The plants are propagated by the piece ; but these 
must be cut so ^s to have a little of the skin upon 
them, by which alone they germinate; Cm: the 
roots have no apparent gems, but past out their 
weddy stems from every part of the sur&ce alike. 
They are put into holes, two or three in each, which 
^re jdug pretty regular, and about a foot and a half 

• Dioscorea. 

t Brpwne's History of Jamaica, p. 359. 
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or two feet square : these aye afterwards filled with 
<^arth, and the wtole cftvered with cane-trash; 
which «ervps to ke^p tb^ grouiri cool and fresh, and 
to prevsept the growth of weeds, from which these 
plants mngt be carefully preserved, ivitil they groMf 
sufficiently to poyer the mould themselves. They 
»rB planted con^monly in August, and are generally 
ripe about November or December following. 
When the roots are dug Up, it is necessary to be 
careful not to wound them, or but as little as pos- 
sible ; for such as are cut throw out their sprouts 
very early, apd aye seldom fit for any thiiig bu| 
planting, if they hold out even till that season <^omes 
on. After they are dug up, they are rubbed over 
with ashes, and piled regularly on hurdles raised 
above the floor, so that the air may pass freely be- 
tween them : but when they are heaped in great 
quantities, care should be taken to §trew someashesi 
h^twpm the layers *. 

PoTATOE apd PoTATOE SLipf . — Both these • lanta 
are now cultivated all pyer America, and supply the 
poorer sort of people with a great part of their foo4 
ill many places ; they are h^dly distinguished bjf 
the tops, but the roots of the latter are cpnstantly of 
a yeUow colour, and those of the former wjhite : the 

* Browne's History of Jam^ca, p. 360. 
t Sglamm. 
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plant rkes equally from the bits and slips ; though 
generally propagated by the latter, and is cultivated 
by laying a few short juncks of the stem, or larger 
branches, in shallow interrupted trenches, and coyer- 
ingthem with the mould from the banks. The 
roots grow to full maturity in three or four months, 
and the propagation is continued by covering the 
stems, bits and smaller protuberances with mould as 
they dig up the more perfect bulbs for use. The 
leaves make a very agreeable fodder for sheep, goate, 
hogs, rabbits and horses, upon occasion ; and the 
roots boiled, mashed and fermented, make a plea- 
sant cooling drink *• 

Ginger f.— This grateful aromatic root had a 
very early introduction into Hispaniola, and Acosta 
relates that it was conveyed from the East Indies to 
New Spain by a person named Francisco de Men- 
doza. If such was the feet, the Spanish Americans 
Tfiust have entertained very high expectations of 
profif from its culture, and carried it to a great ex- 
tent in a very short space of time ; it appearing from 
the same author, that no less than 22,053 cwt. were 
exported by them to Old Spain in the year 1547. 

Ginger is a knotty, flattish root, of a fibrous sub- 
stance, of a pale or yellowish colour, covered with a 

* Browne^s History of Jamaica, p. I5i. 
t /Imomum Zivgiber, 
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\iun, dusky pellicle, which is usually taken off while 
it is (t&ti^ and before it is brought to Europe. The 
plant does not appear far above the ground ; it puts 
forth long green leaves, somewhat similar to those of 
the leek, and its flowers are red, slightly tinged with 
green. 

There are two sorts of ginger^ white and black j 
of which the former is the most valuable ; but the 
difference arises wholly from the mode of curing j 
the former being preserved by insolation, and the 
latter by means of boiling water. The Indians^ are 
fond of ginger; they eat both the young shoots of 
the leaves and the roots themselves, cut small in 
their saUads and broths ; and they make a very fine 
sweetmeat of them, preserving them with sugar ; but 
in this case they must be taken up at the end of 
three or four months, while its fibres are tender, and 
full of sap. 

In the cultivation of this root^ no greater ddU ot 
care is required than in the propagation of potatoes 
in Great Britain, and it is planted much in the same 
manner, but is fit for digging only once a-year, 
unless for the purpose of preserving it in syrup. In 
Jamaica it attains its full height and flowers about 
'August or September, and &des about the close of 
the year. When the stalks are entirely withered, 
the roots are in a proper state for digging, which is 
generally performed in the months of January and 
February* Aftet being dug, they are picked, cjean- 
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sed, and gradually seethed, or scalded in boiliiig wa- 
ter : they are then q^nnead out, and exposed every- 
day to the sun, till sufficiently dried; and after 
being divided into parcels of about 100 lbs. weight 
each, they ar^ packed in bags for the market : this 
is called the " hhck ginger.^* White ginger is 
the root of the same plant ; but instead of scalding 
the roots, by which they acquire the dark appear-^ 
ance of the former, each root is picked, scraped, se« 
parately washed^ and afterwards dried with great 
care : by this operation, more than double expence 
is incurred, and the market price is proportioiiably 
greater. 

Wild Pine *. — This plant fixes itself, and takes 
root on the body of a tree, commonly in the fork of 
the greater branches of the wild cotton tree. By 
the conformation of its leaves, which have a broad 
hollow base f, it catches and retains water from 
every shower. Each leaf resembles a spout, and 
forms at its base a natural bucket or reservoir, which 
contains about a quart of pure water, where it re- 
mains perfectly secure, both firom the wind and the 
sun, yielding refreshment to the thirsty traveller 
in places where water is not otherwise to be pro- 
cured f . 

• Tillandsia Maxima. , 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. ig*. 

J Edward's History of the West Indies^ vo!. 1st, p. 565. 
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Pine Apple*.— This is a perennial root; the 
TOot-kaves are fro;n two to three feet long, and 
from two to three inches broad, channelled, often 
a litUe glaucous j the stem is short, cylindric, thick 
and leafy ; the spike is glomerate, dense, scaly, oval 
or conic, crowned with a tuft of leaves, similar to 
the root and stem leaves, but smaller : the flowers 
are bluish, small and scattered upon the common, 
thick, fleshy receptacle ; the germ, is half buried in 
the substance of the receptacle, which after the 
flowers fall off, increases in size, and becomes a suc^ 
culent fruit, covered on all sides with small trian- 
gular scales, and resembling the strobile of the 
genus PinuSj whence its common English name 
is derived. This root is a native of the tropical 
regions of America, and was found by Columbus 
in all the West India islands. This has always been 
esteemed the richest and best fruit in America : it 
is, in general, agreeable to the stomach ; but the na- 
tural mellowness of its juice renders it more agreea- 
ble to the natives and old standards, than it possi- 
bly can be to new comers, who generally think it 
too rich and cloying. The juice fermented, would 
make a good wine ; it is sometimes mixed with the 
rum liquor, when it ferments, and is thought to 
give it a pleasant flavour f . In South America, a 

• Bromelia Ananas, Linn. 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 192. 
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pleasant drink is made of the pine apple, cut in 
slices, and left to steep finr twenty^four hours in 

ftNoum Pine Apple ♦.— llhe leaves of this plant 
are five or six feet long, and the edges very prickly, 
and these generally arched backwards, which makes 
them extremely hurtful to either man or beast, that 
may chance to fall among them ; and are, for this 
leason, generally used in all the fences and inclosures 
lound the country f . The firuits oi this plant are 
separate^ and eiach nearly of the size; of a walnut ; 
the pulp has an agreeable sweetness, joined with such 
a sharpness, that if you make much use of it, or let 
it lie far any time in the mouth, it will corrode the 
palate and gums, so as to make the blood ouzefrom 
those tender parts f . The leaves of all the diflferent 
sorts g£ Bromdxa, (but this in particular) being 
Stripped of the pulp, yields a strong thready sub- 
stance not rnxxch inferior to hemp, which is fre- 
quently made into ropes, whips, ficc. j and by the 
Spaniards into hammocks. 

GouRi) §.-*-This plant is cultivated chiefly on 



• Bromelm Pinguin, Linn. 

t Browne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 193/ 

i Ibid. 

$ Cuairbita. 
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account of the Ugn^m shell of its finiit, wh*ch grqw^ 
fteqji^ntlj laige enough tP watam b^tw^ia^ twenty 
and thirty quarts. Where aloes is man;uj|uituy^ ia 
any quantity, it is commcwily prosenred in thes^ 
shells. They are also used to hold yrater and 9m^ 
grain*. 

Scotch Grass f ,'«Thi5 idant is cultivated^ and 
thrives very luxurkntly in all the low and mantoy 
lands of Jamaica^ where it ia now aUiK>5t universally 
used as fodder for all their stahled cattle: it i$ 
planted near the towns with great care, and found 
to be one of the most beneficial productions of the 
island ; it is propagated by the joints or root, and 
set in small drilled holes placed about two feet and 
a half asunder ; the young shoots begin to appear 
in a few days, and as they grow, they spread and 
creep along the ground, casting a few roots, and 
throwing out fr^gh §hoQts from every joint, as they 
run ; they soon supply the tend, and fill the field 
with standing plants, the cmly that «e geijerally 
cut. It rises vawusly according to the moisture 
and luxuriance of the soil, but its general growth k 
from two to feur feet, and is fit to cut in six months 
frpm the first planting, and every month or six 
weeks after, if the seasons are favourable, and pro- 

■ III 1 1 « If I I I - II m il 

♦ Browne's Natural History of Jpaaica, p. 354f, 
t Panicum hirteUum, Linn* 
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per care taken to keep the ground free from weed^* 
An acre of good land well stocked with this plants 
in the vicinity of ELingston, is computed to bring in 
above a hundred and twenty pounds a-year ; and ts 
not attended with so much expence or so many in* 
conveniences as when cultivated with any of the 
other productions of the Island ; for being once 
planted, it holds many years j but when the main 
stalk or root grows hard and lignous, the young 
shoots do not push so luxuriantly, and they are then 
obliged to be planted anew ; this however is very 
easy, as it is done gradually, fqr they generally sup- 
ply the pieces as they clean them, and throw up 
every stubbed or failing root they find, planting a 
few joints in its place *. From a single acre of this 
plant, five horses may be maintained a whole year, 
allowing fifty-six pounds of grass a*day to each f • 

Guinea Grass $• — ^This plant, like the Scotch 
grass, is also much cultivated in Jamaica. It is 
planted, like the other, by the joint or gem, and 
also by the root ; but does not require near so much 
moisture, an4 is reckoned a more hearty fodder §. 
•* This plant may be considered as next to the sugar 
** cane in point of importance ; as most of the 



♦ Browne'8 Histoiy of Jamaica, p. 183. 

+ Edwards' History of the West Indies^ voL 1. p. 25S. 
} Hokus^ 

^ Prowne's History of Jamaica, p. 366, 
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*^ grazing and breeding farms thoughout the island, 
** were originally created, and are still supported, 
•• chiefly by means of this invaluable herbage. 
** Hence the plenty of homed cattle, both for the 
^* butcher and planter, is such that few markets in 
•* Europe, furnish beef at a cheaper rate, or of bet- 
" ter quality, than those of Jamaica *.^' 



* Igdwards* History of Jamaica^ yoL 1. p. ^53. 
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HoRSft^ .-^^This noUe animal id found in ccHi^der^ 
able numbers in this country ; in the interior there 
are droves of them, sometimes containing three or 
four hundred head. Their price is from 12 to 15 dol* 
lars per head, or from d^ 10s. to £3 Sterling. They 
are generally small, but very sure footed and hardy, 
which renders them extremely fit for those moun^ 
tainous lands : and their hoofs are so hard that they 
seldom require shoes ; but this is the effect of the 
heat of the country and dryness of the land in gene«- 
ral. The horses found in this country are without 
doubt of Spanish origin ; but many of them have a 
mixture of the English breed ; in consequence of 
some horses of that nation having been imported in- 
to the country, during the time that the British 
were in possession of the Mosquito Shore. 

Ox and Cow f ; these are to be had in great numbers 
in this country : there are many large herds of them ; 
and at Plantain River, on the property of General Ro- 
binson, there is a herd of at least 500 head, as large 
and fine, as are to be found in any part of the world. 



• Equus. t Bo^, 
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The breed in this country, is undoubtetUy of Spa-, 
pish origin, and pecbi{i6 miised vnih the English ;. 
some of which wenj no doubt imported into Jkhe 
Moscputo territorjv when in poss^^ionof thdtnation^ 
Many of them are to be found wild in |he iaterior^ 
The usual price of a tame ox, or eVea of a cow 
with its calf, very racely exceeds from 13 to 15 doln 
lars a-head^ or about £2 lOs. to ^ sterling. Cow 
milk is genei^ally very thin in those parts of the 
world, and tastes frequently rancid, especially wb«ii 
th^ feed in the lower lands, wha?e the aceaeia a&d 
the Guinm Head weed grow in jlkxAy ; neverther< 
less, in the mountainous situations they yield sweet 
milk, and good butter is sons&times .made fcom it. 
" Within the Spanish territory ip particular, nature 
" has supplied a rich and almost boundless pasturage^ 
** and where the numbers of cattle andhOTses raided 
^ is £Hx>digious. Many of the latter, sa little are 
" they regarded, return to a state of wildnesa, and 
" associate in immense droyes, firom which it fire^ 
•* quently becomes a task of much difficulty and 
** danger to reclaim them */' The British settlers, 
while resident at Black Bivcr, formorly used to ob* 
tain both horses and cattle from the Spaniards in 
exchange for merchandise. 

Considerable quantities oftasityo ; the fledi of cat^ 
tie cut up into long shreds, dightly salted, and 
dried in the sun, are imported into the iskiwJ ©f St 

* Henderson's Honduras^ p. 120. 
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Thomas from the River Plata ; and from whence, 
after a certificate has been obtained of its having 
been landed, it is again re-exported to tl^ Havana ; 
\¥here it sells for 14 dollars, and even sometimes for 
18 dollars per cwt. 

Tasajo are bundles of flesh, rolled up and tied &st, 
which is done by slicing off all the flesh fix)m the 
bone with a knife, in long thin narrow stripes. It 
is then salted and hung up on posts, or between 
two trees to dry, being Idt exposed to the wind and 
weather for a whde week ; it is then hung up and 
smoaked for another week, and afterwards rolled up 
in small bundles, which in time becomes almost as 
hard as stone*. When it is to be used it is washed, 
beat with a mallet, and either boiled or stewed ; it 
is not unpleasant to the taste. 

Cattle, it is supposed, can be had in considerable 
numbers ftota the Spaniards in the back country, at 
the moderate price of 4 dollars per head. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of cattle on the Spanish Main 
and in the West Indies, it is said that Messrs Cav- 
an and Co. of Barbadoes, the contractors for sup- 
plying the British Army and Navy with provisions, 
have been compelled to send to Ireland and the 
Cape de Verd Islands for cattle : the passage from 
Poyais to the Windward Islands, may be estimated 
at about thirty days at farthest, and this country 

• A New Survey of the West Indies, &c by Thomas Gage, 
London^ 1$1S; p. 145. 
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could supply annually, without detriment, from 
1200 to 2000 head of cattle, besides any quantity 
<^gre^ turtle. 

Buffalo ♦.— I insert this animal on the authority 
of Captain Wright f • It is probably the Bison 
of America. "The bunched ox, ot wild bison, 
** (according to Buffi)n), appears to have inhabited 
•• the northern parts of America only, as Virginia, 
"Florida, the country of the lUionois, Louisiana j 
" &c. ; fot though Hernandez calls it the Mexican 
" BuUf we learn from a passage of Antonio de Solis^ 
*• that this animal was a stranger in Mexico," 8tc. 
The following is a Uteral translation from de Soils :f:^ 
of the passage alluded to by Buflbn, who formed 
his opinion from a French copy of the work. " In 
" the second court of the same house, were the wild 
" beasts, which had been presented to Montezuma, 
" or taken by his huntsmen, in strong wooden ca^ 
" ges, well arranged, and imder cover ; lions, ti» 
•* gers, bears, and all kinds of vdld beasts, the pro-* 
" duction of New Spain ; among which the great-^ 
** est novelty was the Mexican BuU, extraordinary 
*' curious, being composed of various animals^ 
*' crooked^ vdth a bunch on his back, and the 
** shoulder curved like a camel, the flank meagre, 

* Bo9 Bubalui, Linii. 
t Wright's Memoir, p» 15; 

i La Historia de la conqouita, ftd de la l^aeva £t]^niK, pot 
Don Antono de Solis^ Madrid 1684^ p. S40* 
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<• the tail large, and the neck covered with hair 
^ like the lion ; the foot eloven, and the forehead 
^^ armed like a hull, whose ferocity it imitates widi 
" equal activityand execution *. ** 

Mules f , are sometimes obtained from the Spanish 
settlers m the back country ; and are more valuable 
than any other cattle in these hilly coimtries ; and 
the most generally used both for carriage and the 
nsdll in all mountainous estates^ 

Hogs? J. — ^These animals, when tame, differ in no- 
thing from those of the same sort, commonly seen 
in Europe, being generally bred and raised in the 
same manner. The Guinea Hog §, though a small 
sort, answers best in America, for it breeds a great* 
car number of pigs than any other kind, and these 
very rich and deHcate : but the old ones are so &t, 
that none, except the boars, are ever brought to 
tabled. 

P^ECARRyf, or Mexican Hdg. The fusks of 

* Probably the animal, which Cal[>taia Wright calk the Buf- 
falo^ is nothing more than the Wiid Bull now so numeroua on 
l&e tott&ntvkl of America^ and which are said to have sprang 
frdkn one bull and seven cowr whidi were carried thither l^' 
lome of the first Conquerors; 
> + JBfitf AMimu Mubu, Linn. 

§ Sui Parens. 

n Browne's Natural History tf Jamais, p. 487/ 

% Sus T»fa^4UyLiDiai 
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tiiis species are sc^cely conspicuous when the 
mouth is shut; the ears are short, ereot, pointed ; 
the eyes are sunk in the head ; the neck is short 
and thick ; the bristles are nearly as large as those 
of the hedge-hog, longest on the neck nnd back ; in 
colour it is hoary, black, annulate with white ; firom 
the shoulders to the breast is a collar of white. la 
size and figure, this animal .bears an imperfect re« 
semblance to the hog of China ; it has no tail. On 
the back of this animal is placed a glandulous ori^ 
fice, which has furnished s^ very common belief 
that in this part of it the navel is situated. From 
this gland on the back, constantly distils a thin fe- 
tid liquor, which is the most remarkable peculiarity 
of this species. If killed in the night, pravided the 
gland on the back be taken off, and the liquor which 
it secretes, carefully washed away at the instant of 
death, the flesh of the Mexican hog is- considered 
agreeable food, and is esteemed good either fresh or 
salted. Though existing in a wild state, they are 
susceptible of domestication, but nothing can over- 
come their natural stupidity. They grunt with a 
stronger and harsher voice than the hogs of Asia and 
Europe ; their chief food is fruit, seeds, and roots ; 
but they will devour with great eagerness serpents, 
toads, and lizards ; and they display great dexterity 
in tearing off the skins of these reptiles ; but they 
do not wallow, and become fat, like the common 
hog. They produce a number of young at each lit- 

T2 
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ter» and the mother treats them with the teodemeflB 
and solicitous care of a kind (lareat. 

Waree ^y called bj scm^e the hqg of the Istlw 
mus of Darieo ; and an opini<m has been suggested, 
that it may only be the European hog run wild f ; 
they are very fierce : and if not wounded in any 
principal part, generally return with great fury upon 
the assailant, who is obliged to climb into some 
neighbouring tree to avoid the fiiry of the beast. 
•The approach of these animals may be heard in the 
\¥oods at a great distance, by the loud and clamorous 
poise they usually make, 

GiBEONiTE |.^— This is a small animal greatly re- 
ambling, though somewhat larger than the guinea- 
pig. It is plentifully found at Honduras, and easily 
domesticated. The flesh of it is extolled as a pecu- 
liar delicacy §. This animal is near two feet in 
length i the form thick and clumsy, and bearing 
^ome resemblance to that of a pig, fi)r which reason 
it has sometimes been called the hog-rabbit. The 
head is round ; the muzzle short and black ; the 
upper jaw bnger than the lower ; and the lip divid- 
ed like that of the hare : the nostrils are large, the 

• Sui Americensii. 
t Henderson's Honduras, p. 124. 
i Cavia Paca *^Mus Paca, Linn. 
$ Hendenon's Hondura^i p. 124. 
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wliiskos long ; the eyes large and prominent, and of 
a brown colour; the ears short, moderately large^ 
round, and naked ; the neck thick j the body very 
pliunp, larger behind than before, and covered with 
coarse, short, thinly scattered hair of a dusky brown 
colour, deepest on the back: the throat, breast, in« 
sides of the limbs and belly, dingy white; and <M 
each side of the body are five longitudinal series of 
roundish, or slightly angular spots, situated contigu- 
ous to each other. The legs are short, and the feet 
have five toes, four of which are armed with strong 
and sharp claws ; that on the fifth toe being very 
smalL The tail consists merely of a small conic 
projection, not more than half an inch in length. 
The female is said to produce but one young at a 
birth. 

Indian Coney *.-— This animal, which has some^ 
times been confoimded with the former, is of the size 
ofdnerabbit; the body plump,andthickerbehind than 
before ; the head rather small and somewhat com-^ 
pressedlaterally; snout longandrathersharp; nose dii- 
vided at the tip ; and the upper jaw longer than the; 
lower ; ears short, broad, naked, and rounded ; neck 
rather long, but thick ; legs thin, almost naked and 
blackish ; the hind legs larger than the anterior ones, 
and furnished with only three toes ; tail extremely 

* Cavia Agutu^^Mus Jguti, Lvoau 
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Aatt, naked, and sometimeg iicarcdiy visibte ; the 
whole of the animaj coTered with hard, strong, and 
shining hair, in general of a rufous brown colour 
with blackish fireckles; rump orange coloured. 
Authors menti(»i three varieties, viz. The lesser 
Agouti, or cavia mgutt cuniculariaf the larger 
Agouti, or cavia agauH leporina; the American 
Agouti, cavia agouti Americana. 

Buffon observes, that the agouti has the hair, grunt- 
ing, and voracious a^>etite of the hog; and whenfullj 
satiated, hides the remainder of its food like the fox, 
ia different places. |t takes delight in gnawmg and 
spoiling whatever it comes near. When irritated, 
it bites fiercely; its hau: stands erect along the 
back, and it strikes the ground violently wiUi its 
hind feet. It does not, he remarks, dig holes like 
the rabbit, but lives in the hollows of trees. Roots, 
potatoes, yams, and fruits, are its principal food. 
It uses its fore paws, like the squirrel, in carrying 
food to its mouth ; runs swiftly up hill, or on even 
ground ; but its fore paws being shorter than its 
hinder ones, it is in danger of falling upon a decli« 
vity. The flesh of the agouti being nearly as good 
as that of the rabbit, and the skin of such a durable 
quality, as to form an excellent upper leather for 
shoes : the hunting of these animals is an object of 
attention among the Indians^ They commonly go 
in search of them with dogs, or take them in traps ; 
th'P natives know also how to allure them by whist- 
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ling or imitating their cries, and kill as many as 
they please. The young agouti is easily tamed. 
When in a wild state, they generally dwell in the 
woods, where the female chooses the most obscure 
parts, and there prepares a bed of leaves and grass 
for her young. She usually brings forth two or 
three at a time, and in a day or two afterwards, she 
carries them in her mouth like a cat, into a hollow 
of some tree, where she suckles them for a short 
space of time, and they are soon in a condition to 
run about and provide for themselves. They mul- 
tiply as fast as rabbits, producing three, four, and 
sometimes five young ones, dimng every season of 
the year. When in a domestic state, they never 
remove to any great distance, and always return to 
the house ; but constantly retain somewhat of their 
wild disposition. 

Henderson says, " this animal, in size, form, and 
** habit, is very like the hare. It does not run, but 
** leaps; and whilst in the act of listening, it rear* 
•* itself on the hind legs, exactly in the same way. 
*• The Edeat of it is wholesome, but exceedingly 
*^diy*w'' 

I'lGERf , called also ^tifagudroxATriericanTiget^ 
The colour of this animal is a bright tawny; the 

upper part of the head striped with black ; the side» 

'•'••-••-••■ ■^■■■— 

* Henderson's Hondnrasi p. 1%^ 
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beautifbtly variegated with irregular oblong ocoDar 
spots; the thighs and legs are vari^ated widi black 
spots without central spaces; breast and beHy, 
whitish ; tail not so long as the body, above marked 
with large black spots in an irregular manner, be^ 
neatb with smaller spots. It grows to the size o£ 
the wolf, and sometimes even larger. The female 
is supposed to produce only two young at a birth. 
The Jaguar ^ often commits the most open and 
'* daring outrages on the plantations of the settlers 
** Sheep, goats, and hogs^ are the particular objects 
** of its depredations* Reports are also given^ that 
** it has sometimes attacked man, but it is consider^ 
•* ed that such are unfounded ; for it fortunately 
•• happens, that the otherwise established reputation 
'^ for courage in this animal is usually found defi- 
•• cient in this respect V' It runs swiftiy, and by 
means of its talons, ascends the loftiest and smooth- 
est trees, with a &cility that is inconceivable, when 
in pursuit of qiiadrupeds, that endeavour, by climb- 
ing up the trees, to effect their escape* >, 

Black Tiger f.-i^This resembles the formeKttetty 
nearly, except in colour, which is dusky, and Jn ge- 
neral plain. The throat, belly, and inside dt the 
legs, are pale-ash ; the upper lip white, and fumish- 



* Henderson's HcmduraSj p« 120. 
t Fdit Discolor. 
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ed with long whiskers, ^nd the eye-br6ws beset 
with long hairs ; at each comer of the mouth is ^ 
black q[K)t ; the ears are sharp-pointed, and the 
piaws white* The tail is of the same colour with the. 
rest of the body. " The Black Tiger, which is. 
" deemed much the fiercest, is buc rarely discoyer- 
^ ed *." It grows to the size of an heifer of a year 
old, and is remarkable for its strength ; its form is 
rather slender. M. de la Borde relates of the black 
tigers, that they firequent the sea shore, and ^at the 
jBggs deposited there by the turtlep. They also de- 
vour alligators, lizards, and fishes, and $o«ietimes 
the buds and tender leaves of the Indian fig. 

* 
Mexican Catj , or Ocelot^ is common, and proves 
destructive to the smaller kinds of stock, such as 
poultry, 8tc. J It greatly resembles the common 
cat, but is three or four times its size, measuring in 
length about four feet,^ and its height two feet 
and a half. In the variety of its markings, as well 
as colours, the ocelot is extremely beautiful, the 
male especially. The general colour is bright tawny 
above, with the breast, belly, and lower part of the 
sides, together with the limbs, white. A black 
stripe extends from the top of the head, along the 
" % ' ■ ' ■ ' ' "" ■ 

• Henderson's Honduras^ p. 121. 

f Felts Pardalis, 

i Henderson's Honduras, p. 121. 
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Vickf to the origin of the tail ; the forehead is spot- 
ted with black, as are also the legs ; the shoulders, 
back, and rump, are finely variegated with ovate 
Motches, and interrupted longitudinal bands of a 
deeper tinge than the ground colour, the edges of 
which are black ; the spots are generally marked in 
tile middle with a sin^e spot of black, the stripes 
with- a series of black dots disposed at nearly an 
equal distance from each othef. The tail is diver* 
dified with blotches of an irregular form, and black 
at the tip. In the femak, the fur is neither so 
viyid in colour, nor so beautiful in variety. The 
Mexican cat, though voracious and fierce, is of a 
timid nature, and so a&aid of dogs, that when pur- 
iJfed by them, it flies to the woods for safety. It 
never leaves its lurking places in the day time, nor 
even in the night, when the moon shines ; it is vmder 
tlic obscurity of the darkest nights, and when the 
weather is tempestuous, that it ventures so far as 
the neighbouring farms in quest of prey. The fe- 
male is said to have about two young oaes at a 
litter. 

t!ouGouAR *, or Pwrki, and sometimes called the 
American lion, is the largest of the beasts of prey 
known to inhabit the new continent, measuring in 
length rather more than five feet from the nose to 

* FelU Concvlor. 
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the tail, and the tail itself measuring in length two 
§^t digfat inches. The fonn is slender, the body 
being long, and the animal standing high an his 
legs. The predominant colour is pale brownidi red, 
inclining in some parts to blackish, especially on 
the back, which is darkest. Thi^ is an animal of 
great strength and fierceness, preying on cattle and 
deer ; to attack which, it will swim rivers, and burst 
through the bounds of inclowres ; notwithstanding 
which, when brought into captivity, it becopies al- 
most as gentle as the common c^t, allowing itself to 
be caressed, and ey?n permitting boys to mount its 
back. The fur i^ soft ; ^nd the fle^, which is 
white, is eaten l)y the Indiaps, who €;steem it ex- 
cellent food. 

'^ n 

Leopard *. — This animal is about the size of a 
grey-hound, the usual length being about three feet 
and a half; the head is small, the body long, the 
ears short, and the tail about twenty inches. The 
. body is of a light tawny brown colour above, mark- 
ed with small round lUzcki spots, which are scatter- 
ed over the back, si^es, head, and legs ; tlie belly 
is white, and the tail niarked on the upper side with 
three large black spots. Tl^s animal is particulady 
distinguished from every other of the same tribe, 
by having the mane on the collar and between the 

^ * Felis Juhata, 
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gboiildars^ a character no other animal' of tUis geiitis 
is known to possess ; the hairs which constitute the 
inane are ^boiit five inches long, and sufficiently 
copious to be distinguished. 

BxzR *.— This species is of the size of the cdrnmon 
' or European Boebuck, and of a reddish colour, but 
when young, is often spotted with white. The 
horns are thick, strong, and rugged ; they bend for- 
ward, are about ten inches long, and trifurcated at 
the upper part, but vary sometimes in the number 
of processes. The head is large; eyes large and 
bright, and the neck thick. *♦ The meat this animal 
♦* affords is always founi extremely poor, which may 
" most probably be attributed to the very harassed 
♦* life so timid and inoffensive a creature is forced to 
«* undergo f.'* The deer are very numerous in this 
country, and the hunting of them is oiie of the fe- 
VOurite occupations of the Indians. In the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Guatemala, it is said that when the 
Indians have killed a deer, they let it lie in the 
woods or in som6 hole, covered with leaves for the 
space of about a week, until it stinks and becomes 
full of worms : they then bring it home, cut it into 
Joints, aud parboil it with an herb which growetii 



■ CerviLs Mexicmus. 

t Henderson's ^cco^nt of the British Settlement of Hondu- 
ra«, p. 122. 
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there, and greatly resembles Tan^y, whidi 
sweeteaoeth it again^ and makes the flesh eat tender, 
and as \rfiite «s a piece of turkey. Thus parboiled, 
they hang up the joints in the smoke for a while, 
and then boil it again, wh^x they eat it, which is 
commonly dressed with Indian pepper : it is found 
to eat white and short j and this is the venison of 
the natives *. 

Antelope f , or Gazelle^ is a most beautiful little 
creature, about half the size of the deer J. Natural- 
ists assert, that none of the numerous species of this 
genus are found in America; they are mostly con- 
fined to Asia and Africa, inhabiting the hottest re- 
gions of the Old World, or the temperate near the 
tropics, " If the animal in question, however, and 
" which in this country is not known by any other 
" name, be not a member of this tribe, it might be 
** difficult to point out to what other class it should 
** properly belong. The resemblance, as far as de- 
" scription can be relied oh, is in evefy respect es- 
" sentially the same §." The following is tlie de^ 
scription of the Dorcas^ the species of Antelope, 



• A New Survey of the West Indies, &c. by Thomas Gag§, 
London, 1648, p. 143. 
t AntUope Dorcas, Linn. 
X Henderson's H^n^duras, p. 122. 
§ Ibid. 
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supposed to inhabit this country. It has its horm^ 
which are about 12 inches long, and surrounded by 
13 prominent rings, bent in fOTm of a lyre ; tlw up- 
per parts of the body reddish brown, the tmder parts 
and buttocks white, and both divided by a dusky 
line along the sides ; the knees furnished with a Ixmg 
brush or tuft of hair ; the tail shcHt, covered with 
long blackish hairs, and white underneath. This 
animal is about half the size of a fallow deer : goes 
in large flocks, is easily tamed, though naturally 
very timid, and its flesh is reckoned excellent food. 
Mr Pennant, in the Synopsis of Quadrupeds, says, 
" As there appears a general agreement in the na- 
" ture of the species that form this great genus 
" (Caprd), it will prevent needless repetition to ob- 
" serve, that the antelopes are animals generally of 
^ *' a most elegant and active make ; of a restless and 
" timid disposition ; extremely watchful ; of great 
" vivacity ; remarkably swift and agile, and most 
" of their boundings so light, so elastic, as to strike 
" the spectator with astonishment. "— " Antelopes 
** generally reside in hilly coimlries, though some 
'^ inhabit plains ; they often brouse like tl^ goats; 
" and feed on the tender shoots of trees, which 
" gives their flesh an excellent flavour. This is to 
" be understood of those taken in the chase ; for 
" those which are fattened in houses are far less de- 
" liciops. The flesh of sopae speciiss is said to ts^ste 
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** of musk, whidh perhaps depends on the qualities 
" of the plants they feed upon/'*- 

^ This preface was thought necessary, to point 
'* out the diSer^ce in nature between this and the . 
** goatkind, with which most systematic writers Imve 
^^ classed the antelopes ; but the antelope forms an 
'^ intermediate goius, a link between the goat and 
" the deer, agreeing with the former in the texture 
** of the horns, which have a core in them, and are 
^* never cast ; and with the latter in elegance and 
"swiftness*." 

Armadillo f^—^erie are thred species of thisi 
curious animal found here ; the three^ ^/*', and 
nine banded. The armadillos are of a gentle dis- 
position, and inhabit subterrajncous retreats or bur- 
rows, which they easily excavate by means of their 
large and strong claws. They are said to feed on 
roots, meloiK, yams, grain, flesh, insects and worms; 
an opinion, says Henderson, that has in some degree 
been contradicted by observation %. The armadil- 
lo forms another luxury of the table in this country. 
Molina says, the flesh is more delicate than that (£ 
the Guinea pig ; it is rnily, however, the young ar- 
madillos which are in request, for as they grow old, 
the flesh acquires a strong musky scent, which ren- 



* Pennant's Synopsis of Quadrupeds. f Das^pus, 

i Henderson's Honduras^ p. 1^6. 
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ders them very disagreeable. All the species are 
easily tamed, and are a moet iiK)ffensiv)e little animal. 
But in this state they seldom loi^ exist ; a circum* 
^ance that is chiefly bdieved to bft owing to the 
difficulty of supplying them with the kind of food 
to which they have been accustomed, ind which 
principally consists of the insects foxmd in the de- 
cayed roots of trees *. We shall give a short descrip- 
tion of each species accordmgtothenumber 6f baiids. 

Three-Banded ArmaIjillo f.— This species, the 
Taiu Apara of Marcgrave, is one of the most ele- 
gant species of the Armadillo ; its colour is a dear 
yellowish white ; the head, shoulders^ aiid posterior 
part of the body, are coated with regular hexagonal 
divisions, curiously studded or tuberculated on the 
surface, and the zones of the body are extremely 
distinct; the tail is thick and short; the legs are 
covered with hexagonal divisions or segments, simi-* 
lar to those on the shoulders, but smaller ; the ears 
are rather large ; and the claws smaller than in most 
other species^ Marcgrave says, that when the crea- 
ture lies down to sleep, or when touched by any 
person, he gathers his feet together, puts his head 
below his belly, and makes the whole body so per- 



• Henderson's Honduras, p. 125. 
t JDasypus Tricincius, Linn. 
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fectly round, that he has more the appeahmce df a 
sea-shell than of a land animaL 

EiGHf -Banded Armadillo ♦.-—Thirf armadillo 
has upright ears, two inches long ; the he^ is sinall^ 
the muzzle sharp, the ears esect, and the cgris sdiall 
and hlack ; there ar? four toes en the fi>re^ and five 
on the hind-feet ; the head is corei^ with a hel- 
met, the shoulders and rump with two shields, and 
the hodj with a cuirass, composed of eight moveable 
bands^ connected to each other and to the two shields 
by nine junctures of flexible skin. The tail is like* 
wise covered with eight moveable rin^ of crust, ttad 
nine joints of ^xible skin. The colour of the cui- 
rass oa the back is of an iron grey, aind the flanks 
' and tail are of a whitish grey mixed with spots of 
iron grey. The belly is covered with a whitish, 
granulated skii), interspersed with some h^rsf« 
The crust is not very hard j for the smallest shot 
pierces it and kills the animal, whose flesh is white 
and esteemed delicious. 

Nine-Bandkd Armadillo %. — ^This speeies has, 
long ears. The crust on the shoulders and ruihp ia 
marked with hexangular figures. There are nine 



• Dastfput Octocinctus, Linn. 

t Baffon. 

X Dasjfput Ncvemcinctus, Lmn. 
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bands on die sides, distinguished byttan^erse cut^i-' 
form marks. The breast and belly arc covered wijth 
long hairs. There are four toes on the fore feet, and 
five on the hind« The tail is long and taper. The 
lei^h of the whole animal is three £set ^. BufToQ 
is^ of opinion, that the nine-banded armadillo is not 
a distinct species from the eight-banded; for, in 
every other respect, they seem to have a perfect re- 
semblance to each others He therefore supposes 
that the numb^ of bands, in this species, c<Histitute 
not a speeific, biM; a sexual difference : the eight- 
banded one he conceives to be the male. Dr Shaw, 
in his remaiks on the variations that take place on 
the nine-banded armadillo, is of the same opinion as 
Buflfon. It is not improbable, that a greater num- 
ber of rows and of bands may be necessary for fecili- 
tating the gestation and delivery of the females f . 
The flesh of this species is delicate. 

QOash J.-^This animal is also in inhabitant of 
this part of America. It is considered of the same 
species as the celebrated Ichneumon, and like that 
singular animaris destructive of most kinds of ver- 
Hiin §. It feeds cfti worm^, insects, and fruits, and is 



♦ iPehnant^s Synopsis of Quadrupeds. 

t Buffon. 

J Vwerra Quasje. 

§ Henderson's Honduras, p. 126. 
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said to be fetid. Whenever the Quash mdkss an 
attack, it rather strikes mtb its teeth than bites, and 
always lacerates in a most serere degree. A dog of 
the best breed and courage^ once woiM:idol hy ^m 
animal, will seldom ^again &ce it^. 

Ant Eater. — ^There are two Idnds of this ani- 
mal foui^ in the country, the Little Ant Eattr^ 
and the Striped Ant Eater. Henderson says, 
these animals are easily domesticated ; but are sloth- 
ful and stupid, usually sleeping throughout theday, 
and roaming at night f . The animals of this genus 
live entirely on insects, more particularly on tibc 
various kinds of ants ; in order to obtain which, 
they extend their tongue, which is of a very great 
length, and of a roundish or worm-like form, into 
the nests of these insects ; and when, by means of 
the viscid moisture with which it is covered, a suf- 
ficient number are secured, they retract it suddenly 
into the mouth, and swallow them. These animals 
. have no teeth ; although Brougson^t has observed, 
that they have Gcrtain hones or processes, not un- 
like teeth, situated deep at ihe entrance of thp gul- 
let or aesophagus ; or rather, according to Camper, 
at the lower end of the jaws. 



^ Henderson's Account of the British Settlemepts at Hon- 
duras, p. 126. 
t Ibid. 
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LmxE Am: Eater ^.-^This animal has a conk 
nose, bending a Uttle down ; small ears, Iik} in the 
fur; two hooked claws on the fore-feet The 
head, l}ody, limbs, and upper part of the sides of 
the tail are covered with long, soA^ sUkj hair, or 
rather wool, of a yellowish brown colour. The 
length from nose to tail is seven inches and a half, 
and Qi^t of 'detail eight and a half; the last four 
inches of which, on the upper side, are naked. The 
iiail is tiiick at the base, and tapers to a point f . 
The hair on the body is about nine inches long, 
soft, and of a brilliant colour, being a mixture of 
red, with a bri^t yellow f . 

Striped Ant Eater §. — ^This speciies is distin- 
guished by having five toes on the fore-feet ; the 
tail is long, fiat, and entirely covered with hair. 
It is about thirteen inches long, and ten high. 

Opossum |j.— This animal is the Merian Opos- 
sum oi Buffon, and probably the ManUou of Ja- 
maica. It has long, sharp pointed, naked ears; 
he^d, and upper part of the body, of a yellowish 
blown colour ; the belly white, tinged with yelloW ; 



• Mtfrmecophaga Bidaeh/la, Linn, 
t Pennant's Synops. Quadr. p. SSS. 
X Bufibn. 

5 Myrmecophagn Peniadadyla. 
\\ Diddjpkis Dorsigera, Linn. 
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the forJe-rfcct divi4ed info fire fingers j the hinder 
into four and a thumb, each furnished with flat 
nails ; taii very long, slender, and except it the base, 
iquitQ naked % Upon the tail of the male, which is 
naked, and of a pale red cobur, there are dusky 
red spots, v^ch appear not on the iAii of the fe- 
male. The yo'ung of these animals gnmt in the 
skait manner as a pag. Thb females produce 
five dr six at a litter. The young mount upon 
the back of the mother, and adhere firmly with 
their tails twisted round hers. In this situation, 
she caities them about with great nimbleness and 
security f, Uiider thfe belly qf the female there 
is a pouch, wherein she receives and shelters her 
young. When frightened or pursued, the young 
ones instantly fly to this receptacle of the parent, 
which can be closed or opened at mil if. Edward 
Tyson, who dissected the female opossum with great 
accuracy, thus describes the ]^ouch. Under the 
belly of the female there was an aperture about 
two or three inches long, formed by two folds of 
skin, which comjSosed a pouch thinly covered with 
hair iitemally. This jKjuch contained the teats. 
The young, as socm as brought forth, ^ into this 
pouch in order to suck the mother, and acquire so 
strong ^ habit of ccaicealing themselves, that, afiter 



■ Penn. Synops. Quadn p. 210. 

+ Buffon. J Henderson's Honduras, p, 127. 
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amving at a considerable size, they continue to 
I take refuge in the pouch, whenever they are alarmed. 
This poiich the animal can c^n (X shutat pleasure, 
which it performs by means of several muscles, and 
two bones, [that are peculiar to the opossum. 
These two bones are placed before the os pubis, to 
which thejr are attached by their base. They are 
about two inches long, and gradually diminish in 
thickness fix>n^ the base to the extremity, and serve 
as a fulcrum to the muscles which open the pouch. 
The antagonists of these muscles shut the pouch so 
close, that, in the living animal, it cannot be seen, 
unless when forcibly dilated by the fingers: In the 
inside of the pouch there is a number of glands, 
which secrete a yellowish substance of so disagreea- 
ble a smell, that it infects the whole body of the 
animal. This matter, however, when dried, not on- 
ly loses its disagreeable smell, but acquires a per- 
^me wjiich may be compared to that of musk. 

Racoon *.— *This animal has a black sharp point- 
' ed nose; upper jaw longer ; ears short and rounded ; 
eyes surrounded with two broad patches of black ; 
from the forehead to the nose a dusky line ; fiice, 
cheeks and chin, white ; u^per part of the body 
jcovered with hair, ash-coloured at the root j whitish 



f Urstfs Lotor, Linn,^ 
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in the middle, and tipt with black ; toes black, and 
quite divided ^* This animal is extremely common, 
and very destructive to gardens, poultry, S^c^f. 
The Eacoon was common in Jamaica in the time of 
Sloane, who observes that it was eaten by all sorts 
of people. It feeds on vegetables, but is also very 
fond of eggs, and will even seize birds if it can 
catch them : at low water it feeds much on oysters, 
watching their opening, and with its paw snatching 
out the Gdu It is hunted for its skin ; the fur,next 
to that of the beaver, being excellent for making 
hats. ,^ 

The Grey Fox J.-^This^ animal is said to be s^ 
native of the mountainous parts ; but if it be,' it 
must be rare §. This animal, I apprehend, is either 
the Canis Argenidtus of Shaw, or the Cams TAou^ 
of Linnaeus; the former is known to inhabit Louisi- 
ana, and the latter Surin^n. 

Small Red Si^uirrel ||. This animal is exceed^ 
ingly numerous ^, and probably is of the same 
species as the Cayenne Squirrel **, which has a very 

• Penn. Synops. Quadr. p. iSft), 
f Henderson's Honduras/ p. 127. 
. J Ftdpei. 
§ Henderson's Honduras^ p. 127. 
II Sciurus, 

If Henderson's Honduras^ p. 127. 
^* Sciurus Guajanensis. ^ 
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sniall reddish body ; lives solitary oil trteis ; feeds oa 
seeds j is tiaturallj vety fierce, but may bis tallied ; 
and brings forth two young once^a-year ; it is aboufc 
the size of ^ rat. 

Mexicaiq Porcupine f .-*-This animal h^ a long 
tail ; four toes on the hind feet, the spines nearly 
concealed among the long hair ; the body of a dus- 
ky colour ; it is about eighteen inches long ; the 
tail nine inches. The porcupine is ftequently tak- 
en in out-houses, and on the different plantations* 
The flesh of this animal is much commended by the 
negroes, by whom it is sought as a peculiar deli- 
cacy f . According to Pennant, it lives oft summer 
fruits, and may be easily tamed. He adds, that the 
Indians pulverize the quills, and say they are Vety 
efficacious in gravelly cases ; they also apfiy thenv 
whole to the forehead, where they are said to ad^ 
here till fiill of blood, and then drop off: in thi« 
manner they will relieve the most violent head- 
ach. 

Mountain Cow J.— This animal is of the aze of 
a young calf, or heifer, and in shape somewhat ap- 
proaching to the figure of the hog^ and the back 
arched ; its head is thicker than a hog's, and ends in 

* Hystrix Mexicana. 

t Hendenou's Honduras^ p^ 1^7, 

X Tapir Ammcamu, Linn. 
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a sharp ridge at top ; and the male has a snout^ or . 
sort of proboscis hanging over the opening of the ^ 
mouth, in which he has a very strong muscle, 
serving to retract it at pleasure ; the nose of the fe- 
male is destitute of the proboscis, and the jaws are 
of equal length ; its eyes arc small, and very like 
those of the hog ; its ears roundish, bordered with 
white ; and these he can draw forward at pleasure ; 
its legs are thick, and not longer than those of tiie 
hog; its fore-hoofs are divided into three portions, 
and a sort of false hoof behind ; but the hifld-hoofii 
have only the three parts ; its tail is veiy small ; 
the skin is hard and solid ; and the hair short, and 
of a pale brown, and when young, variegated with 
white spots ; and along the neck is a bristly mane, 
an inch and a half high* He has ten cutting teeth^' 
and an equal number of grinders in each jaw, a 
character which separates him entirely from the t)x 
kind, and from all other ruminating animals *. He 
lives upon plants and roots, and never uses his wea- 
pons against other animals. His disposition is so 
mild and timid, that he declines all hostilities, and 
flies from every danger. Though his legs are short, 
and his body heavy, he runs very swiftly, and he 
swims still better than he runs. The texture of his 
skin is so dose and firm, that it often resists a mus- 
ket ball. His flesh is coarse and insipid, but it is 
eaten by the Indians f . It is said to be rendered 

• Buffon. * t Ibid. 
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domestic in some parts of Guiana. When attack- 
ed bj dogs it makes a vigorous resistance^ The 
tapir produces but one young at a birth, of which 
it is verj careful, leading it at an early age to the 
sea, and instructing it to swim. This animal is an 
inhabitant of the thickest and most retired woods 
in the neighbourhood of riyers and crebks. ^* It 
** swims, dives, and is considered to possess the pro* 
'* perty of walking beneath the water. It may 
** frequently be traced on the sands by the large^ 
** flat, and nearly roimd impression of its feet. As 
^ this animal cautiously avoids the day, it is but 
^ rarely met with. Sometimes, however, as the 
** traveller pursues his course up the distant rivers, 
^ and when but little noise is made, it is surprised on 
•* the banks and shot ♦.^ Captain Henderson con- 
firms what has been observed above, of the flesh of 
the tapir being exceedingly coarse and rank. It is 
however said, that the feet and back of the neck 
are tolerable. 

Monkey f.^— This tribe is very numerous, and 
the species various ; although confined, it is believ- 
ed, exclusively to the classes which naturalists have 
denominated Sapqjous and Sagoins %• The feet 



• Henderson's Account of the British Settlement of Hon- 
duras, p. 12S* 
t Shnia. % Henderson's Honduras, p. 129. 
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of. both are constructed nearly in the same, manner 
with those of the apes, baboons, and monkeys. But 
they differ from the apes by having tails. They 
differ from the baboons by the want of cheek- 
poiiches, and callosities on their buttocks; In fine, 
they differ from the apes, baboons, and monkeys, 
by haying the portion between their nostrils very 
broad and thick, and the apertures placed to a side, 
and not under the nose. Hence the sapajous and $a<f 
goins differ not only specifically, but gcnerically ,from 
the apes, baboons, and monkeys. When compared 
with each other, we likewise find that they differ in 
generic characters ; for all the sapajous have prehen- 
sile tails, which are so constructed that the animals 
can use them as fingers to lay hold of objects. This^ 
under part of the tail, which they fold, extend, curl 
up, or \mfold at pleasure, and by the extremity of 
which they suspend themselves on the branches of 
trees, is generally deprived of hair, and covered with 
a smooth skin. * The tails of all the sagoins, on the 
contraiy, are proportionably longer than those of the 
sapajous, and are straight, flaccid, and entirely co* 
vered with hair, so that they can neither use the 
tail in laying hold of objects, nor in suspending 
themselves. This difference alone is sufficient to 
distinguish a sapajou from a sagoin *. The Horned^ 
BroxvUj and Captcchin Monkey, are the kinds most 

* Buffon. 
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fipeqiiei^y met wkh in. the wood^i^ Honduras. The 
last is very conunon, and is a mild playful litde ani- 
mal** 

. fioRNEB MoKKXY f .—This animal is easily dis* 
tinguished from other sajqus and sapajous, by the 
two bunches of black haiis, like horns, on the sides 
pf the crown of the hea^ which are sixteen lines 
IcMig : tiiey ^re two inches three lines distant from 
each Qther at the tips.. 

This animal measures fourteen inches from the 
end of the nose to the origin of the tail ; its head is 
oblong and its muzzle thick, and covered with hairs 
of a dirty white. The end of the nose is thick. 
The tail is fourteen inches long, ends in a point, 
and is colored with black hairs. The back is of a 
ireddish colour mixed with brown and gtey, as well 
as the exterior surface of the thighs, which are 
greyish within. There is a brown stripe on the 
iiedc apd bade, which is continued to the tail. The 
hair on the fls^nks is of a deep tawny, as is also the 
bdly J but the tawny is clearer, or yeUowish on the 
grms^ from the shoulder, to the wrist, as well as on the 
tn^ck and part of the breast Beneath the clear taw- 
ny of the fore-arm, or fore4eg, there are black hairs 
mixed with reddish : those of the forehead, checks, 

• Henderson's Honduras^ p, l^Q, 
t Simia FatuifluSf Lion. 
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and sides of the head, are whitMh^ with some fihade$ 
of tawny. The ears are large and bare j the hair on 
the tops of the feet and hands is black. The thumb 
is flat, and all the nails turn up in the shape of a 
groove *• 

Brown .MoKKL£Y f .— This is the Brown Sapajou, 
or Sajou of Buffon. It is without beard ; the bodj 
is brown, the feet are black. 

Capuchin Monkey :(j.— This animal his a round 
b^d, and a short flesh-coloured face, with a little 
down on it; hair on the forehead, more or less 
high and erect in different subjects; top of the 
headUack and dusky, hair on it pretty long, hind 
part of the neck and middle pf the back, covered 
with long dusky hairs ; rest of tl^ back and the 
limbs of a reddish brown;, hands and feet co- 
vered with a large skin ; tail longer than the head 
SLnd body, and often carried over the shoulders ; the 
hair on it very long, of a deep brown colour, and ap- 
pears very bushy J&om beginning to end §• It is 
mild, docile^ timid ^ walks on its heels, and does 
not skip. It has a crying wailing voice, and repels 
its enemies by a kbd of howling. When made 
angry, it will yeJ^ like a puppy ; it carries its tail 



* Buffun. t Simla Apella. ^ Shnia Capu^q, 

$ Penn. Syiiops. Quadr. p, 126. 
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spirally rolled up, which is often coiled round the 
neck ; it smells of musk. 

Honduras Monkey. Captain Henderson men- 
tions a species of monkey found in this part of the 
world, which he thinks may have escaped particu- 
lar notice. "In size 'and form, it resembles the 
" ApeUa ; and the female, in which the characte- 
" ristic difference appears most strongly to exist, is 
" peculiarly denoted by a loose fleshy appendant 
•* membrane, which frequently occasions its sex to 
"be mistaken *.'• 

Otter f .— This animal is of an amphibious na- 
ture, living more in the water than upon land. It 
appears that this ampjiibious animal is as large as a 
middle-sized dog j that the top of its head is roimd 
like that of the cat; that its muzzle is somewhat 
long, like that of the dog ; that it has the teeth 
and whiskers of a cat ; small round black eyes ; 
ears roundish, and placed low ; five toes on each 
foot, with the thumbs shorter than the other toes, 
which are all armed with sharp brown claws. The 
tail is as long as the hind legs ; the hair is pretty 
short, and very soft J. There is a species found in 
the rivers of South America, whose fur is extreme- 



* Henderson's Honduras, p. 130. 
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ly soft and very fine ; the hind feet i:esemble those 
of the seal, the toes being connected by a strong 
granulated membrane, with a skin skirting the 
outward toe, as in some of the water fowl ; the tail 
is short, broad, depressed, and pointed at the end. 
The sea-otter h^ been found to weigh 70 or 80 
pounds. It feeds i^on crabs and fishes; but it 
may likewise be nourished with the flour of manioc 
diluted in water. Its skin makes a good fur ; and, 
though it lives chiefly on fishes, its flesh is very 
good, wholesome, and has no bad flavour *. Vast 
numbers of sea-otters are found on the north-west 
coast of America; their skins are exceedingly va- 
luable, and are sold in great quantities to the Chi- 
nese. Some of them will fetch from fourteen to 
twenty-five pounds each» 

Manati f. This animal has been considered ai? 
forming the boundary between quadrupeds and 
fishes. The manati, which is neither a quadruped 
nor a whale, retains the two fore feet, or rather 
hands^ of the former. But the hind legs, which in 
the seal and walrus, are almost entirely included* 
within the body, and very much contracted, are to- 
tally obliterated in the manati. Instead of twa 
short feet, and a still shorter tail, which the wakus 
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carries in a horizontal directicni, the manati has 
only a large tail» which spreads out like a fism, in the 
same direction ♦. The skin is Tery thick, hlack^ 
and full of inequalities, like tiie bark of oak, and so 
hard as scarce to be cut with an axe, and has no 
hair on it. Beneath the skin is a thick blubber, 
which tastes like oil of almonds. The flesh is 
coarser than beef, and will not soon putrify. The 
young ones taste like veal. The skin is used for 
shoes, and covering the sides of boats f. **The 
** male and female of this species of animal are us- 
*^ ually found together ; and whilst sporting on the 
^* surface of the different lagoons, are fiequendy de- 
" stroyed by the harpoon or dart, in the use of 
" which the daves of the settlement, and the Indi- 
" ans of the neighbouring Mosquito nation, are 
" wonderfully dexterous. The extraordinary size 
'^ of this singular production has likewise been re- 
" mariced. The flesh of it is particularly admired, 
•• and thought equal to the finest veal. The tail, 
** which forms the most valuable part of the Mana- 
** ti, after having laid some days in a pickle pre- 
** pared ibt it with spices, &c., and eaten cold, is a 
" discovery of which Apicus might have been 
** proud, and which the discriminating palate of 
" Heliogabalus would have thought justly entitled 



* Buffon. t Penn. Synops. Quadr. p. 355. 
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*• to tlie most distinguished reward*/* There are two 
Bpecies of this lanimal found here, the great West 
tndianManati t,,and thclittlQ American Manati J^ 
the former never leaves the sea, but the latter prefers 
fiesh watenr, and go6s up the rivers td a great dis- 
tance. Navigators agree in saying, that the little 
American Manati does not feed totirely on the 
herbs that grow imddr water, but that it alsd broTf- 
ses those on the banks, when it can reach them, by 
stretching out its head without leaving the water 
entirely, for it is not able to walk on land any 
more than the other manafis^ nor even to crawl §i 
This animal is conuhonly from ten to fifteen feet 
long, huge and unwieldy^ and weighs from twelve 
to fifteen hundred weight. 



* Heifderjou'8 Account of the British Settlement of Honw 
iluras^ p. 138. 
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WiL* Tift«i£t o^^This bird ifces Ik* iSaBr 
Ifi^mtheltkfch^rtic Mrt^ e3Dcej}t timt thejr are. nnicli 
liitgtt afid t^c&dr ; tfaey have the smde diapositBote, 
the^^a^ il^tiital hsRyib^ mid the same «£iipidk^. 
Th^y jper^ i^ the trbods on t&e ^ branciies.; and 
%^faieh c^e^lHftby a ^t» lOie irest are oat ii^laitii* 
(ffiifteJd b|^ t^e i^rt^ btit all mntintue setuie in the 
iaiat pcfskUst^. Accordkij^ toHemandea, t&eirfledi, 
thbiigh ^lea^kill fa eat, lis harder andin6t so vklicdCe 
-^ tJiat ^f ^i& tfinM tJtekeys } bat ttkey are twice is 
large f . Another authot says, ttfe fit A. of tile 
wild turkey is preferable to that of the tame, but 
redder. The wild turkeys are of a dingy uniform 
colour J and seldom weigh more than thirty pounds. 
•* in this part t)f Ac c o ntine n t, Ae turkey is usual- 
^Ty 4idcovetod in tht thickest and niost ^tt^er- 
** ed recesses of the woods. It can rarefy bfe takAi 
** alive, and when so taken, has seldom been knevni 
** to exist any time. In the northern parts of 
** America it is gregarious ; tkit in the neighbour- 
•* hood of Honduras, it is not often seen in the com- 
•* pany of more than one associate. The eggs of this 
** bird have frequently been taken from the nest, 

* Mekagris GallopavQ. t Bofibn* 
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*« ipeoics» «j4 h£^^eh*d j bvrl Afe J?^** 91m PBh 
«i ^Hced in tljiji way tMo^ Ui«, w^ if i^ d^J 
f' coofioid, mf^B^loF ^6s9ie&»U m qw^t^ % ^ if 
^ soppasedtofnnte me^^mi. Mm^V T^wi(l4 
tailsy, wbea aorptisfd, vfiiit A»tk l9P^iRf|s^g;gNI» 
asd tf iiolly paiwi^a, tfe^ tok* i^ aff4 Bfiwfe W 
tias auinmil; of ^ n«Ct teU t»§ej The Jfi^i^gf 
niakefengof tbfetwkfyVt&U, m^ *lso. wg^Yf! Ibf 
umor ulrebs nrf th^iy feat})^ \»itfe t}y:«^« pr ftf 
Aind of the inulbetry ^sft, mtfit «a fttegaft^ 99^ f^ 
dathing; it appenrs ^ »nd g;lqN9r> 40^ ffs $[)^ 91 
^ aUk sfaag. In I^poittana, tlie. Fi^»^ wm Wf!f|$ 
4si m^e imifaiellfs by ti» jnnetJiai af &m <s£ ^ 
-taik Tuikeya are natives dnljr of Am$(ica, a»(l fii 
coiiisa, unkno^^n to ibfi ancitKpts, Tk^ bpjiqri^ 
Dadoes fiarrington has pUhliahed an eway, in.)^<^ 
lie atteiupt* to provf, thi^ t^ie Uw^c^y im taW>W 
before tbe discovery of Av^m^ii b«t t^ ^ \i^SfL 
completely disproved; and MrPenn^t l^ estflr 
blished the point by an elab«wte indufiiyim ffVh 
rious particulars in tbe history of these bir^ i ^ffk- 
fiing that they foc n^y^ neithier of £i)r^,^ A«i9» 
norAlnca. 

CuRASsow f . — ^This bird is of the size and make 
of the pea-ben, but the legs are kMager and ute tail 



• Henderson's Honduras, p. 1S7. t Crax. 
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i^anower and more pioducted. It has a rety beau- 
tiful crest oi cuded feathers along the crown of the 
head ; they ate something like those in the tail of 
a drake, and ride in succession one beyond another 
in two ranges, which are nearly intermixed* The 
8kin is pretty loose over the head, and continues so 
<BTer the thickest part of the bill, where it is gene* 
rally of a yellow colour i the eye is full, round, and 
blackish^. Linnaeus describes the male and fe* 
male as two distinct species, the first under the name 
of o&dor, the other rubra. Th«« is <me respect 
in which this bird diflfers very materially from the 
generally established order of nature, tl^ male being 
found much inferior in sixe and plum^e to the fe- 
male f . The male is about the size of a small tur- 
key; the general plumage is deep black, having 
only a few downy white feathers on the lower part 
of the belly ; the legs strong and dusky brown. 
The female is rather larger than the male ; the bill 
ash-coloured ; the head crested as in the other sex ; 
the feathers white with black tips. The head and 
hind-part of the neck ash-cdoured, or deep rich 
ohocolate colour, with variegated spots of white and 
^lack on its neck and pinions 4 The fore part of 



f lbpyrm*$ Natural History of Jamaica^ p* 470. 
t Henderson's Hondiiras, p. 138. 
t Ibid. 
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the neck, and rest of the plumage, red-brown ; tail 
plain and dusky black ; legs brown. These birds 
soon become perfectly domesticated, going about 
and feeding familiarly with poultry, &c. *. Its 
flesh is white, though rather dry ; but when kept 
a sufficient time, it is pleasant eating. 

QuAM f .— The prevailing colour of the plumage 
of this bird is black mixed with brown, but with 
different reflections, and some white streaks on the 
neck, breast, belly, &c. ; the legs are of a bright 
lied :|:. In appearance this bird has little to recom- 
mend it, but it is eagerly sought on account of the 
delicacy of its flesh, which is thought equal to that 
of the pheasant §. It is said to 1^ easily tamed, and 
appears sensible of being noticed. In a wild state 
it passes the night in the highest trees : when tamed, 
it roosts on the top of the houses. It has two disr 
tinct cries ; one very weak, resembling that of a 
turkey ; the other stronger and plaintive, which 
eeems to indicate either hunger or pain. The flesh 
of the Quam is excellent meat^ 

CoQUERicoT.--Thisbird is probably the Chacamei 



* Henderson's Honduras^ p. 139. 

t P^elope Crisiana.'^Meleagris Crisiaia, Lim^ 

X Buffon. 

§ Henderson's Honduras^ p. 1S9« 
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flf B}f!EbB takea ^m itaMoadraa name: OkqeMM^ 
wuit, which in the Mwi»Q lanlguago vigaifie^ the 
eryui^ |»n|r Tfadi hbd ia much qdmuvd |br tbt 
dolicaoy of it^ flesbt 

Mexican P^TUi>0B^,-^ThiBt)iidis4iutficcmw 
mon in the neighbourhood of Honduras, andin size^ 
fonn, and the cqIqut a^d disposal of its feat)ifcrs, 
very close^ lesembks the Guinoa-hen ^. This biiil 
has also some resemblance to the red partridge^ in tbi^ 
colour of its phin^ge, (£ its bin, and of its fice( } iU 
body has a mixture of biown, light grey, an4 fuk 
vous ; the lower part of its vf^ng^ is of an adi cQt 
lour, the upper ip mottled with dull white, §i^ idU 
Tous spots, ^ likewise the head an4 neek |. 

Quail $.**-At partiou^ir seasons this bird is plentis- 
fuliy found in the pine lands, an^ af&rds considers- 
aUe amusigment to the spovtsqian ||. 

Dove ^.«— .Ff w spepies ate so generally spnceoi as 
those of the pigeons ; for, having a very powoiul 
wing and well-supported flight, they can easily per- 
form very dist^t jourpeys ^t. The brown pigeon 

* Tetrao Ncevius.^^OcoooUn, Buftoxu 
f Henderson's Hondur^^ p. 140^ 
X Buffon. 

$ Verdix Mexicana.^^Tetrao Mexicanus, 
II Henderson's Hondur^^ p. liO. 
^ Cdumba, *' Buffori. 
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^iiimSfw^fmmioti^ under Bf^ 

,cq^tas« t^ bine^taiid the tip of tj|ie!«rii^,%hidiL!npe 
Mtetev4j)pftars to bepnlj^ a varfety trftifeeBiaset.; jili 
eyfoitat dxciffcledbyabri^bt rfedsk^^ibiiriiUatiiki 
jteft^cedi I%60ReineQtibhedb]|rtk6 0a^3(baQtfitar 
.mifltd^tihie haoeife iafofife//f, tvhich a bmtA miitkA 
3«ri%k ^ck jipc^s^ lis fx^bMy but a Yaft«t|r dT the 
/^ec6dk%, x>coa9ioi9ed by difibr^nrt of a^ et boL 
^ALXKffiier of tiae sante country terancsd JCuikikeSk4l>%t 
vMdb is iAvk in tii6 upper parts^ mii red od the 
b^?d^ and iSe&JTi is pediaps eetir a imoHy ^ tils 
lEfiubpeahi "^Mdfogednli Heftieham ea!^ tfatOo^re 
•&«0SXMb>nab6ist the firi«^h Setlllbi^rt'of J^isef. 

.4 

^buift'f^ Tlte birds whkh^ inVabilaBte <0f the 
Aaik^tk^tti idMidstcafi wood B^drA QRmmiir^f^ttc 
tbe iredi iEhifoiteah ^Bisi^da. 1%^ am ^i^^ooffva^ 
fs^bt fe|k teflg in one place. They ftUow the 
^ctop»^l)^^pen liot^at Ihfif satee tihoten ail t!ie 



n Henderson's Hon^uras^p. 140. 
if CWtfwfta Caribmn. 
V Hendersovi'a Honduras^ p. l4fQ»' 
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dfflfarent parts of the islands* They pefch oft the 
tallest trees, in which they breed twice or thrice a* 
year. When they eat good grain they are vety fiit, 
and as well tasted as the pigeons of Eiuope } 
but those which feed on bitter seeds, such as those 
of the Acomas, are as bitter as soot *• Hbt Coltm^ 
ba Caribcsa is a bird of thd size of the ring-pigeon, 
and in great esteem for food, which bird in the West 
Indies sells for the table at the price o£ a dollar. In 
Jamaica it is frequently called the mountain pigeon. 
There is a species of the Wood Pigecm Which 
Captain Henderson supposes to be the Leucocephala^ 
or White-Crowned Pigeon of Linnaeus, ^' that is mi^ 
*^ gratory fix>m the mountainous parts of the contir 
*' nent to a small island or key about twenty miles 
** distant icom the settlement of Balize in a north-east 
<« direction. This spot, in consequence of tl^ an- 
'* nual resort of these birds during the months of 
** July and August, has obtained the name of pi* 

•* geon key* The old birds have a peculiarly 

<« disagreeable bitter taste, but the young omes are 
" extremely rich and well flavoured, and on being 
" first taken are deemed very choice food f .'^ This 
species breeds in vast numbers among the rocks on 
the coasts of Jamaica, St Domingo^ the Bahama 



* Du Tertre, Hist. Antilles, torn. 2d, p. 256^ 
t Henderson's Honduras, p. 141< 
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Mauds, &c. ; and subsist on the beitks of tbei 
sweet wood« 

Spoonbill ^. — This bird is fiometitnes called the 
Spatula, and aUo the JRoseate Spoonbill^ to dis- 
tinguish it from the WMte Spoonbill f . The body 
is rose-coloured, the tail-coverts scarlet. There is 
a variety blood-red : neck white ; collar black ; 
tail-feathers scarlet, and is about twenty-seven in- 
ches long. The American Spoonbill is only a littk 
smaller in all its dimensions, than the £\HOp^aa yit 
differs also by the rose or can»tion which paints the 
white ground of its plumage on the neck, the back, 
and the sides ; the wings are more strongly colour* 
ed, and the red tint runs into a crimson on the 
shoulders and the coverts of the tail, of which the 
quills are rufous ; the shaft of those of the wing is 
marked with fine carmine ; the head and the throat 
are naked J, The plumage of this bird may be 
considered handsome, being chiefly of a bright scar^ 
'let colour, but in every otlier respect it is singular- 
ly ugly and deformed J. Marcgrave says, that the 
iteh is pretty good. The Spoonbill lives by the 
sra^side on small fishes : in the morning and cfven- 
ing they may be seen on the sea-shore, or sitting on 



» Plataka AJaja, t Platalea Luecorodia, 

X BufTon. § Hc^^sou'f Hondufa?^ p. 142. 
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tFtmks that float near the beach ; but about the 
middle of the day, in the sultriest weather, they en^ 
ter the creeks, and perch very high on the aquatic 
treea*. They are not very wild; for at sea they 
pass very near the canoes, and on land they will 
suffer a person to get within gun-shot of them, 
whether they be alighted, or on the wing. 

WwTE Gaulding f .-**Thifi is a beautiful bird, 
and resembles the European Egret in the beautiful 
white of its plumage, without mixture of any other 
colour : it i& twice as large, and consequently its 
magnificent attire of silky feathers is the richer and 
&ller. Like the Europe^i Egret, it has its bill 
and legs black :|:. This bird is ^Iso found in St 
Domingo, where, in the dry season^ it lives beside 
the marshesT and pools §. 

Grey GaulmNo t|.— iThis bird has a crest whicb 
consists of fine pendant feathers, some of them sis 
inches long, and of a handsome ash-colour ; those 
which hang undo: the neck are white, and equally 
delicate,* soft, rad flexible ; those of the shouldem 
and of the mouthy are of a slaty-grey ^.* The fl^a 
is said to be good* 



• Buffbiu f Ardea Egretta. 

i IbicL f Buffbn. 

g Afdta Cocbk % Bufibn. 
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Blve Gauldino ^•-— This bird seems to bean ini- 
tecmediate between the egretsznd herona^ for instead 
of the large band of feathers of the former, it has 
only a tuft of rufous unwebbed shoots ; it is not 
quite two feet long ; and the upper side of the 
body, neck, and head are deep blueish, while the 
under side of the body is white f . 

Plover J. — Several varieties of this bird are pe^ 
riodical visitants of these coasts. There is a species 
called the Golden Plover §, which inhabits almost 
every part of the world. From the arctic regions, 
they appear to have migrated into tibe new-world, 
where they seem to be more widely diffused than 
in the old ; for a Golden Plover ||, differing only 
in some shades from the European, is found in Ja^ 
maiiba, Martinico, St Domingo, and Cayenne. In 
the southern parts of America, these birds inhabit 
the savannas, and yigit the patches of sugar-cane 
which have been set on fire ^. 

Curlew **. — ^These birds are also regularly peri* 
odical visitants ff. They inhabit the low slimy 

• Ardea Leucogaster. t Buffon. 

J Charadrius. 

§ Charadrius Fluvialis, . 

II Charadrius Jamaicencis. 

IF Buffon. 

*• Tantalus. ft Henderson's Honduras, p. |i5. 
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grounds contiguous to tbe 6ea» and the great rivers 
of Soutli America^. Thare are two Borts of Cur« 
Itiws that differ in bulk as well as in colour ; the 
largest, according to Dampier, are equal in size to 
tmkey codes; their legs are long, and their bill 
hooked ; they arc of a dull cobur ; their wings are 
mixed with black and white ; their flesh is black, 
but very good and wholesome. The English call 
them double curlews^ because they are twice as 
kige as the biggest of the others. The little Cur- 
lews are of a dull brown ; their legs and their bill 
are the same with those of the preceding; they 
are more esteemed than the others, because their 
flesh is more delicate f . The species that inhabit 
this country, I apprehend, are the Red Curlew f , and 
the Aoalct f ; the first has all its plumage of a 
scarlet colour, except the tip of the first quills of 
the wing, which is black || ; the latter bird has its 
fi:ont bald, and covered with a reddish skin ; its 
bill is blue ; the ijeck and back of the head clothed 
with feathei^s, which are brown intermixed with 
white and green ; the wings shine with green and 
purple reflections f^. The flesh of the curlew is a 



• Buffon. 

t Dampier. 

i Tantalus Ruber. 

§ Tantalus Mexicanus, 

II Buffon. 

f Ibid. 
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didi much esteemed ; it is eaten in ragouts, and 
makes tolerable s^uce ; bqt it must be previously 
half-roasted to discharge part of its oil, which has 
a brackish taste. In the state of nature, these 
birds live on fish, shell-fish, and insects, which they 
find in the slime at ebb-tide. They never go very 
fer from the sea-coast, nor advance up the rivers to 
any considerable distance from the mouths *. 

Snipe f. -^During the season of the rains, the 
Snipe abounds in the swamps and marshes if. The 
species fi)Und in this country are jarobably the Whim* 
hrd § and the Brown Snipe of Cayenne ||. The 
former is yellowish, with brown legs ; and the head 
of the same colour, streaked with white : the lat- 
ter is of a cinerous brown, variegated with brick-co* 
lour; the under sides of its body and its rump white, 
These birds are migratwy, and visit most parts of the 
Westlndies. The Chevalier LefebreDeshayesremarks, 
that a month after tbeir arrival at St Domingo, they 
found them grow so fat as to appear unwieldy as the 
quails. The'Snipe has commonly abundance of fet, 
which is of a delicate flavour, and not apt to cloy 
like ordinary fet : it is cooked like the wood-cock ; 



• Buffbn. 

t Scohpax. 

X Henderson's Honduras, p. H3. 

§ Scotopax Guarauna, 

II Scoiopax Cayennensis. 
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without exixacting the entrails, and is every where 
esteemed 4elicious game. It is asserted, that the 
Whimbrel snipe never grows &t^ nevertheless its 
flesh is very well taste^* 

Wild Duck *. — ^During the season of the rains, 
the different rivers and lakes are plentifully stocked 
with wild ducks f . There are several species (£ 
this bird, but we shall only notice that called the 
Mexican Sarcelle |, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful species of the genus : almost its whole plumage 
is white, dotted with black, especially on the breast ; 
the wings exhibit a mixture of blue, green, fulvous, 
black, and white ; the head is blackish-brown, with 
varying colours j the tail is blue below, blackish 
above, and terminated with white. The female, as 
in all the species of this genus, differs from the male 
by its colours, which are not so distinct and vivid §• 

Muscovy Duck ||.— This bird is very frequently 
shot in the neighbourhood of Balize ^. It is much 
larger than the common duck, and is even the 
biggest of all the ducks known **. In Jamaica this 
bird is found to breed so easily, that it is now very 



• Anas. t Henderson's Honduras, p. Hg. 

X Anas Novoe Hispanics, § BufFon. 

II Anas Mosckata. IF Henderson's Honduras, p. 145. 
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common in every part of that island, and the most 
common dish at every table in the country. In 
Guiana, they nestle on the trunks of rotten trees j 
and after the young are hatched, the mother takes 
them one after the other by the bill, and throws 
them into the water. They are shy and mistrustful; 
can scarcely be approached, and are as difficult to 
shoot as most of the other water-fowl. 

Teal *.---This bird is found in great abundance 
during the time of the rains, about the diflferent ri- 
vers and lakes. Their flesh is said to be delica^, 
and well tasted. 

Red and Blue Macao f . — This bird is by far 
the most magnificent of the whole parrot tribe : the 
sides of the head, from the bill backwards, for a 
good broad space, are bare of feathers, and covered 
•with a whitish, wrinkled rough skin j in the upper 
parts of these spaces are placed the eyes, whose irids 
are yellow j the head,, neck, breast, belly, thighs, tip- 
pCF part of the back, and lesser covert-feathers ©f 
the wings are of a very fine bright red or scarlet 
colour; the quill feathers of tiie wings are of a 
very fine blue on their outsides, and a fakit 
red on their under side ; the first feathers next 
above the quills are of a fine yellow colour, 

• Jhos^ t PsitkKUs Macao. 
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some of the feathets being tipped with green; 
the blue quills which fell next the back are 
tinged with gieen ; the hinder part of the thigh has 
some green intermixed with the red ; the lower part 
of the belly, and coverts under the tail, as also the 
lower part of the back, and coverts on the \xppet 
side of the tail, are of a very fine blue colour ; the 
tail-feathers gradually $h(xttn towards tiie sides ; 
some of the longest or middle feathers are wholly 
red ; the shorter or side feathers are partly red, and 
partly blue, their tips being blue, and their bottoms 
red. 

The Macao chiefly resides in the palm woods, and 
feeds, like the rest of the birds of this genus, on va- 
rious kmds of fruit They fly the best of all the 
species of parrots, and always perch on the summits 
of trees, or on the highest branch* During the day 
they wander to the distance of two or three miles 
from their favourite spot, but always return in the 
evening. The male and female sit alternately oa 
their eggs, or cherish their young, and both equally 
carry food j they never de^rt the charge as long as 
their assistance is needed, and always perch together 
near the nest. The young ones are easily tamed, 
and in many parts o£ America these birds are never 
taken but in their nests^ because the adults are too 
difficult to educate *. 

* Biiffon. 
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Red and Yellow Macao *.-^Pale scarlet ; scapu- 
lar feathers jellow, tipt with green j quill-feathers 
above blue; beneath rufous ; cheeks naked, wrink^ 
led. The tail-feathers above are scarlet, mixed with 
violet, beneath dusky red, two middle ones both 
sides dusky red on the upper half. It is of the 
same size as the former* 

Parrots. — ^The greater part of these are quickly 
domesticated, and if taken young are as suddenly 
taught to talk fluently. The kinds which are most 
esteemed for their aptness in this respect arc the yel- 
low, and the blue-headed f . The former of these 
are extremely numerous in this country, and on the 
the contigu(xis island of Ruatan J. Parrots are ge* 
nerally reckoned very delicate meat, and eat not 
linlike pigeons ; they are very common in t^he wood^ 
of Jamaica, and frequently served up at gentlemen'^ 
tables in all the country parts of the island §. 

MosjjuiT'o Parrot |j.-r^This species generally 
proves better than many other sorts, if taken whil« 
young. The eyes are black, as well as the promi-* 
njBut waxen part between the forehead and the bill ; 



* PsiUaeus Arodange, 

t Henderson's Honduras^ p. 143. ^ IJiid* 

{ Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 473. 
II FsiHacus Mosquitensis^ 
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and as the feathers, \vhich are all green at first, &n 
off, they are commonly succeeded by others of a 
yellow colour. 

PARAKEETS.-^-'The Smaller sorts of these birds arc 
•very abundant, and many of them are extremely 
pretty ♦. It is remarked, that the parakeets never 
associate with the parrots, but always keep together 
in great flocks. 

Bill-bird f -J^This bird is rery common, and is 
known in other parts by the name of Toucan. The 
Bill-bird is particularly distinguished by the remark- 
able length and breadth of its bill, which is nearly 
equal to the bigness of its body, and this is about 
the size of the jack^w if. The bill is of a very light 
substance, and, in the living bird, it is compressible 
between the fingets. The tongue of the Toucans 
is, if possible, more wonderful than the bill : they 
are the only birds which may be said to have a 
feather instead of a tongue, and a feather it certain- 
ly is, though the shaft is a cartilaginous substance 
two lines broad ; for on both sides there are very 
close barbs entirely like those of ordinary feathers,, 
and which are longer the nearer they are inserted 



< r 1 .1 • -^ I 
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to the extremity. With an c»'gan so singular, and 
80 diflferent from the ordinary substance and organi- 
zation of the tongue, we might suppose that these 
birds were mute ; yet they have a voice as well as 
the rest, and often ulter a sort of whistling, wbicli 
is reiterated so quickly, and with such continuance, 
that they have been denominated the preaching 
birds. The savages ascribe great virtues to this 
feathery tongue, and use it as a cure in many dis^ 
orders *. Its plumage is prettily variegated f , and 
the orbits of the eyes are generally bare. The Tou- 
cans are supposed to live on fruits, but in a state 
of captivity they will eat animal food. They are 
easily tamed and familiarised ; in this state they 
will eat fruits, fish, and flesh, and devour them with 
considerable voracity. Whatever is received by 
the bill they throw into the air, and on its return 
caught, and without the slightest mastication, in- 
stantly devoured. Two species of this bird are known 
to inhabit the neighbouring kingdom of Mexico. 
The yellow Toucan |, and the blue Toucan §. The 
former is as large as -a pgeon; its bill is thick, 
black, and hpoked ; its eyes too, are black, but the 
iris yellow ; its wings and tail are variegated with 
black and white ; a black bar rises from the bill 
and extends on each side of the breast ; the top of . 
■ -■■■■ ■- - - ■ 

• Buffbn. t Henderson's Honduras^ p. 144. 
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tlie wings is yellow, and the rest of the body yel* 
loWish white } the legs and feet ate brown, and tiie 
nails whitish* The blue Toucan, is of the sixe of a 
comttum pigecHi ; its bill is very large and indent^ 
ed, ydlow above and reddisfaril>lack below; all its 
plumage is variegated with cinetoiis and Uue. 

Banana Bird *.#--This bird is little laiger than 
the European gold-finch ; it has obtained its name, 
p^fhaps, from its resorting to the fruit c^ the bana* 
na-tree for its food, and it is greatly admired for the 
beauty of its dress, which forms an elegant inter- 
mixture of the most gay and vivid cokurs. f This 
genus are remarkable f<x the structure of their nest, 
which in some species hangs from the branch to 
which it is attached, and in others it is sewed or 
fastened with peculiar art, beneath the sui&ce of 
some very large leaf. There are several q)ecies of 
this bird, but the most singula^ individual of this 
Jdnd, is the St Domipgo Oriole f , and is somewhat 
larger than the former §• Bkck; body on the 
^lindrpart, wing-coverts, and spot on the wings, pale 
yellow; it is about eight inches long; builds a 
purse-shaped nest, on the extreme branches of trees^ 
hanging oyer water. ImI^ense numbers of this 
q)e€ies resort to the neighbourhood of the river Si* 

• Oriolus. t Henderson's Honduras, p. 114. 

t Oriolus DomnkentU. $ Ibid. p. |45. 
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nt^ts at the extreme end of the branches (^ the 
talhast trees, and gener^y oteAang the water ♦. 

Rids fiiRB f .<^tt in abo ^ed the i2ti^(» BaJntmg^ 
a(»i *^ is frequency tmned, fmM itd peeuUar riofa^ 
" ncBs and delicacy, the Aftitrkan Ort<^ (a dis* 
'^ tinction that an epicin:ew palate mugt ccuti&ss to 
** be not imd^ertediy be^owed m. it) id also mi- 
'^gratory^ and is ui^ally h^xA on plantations 
" where the grain is cultivated, from which it ha^ 
^ derived its familiar appellation %* The plumage 
of the females is rusty over «dcnost its whde body ; 
tiiat k£ the males is more ditetsified ; the fore-^part 
of the head and neck, the throat, the breast, and 
all the imder part of the body, the upper part of 
the back and die thighs, blacky mth a mixture of 
rusty ; the back of tdie head and neck tusty j th^ 
lower part of the back and rump of an dive cineiv 
tflxs ; the great superior coverts of the wings of the 
same colour^ edged with wluti^h ^ the small supe^ 
rior coVerts of d»e wings, and the iniperior coverts 
of the tail, dirty" white ; the q^aiUs of the wing; 
blads:, tipt with btown, and edged; the great onefii 
with sulphur oolour, and the small iS&t% with grey | 
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the quills Of the tail are nearly like the great qfiills 
of the ^^mlg9, only all terminate in points ; lastly, 
th^ bill is ciaerous, and the legs lH;o3vn *. Its food 
consists of grain and insects, and the maize espe- 
ciajLly ; they ajre remarkably fond of this fdant, and 
prove highly desjtructive to the crops, by unneces* 
sarily pexfoxatmg the hasks, after satisfying their 
appetites, ^d thus leaving openings through which 
the raiiji penetrates, and effectually destroys the 
plants. Some, for this reason, call it the maize 
Hiiefi its note is much admired. There is a va- 
riety of this bird of an olive brown colour, beneath 
yellowish; rump yellow, transversely lined with 
brown J greater wing coverts and quill-feathers 
^ge4 witli white. 

Pelican f ..^^^The whole of this extensive coast, 
as well as the islands and keys, abound with an in- 
finite Aumber of these birds. The Pelican equals, 
pr even surpasses the bulk of the swan, and would 
be tl^e largest of all the aquatic birds, were not the 
jalba^trgss thicker, and the flamingo much taller on 
its legs. Those of the Pelican, on the contrar>% are 
very low ; but its wings are so broad as to extend 
eleven or twelve feet if. This bird is an excellent 
swimmer ; its feet are completely webbed, its four 
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toes being connected by a single piece of mem- 
brane ; this skin and the feet are red o^ yellow, ac- 
cording to its age *. The feathers on its neck are 
only a short down ; those on the nape are longer, 
and form a sort of tjuft ; its head is flat at the sides, 
its eyes are small, and placed on two broad naked 
cheeks ; its tail is composed of eighteen quills j. the 
colours of its bill are yellow and pale orange on a 
grey ground, with streaks of bright red on the mid- 
dle and near the extremity ; this bill is flattened a- 
bove like a broad blade, with a longitudinal ridge, 
terminating in a hook ; the inside of this blade, 
which makes the upper mandible, bias five protu- 
berant wrinkles, of which the two outer form the 
cutting edges ; the lower mandible consists only of 
two flexible branches, which accommodate themselves 
to the extension of the membranous pouch attached 
to them, and which hangs below as a sack in fa- 
shion of a bow-net. This pouch can holdmore thao 
twenty quarts of liquid ; it is so wide and so long, 
that a person may put his foot in it, or thrust his 
arm as far as the elbow f . The fl6sh of the peUcan 
needed not to have been forbidden among the Jews^ 
as unclean, for it condemns itself by its bad taste,, 
its mardiy smell, and its oily fat, though some navi- 
gators have eaten of it't Their flesh however is 
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9aid, by Dampier, to be b^er than that of boobies 
or maiwof-war birds. 

Cormorant ♦.^•These birds are also very numc^ 
rous on this coast. The Cormorant is a jMrettj large 
bird, with webbed feet, which swims and dives with 
equal &ciUty, axKl devours multitudes of fish ; it 15 
nearly of the bul]L of the goo^, of a narrower form, 
rather thin thui thick, and lengthened by a large 
tail more spread than usual in the aquatic birds f • 
The tail is rounded ; body black ; h^d somewhat 
crested ; bill blackish ; the base of the lower mandi-^ 
ble covered with a yellowish skin, extendii^ under 
the chin, and forming a pouch, irides green ; chis 
white, surrounded with a yellowish arch j tail l(mg 
and lax, consisting of fourteen feathers; thighsr 
with a white spot, dotted with bkck ; legs blacks 
Dampier says, their flcrfi has an exceedingly 
rank fishy taste j however, it is pretty good, b^ing 
very fet. 

SwAtLow if.— Myriads of these birds are tte oc- 
casional inhabitants of Honduras. The time of tjieir 
residence is generally confined to the period of the 
rains, after which they totally disappear §. Most of 
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these bkds ifreqtient marshy pkces, and skim the 
surface of the ground and water in search of insects, 
tdiich they catch oil the wing with great dexterity, 
by means of the enormous gape of their jaws. In- 
sects are their peculiar and almost exclusive fbod^ 
^nd it is for this reason swallows are regarded wilh a 
degree of superstitious tenderness in every country 
that abounds with noxious creatures of that deserip* 
tion. Swallows are equally incapable of bearing the 
extremes of heat and cold, and on that account, ex- 
cept in very temperate weather, they are oftener seen 
on the wing in the morning befc«re the heat of the 
day becomes oppre^ive, and in the evenings to- 
wards sunset, than at any other times. " As soon 
** as the dawn appears, they in a body quit their 
" place of rest, which is usually chosen amidst the 
** rushes of some watery savannah, and invariably 
** rise to a certain height in a compact spiral form, 
" and which at a distance often occasions them to 
" be taken for an immense column of smoke. This 
" attained, they are then seen separately to disperse 
*' in search of food, the occupation of their day. To 
" those who may have had the opportunity of ob- 
** serving the phenomenon of a water-spout, tihie si- 
" milarity of evolution in the ascent of these birds 
" will be thought surprisingly striking. The de- 
" scent, which regularly takes place at sun;*set, is 
" conducted much in the same way, but with in- 
"conceivable rapidity. And the noise which ac- 
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^ companies it, can only be compared to the falling 
^ of an immense torrent, or the rushing of a violent 
•* gust of wind ♦.** BuSbn remarks, with many 
other observers, that, in the islands and continent of 
America^ there is often a great difference between 
the plumage of the male and female of the same 
species, and often a still greater in the same indivi* 
dual at different s^es. There are various species of 
this bird, the occasional visitants of the bay of Hon- 
duras, among which howev^ we shall only notice 
the following* 

Ths Rain Bird f .-^This species is about the size 
of a sparrow-hawk, and of a darkish, mottled 
amd striped cokur. It is seldom seen ; but when 
it flies it takes a thousand turns in its flight, which 
generally is very lofty. The bill is very short, but 
thicker than is common to the kind in general, and 
a little arched:!^. Some naturalists have referred 
this bird to a diflSsrent genus^ the Caprimutgus^ or 
Goatsucker. 

Black or Mahtin St(fALLow §.->^The length of 
this bird is nearly six inches ; the bill black, and 

* Hetidenon's Hbnduras^ p. 147. 
f Hifundo.'^Caprimulgus CaroBnensh^ 
X Browne's Hutory of Jamaica, p» 467. 
f Hirundty Nigra^ 
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half an inch long ; tiie tail is forked i and the 
wings longer by nearly an inch and a tedf. 

St Domingo Swallow*, is of the size of 
the chimney-swallow ; the bill and legs are brown; 
and its song resembles that of the lark. ' They ge- 
nerally frequent the most lofty hills, where they fly 
at a very considerable height, particularly on the 
approach of storms. They are then seen skimming 
in great numbers, but seldom show themselves a( 
other times. 

Humming Bird f :-^0f all animated beings, thia 
bird is the most elegant in its form, and the most 
brilliant in its colours. The precious stones and 
metals polished by art cannot be compared to this 
jewel of nature. The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, 
sparkle in its plumage, which is never soiled by the 
dust of the ground. It inhabits tjie air ; it flutters 
from flower to flower ; it breathes their freshness ; 
it feeds on their nectar, and resides in climates 
where they blow in perpetual succession |. All the 
birds of this kind are eaaly distinguished by their 
very delicate make, various glossy colours, small 
size, long slender arched bills, very short legs and 

* Hirundo Dominicensts, 
t Trochittus. 
X Buffbn, 
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thigfas^ and swift easy fli^t. They live chiefly 
upon the nectar of flowers, which they sip iipon the 
wing, and pass from one blossom or tree to another 
vnth inconceivable agility ^. The singular ferocity 
of this little creature is astonishing. Disappointed 
of its repast, the honey of a flower, it h?w frequent*: 
ly been observed to tear and scatter the leaves ia 
the most passionate way f . Browne says, they are 
naturally very gentle ; but when they nestle, they 
grow fierce, and are frequently observed to chace 
the largest birds that come near their haunts with 
great fury J. They make their little nests chiefly 
cf cotton, or the down of some dthor plants, inter- 
mixed with a few hairs and a little fine moss ; and 
festen them generally to some small bnmcfa of an 
cffangc or lemon tree, where they are well covered 
by the foliage and larger branches §. " The Hum^ 
♦* ming bird, in the greater number of its splendid 
^* varieties, can perhaps be fi)und in this country, 
** The Exilis, one of the most minute and beautiful 
** of this ele^gant tribe, is quite common ||-" This 
bird^lf isL brownish-green, with a gloss of red ; a 
jSkxssy green crest with gilt tip, and with black 



• Browne's Natural History of Jamaica, p. 148. 

f Henderson's Honduras, p. 148. 

i Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 475. 

{ Ibid. p. 476. 

II Henderson's Honduras, p. 148. 

If TrochUui Exilis. 
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wings and tail. Several observers have weighed 
birds of this species. Sloane found the weight of 
the smallest to be only twenty grains, while other 
authors mention a specimen that only weighed ten. 
The two eggs which are found in its nest, are not 
lai^r than coriander seeds. 
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FISHES. 

Rock Fish *.— This is much esteemed, and ge- 
nerally reckoned one of the best fishes in America* 

Grooper f .— This species is more chubbed and 
covered with smaller scales than the former, and is 
thought even to excel it in taste. 

Jew Fish :{;. — This species has a considerable re- 
semblance to the preceding, and in point of deli* 
cacy and richness is reckoned superior to most of 
the fishes of Europe. Some of them have been 
known to weigh two or three hundred pounds. 

Black Snapper §.— There are two kinds of this 
fish, one of which seldom exceeds eight inches in 
length, and about four in breadth, the other growls 
to a pretty considerable size, and is esteemed one of 
the best fishes found in this country. 

Red Snapper ||. — ^This and the preceding are of a 
more delicate make than the other species of the 
CoracinuSt and are covered with larger scales than 

* Coracinus, Browne. f Ibid. % Ibid. 

I Ibicl tl Cwacimts RubtUus, Browne. 
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t^e rest This fish is also held in estimation/ al- 
though not considered so delicate as the hlack-kind^ 

Hog Fish *.— 'There are two specie* of this fish, 
which are essentially diflferent from each other both 
in sixe and cdour. They are both of an oblong 
form, flatted on the sides, and broad beyond the 
common proporticHi. This fish grows to a moderate 
size, and is esteemed one of the best that swim m 
those seas ; it is both rich and delicate. 

SwoRD-FiSH f •— This fish is generally about 
three feet in lengtli, very flat, and not above two at 
three inches broad« They are very swift in their 
motion, and seem to be fishes of prey ; for they arc 
frequently found marked with scars, whkh is a 
sure demonstration of their pugnatious naiture. 

Gar-Fish J.-^The body iis bng^ roundish and 
slender in proportion ; and generally about three 
feet or better in length ; but never above two inch- 
es in diameter. It i& a fish of prey,, and runs with 
great agility on the surfiice of the water, leaping 
frequently Scorn place to place,, for many yards to. 
gether. It is a firm, dry, wholesome fish ; but the 



• Hdopt, Browne. 

t G^nogaster, Browne; 

X E40S, Browne. 
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bones are alwa/s grcbn« wUch pn^dices rndsty 
people a^iiwt it : the eggs are very large*. 

FiPSR f .^-^This fish seldom e:£ioeed5 twelve or fi£^ 
teen inches in length. The bodj k(^ dan oblong 
form, and obtusely quadrangular. The tipper part 
'of the body is green, beneath yeUow^and the back 
marked with about six broad and equidistant bands 
<^ fuscous. This fish is esteemed a great ddiou^y 
for the table. 

FiK£ :|:.-~This fish bears a strong resemii^mc^ to 
the common pike^ but is more slender towards the 
tail ; the colour brown above, beneath paler* 

Baracouta §.—- There arc two sp?cies of this 
fish, one of them, sometimes called the Sinnet^ seU 
dom exceeds seventeen inches in length, but the 
other grows frequently to be three feet and a half 
or better. They are fishes of prey^ and seldom 
spare any thing that comes in their way ; but the 
large species is very ravenous and daring in its at- 
tempts : they are both firm and palatable fishes, 
and much esteemed by many people. 



• Browne*8 Natural History of Jamaica, p. 445. 
t Esox Brasilienns. 
% Esox Vulpes. 
§ Percaf Browne. 
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' .PARROT-Pisi^^.-^ThisfidGihas a most beautiful 
lustre, and even surpasses the dolphin, both in tfafe 
variety of shades, and the brightness of its native 
cobur. The head is finely variegated ; the iridcs 
a flame^Golour edged with blue. On the middle of 
the body towards the back is a rhombcnd purple 
spot, accompanied by green, yeUow, and blue va^ 
negations ; the dorsal and anal fin are leniar^ the 
former commencing fi:om the head^ and reaching 
like the ventral fin to the tail, which is even at the 
extremity. The colours are evanescent, being ob- 
served to vanish as the fish expires. It is very ge- 
nerally ccM^idered poisonous, and therefore never 
eaten f . In Jamaica and many parts of Ametica; 
several other varieties of the Parrcrt-Fish are fre- 
quently served up at table, altlwugh not much es- 
teemed. 

Mun^FlsH :j:.-w-The species of this tribe are easily 
di$tu%uished by the fleshy appendicule at the a* 
nu8 : they are, in general, of a dro*wsy nature, and 
keep commortly about the bdttonl, between the 
weeds. This fish frequently grows to the length of 
seventeei) or twenty inches, and is considered a pe- 
culiarly delicate fish, when in full perfection. 



* Coryphoena Psittacut, Linn. 
t Henderson's Hondaras, p. 150. 
X Pehnatia, Browne^ 
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MiilAST*.«^^rhk fiih ULof aa tWoDg aod pretty 
tismd Swm: the head it wmewhat depxewd. 
rouiided, and tlvUi, and the mwtli aoiaU^^ 

CAiATATm t.—TfaiA fish is tt like the fimgaing, 
both in hahit and appcaiance, that it is generallj 
thought to h^ the mvffi species in a mm pc^i&ct 
jiatp.; it is aomaood^ ubaat two feet pr het^ in 
k«giht aad i^ looked upcm as a xtxy delicate &h. 
Tbct eggs of the Cal^paver'a lowe aie rery lasge in 
jfopdrtion, to the hody ^ 

Ho?»erMN MuLLi^rf.^-^This fish is rich aad 
:l9QF¥rdl taitedgrandabQiuid& isijkha thia yfdkm 
hU that gfxefk k a ttrj ddicate flaH>ur. This 
t^pfim» h thaugHparticiokaij to excd; it ia afioedi 
water fi^, and generally found in the monntaia 
rivers |l« Thi» fish is deemed the most choice of 
its i^D^iesi a^dt is q^ii^ omghl at seme ^^t^mce 
up tl^e i^v^i»of this, eowslj^f:. It if caSed.b^ 
f(MBe ^thors ti^ Sibc^Q^-viyite MvlJiet^ aiid is:^d 
to be foi^ iiy the A]awrij(»^ seat, paKti$ii]^}L 



t idf^x 

^ Browne'i Natural Hlst&iy of Jamaica^ p. 451. 
$ MugilAlbuloi 

U Browne's Natural Hlslbry oiJam^JmrV^ 45^» 
IT Henders<Hi't Hondurat/,p^.t50* 
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: SkuMMiR^i^Thift fiih tes' iisb iEMA &i 
nearly united; and the second ray qF tte Mud ill 
very large, thick and compressed. 

Stoics Bass f.^The up^ftfioft of fl^ b»iih(» 
that cover the gills is serrated in &ii i^ ; ^Kidltlie 
scales are indented at the )mfh <Uld tlie lips m^ 
fdiarynx denticulated. 

Grunt J.— This fish is thifck and of a firm 
make, but in general, is not much esteemed. 

SpANim Mackarel ^.^This fish is (€ an olimg 
form, but sUghtly flatt«dy utsA ta^fig very gra^ 
dually towards both ends^ the skin is sftigotfai and 
the lateral fine i^markably cifooked, 

KiNo-FiSH ||.-«This fish is very like the Fore- 
gdn^, both in make and a^pearatiee } tiiey are both 
hard dry eating, but answer cxtietticly well cavu^ 
ched; and when well dxtssed in that ttHUmer, arc 
very agreeable to most persons^ 



• Cromis, Browne. 
f Labrus Cramis, Linn. 
X Cromis, Browne. 
9 Scomber, Browne. 
11 Scomber, Browne. 
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.Cayallex ^••P-This i$ a coarse dry fish, and pot 
^uch^stomed* 

Snook f.^-»Tbis fish grows to a considerable 
m^f being finequently no less than three feet and a 
half in length, and propc^onaUy thick and tumid, 
especially about the Insist and belly. It is gene- 
rally looked upon as one of the best fish in Ame-. 
rica, and eats very much like a full grown cod ; and 
is greatly admired by most people. 

Olb-Wif£ :|;.— *The body of this fish is generally 
9bout twenty inches in length, and nine over. Be- 
fore it is dressed it must be skinned ; it is much 
liked in America ; and its name has given rise to a 
saying, viz. That an Old Wife is the best of fish, 
and the worst of flesh. 

Flounokr §.— •The lateral line is very small and 
straight in this fish, and crossed by several trans- 
verse black lines, fonned by some of those small 
scales that cover the surface of the skin. It is a 
very dcUcate fish. 



♦ Scomber, Browne, 
t Macrocephahu^ Browne. 
X Batistes, Browne. 
f Pleuranectes^Browne. 
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£sL ^.-w^This fish is frequent in all the lagoons 
9nd rivers, and does not diflfer from those found ia 
£urq^ 

FoRQEJE f .— ^This fish is of an even grey colour, 
and in. form and appearance resembles the Bream, 
It is esteemed a good wholesome fish. 

: Sprat J.— ^-This fish is somewhat larger than the 
common sprat, and is much admired for the sweet- 
ness of its fiayour §• In the Windward Islands they 
are often found to be poisonous jl* This fish is 
about twelve or fi^urteen inches in length ; the back 
blueish green, with rows of brownish spots; the 
sides of the head green, and of the body, silvery 
white. 

Porpoise ^,— -The upper part of the body is of a 

blueish-black colour^ and the lower white; the 

head obtuse, with small eyes and teeth, the latter of 

which are acute, and the vent somewhat bilobate. 

The PcM^oise lives chiefly on the smaller kinds of 

fish, and is observed when in quest of food, to turn 

up the sand and mud at the bottom of the water 

' " ^ , ' ' ' ' ■ ". 1. ' . " " ■ " ^. 

• Murcena, Browne. 

f Sparus. J Clupea Thrissa, 

§ Henderson's Honduras^ p. 151. 

II Browne's History.of Jamaica, p. i43. 

IT Delj}hinw Phoccena, 
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like the bog: it k oftn aeen dartiiig >iid tiimldiiig 
over in the miter like the dolpfain, tud it faafibMOF 
xemarked at sea, that the j always swim agai&it tbfr 
wind. This animal is remarkably fat, and being 
coFeral immedktely under the skin with ft irery 
thick coat of lard, aSbrds an abundance <if oil, 

Tropon ♦. — ^This fish frequently grows to the 
Imgth of two feet, or two &et and a half; Uft it 
is io fiiU of bones, that it is seldom used but «i 
broths. It is considered by some naturalists as a 
species of the Scomber, and has been brie^ cha- 
ntcterised by limueus, as having the last tay of the 
donsd fin longer than the rest. 

Sting-rat f .— This fish is perhaps the same with 
the Bqja PasHnaca^ and which is described as being 
armed on the upper part near the middle, witibi a 
reiy long, flattened, and sharp-pointed bone or qiine, 
finely senated in a rereised direction on botii sides : 
with this tl^ animal is capable of inflicting very 
severe wounds on such as incautiously attempt to 
handle it; and it answers the purpose both ci an 
oflfensive and defensive weap(»i» A species <^ the 
Baja called the Thresher, grows to a mcmstrous size, 
and is said to combine with the Sword fish to attack 
the Grampus. The Sting-ray, is frequently brougM 
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to iabk, imid whcfi well dfessed, is liked bf most 

: Sksxp-«H£acu9-»I1us fish is found in the Bay of 
KfoAduras. 

f SEaxJC ^.WThtt kone of, the most ni^noiM inh»- 
bttantt of the sea, and seMoiu spates any thing that 
conies ia its wayv kt its nature or form be what it 
viUL Thisfish is of a soHtavy natmre, ^id will de^ 
TQUX with the most indiscmnmating roiacity almost 
^tfeijraniiOjd substance whether UyiBg or dead« The 
feict part, of the head of the shark stretches a good 
wajr beyond the^ under jsm^ whi^^ when its miDtioa 
is swifts firequently obliges it to twn upon its back 
to.o^cb its prqr more easily # Tbit skin is raogh 
and harjd;,. and serves ta scrapa and polish all sei^of 
Jbard-wiaod. 

C^T FiSR^.-^-Piis is supposed tot he thes^i^^ 
^^^ tb^^Sfmht SXeiiariR. Itisfirom^two to^st* 
§^t hrngf audi feeds cfak^ cm crustaeeous amnals^ 

QnmH: ItsntTiaij:^^^^^ is one of the latgesf 
lito4».ofteii messnriag abc^wfive feet in fengdi, and 
webbing m€»e them 509 w 60& pounds. It isrery 

• Sqvalus. . ; t Sfualus, J Tesludo M^dasi 

y Google 
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clelicate and tender food while yoiing'} the' jidcefe 
are reckoned great restoratives, and are often ol>. 
served to heal and smooth the skin in scorbutic and 
leprous habits ; nay, it is said even to cure the most 
obstinate venereal taints *. The method of taking 
the turtle at the Bahama islands, is by striking them 
with a small iron peg two inches long, put in a 
socket at the end of a staff twelve feet long. Two 
men usually set out for this work in a little light 
boat or canoe, one to row and gently steer the boat, 
while the other stands at the bead of it with his 
striker. The turtle ate sometimes discovered by 
their swimming with their head and back out of 
the water, but they are oftenest discovered lying at 
the bottom, a fathom or more deep. If a turtle per- 
ceives he is discovered, he starts up to make his 
escape, the men in the boat pursuing him, endea- 
vour to keep sight of him, which they often lose, 
and recover again by the turtle putting his nose out 
o£ the water to bteathe : thus they pursue him, one 
paddling or rowing, while the other st^ids ready witk 
his striker. It is sometimes half an hour heEoct he 
is tired ; then be sinks at once to the bottom, which 
gives them an opportunity of striking him, which 
is by piercing him with an iron peg, which slips out 
of the socket, but is festened with a string to the 
pole. If he be spent and tired by being long pur- 

^ Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 463. " • 
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iue4 he tamely iubmiti^ vibm fltnick, to he Uiiutk 
into the boat or hatded aaboie. 

LoooK&^^HSAD TmxLz ^.i^This qpecies is laf^er 
than any yet diaeorered. It xcetmlim th^ grow 
turtle^ but i^ di3tingi»shed by the raptor w» of 
the head, the proportiocud tnreadth of the sheU» mc} 
by its deep^ and more vsyie^ted qolouja^ la % 
Coiniiieri:ial tiew, this species is of little import^pQ i 
its flesh b^Qg ittnk and <^Qm^ a^d the hrm^ oC 
the shell too tlun for general use.. It is said, bowev?r» 
to afford a good quantity pf oil^ wbich may bp iMeC 
for lamps^ &q. 

; HAWK.'f-iK.i TvRTt»t*^-Xhe te§b pf tbisfipi^ieBi 
although frequently used in all parts of Ametipa^ i^ 
not so delicate nor so much esteemed as that of 
the gi^n turtle ; but its sc^ .are t^ most va- 
lued, being goierally the tluckest smd best cohxkifr 
ed J. The whole spoils: of the tortcnse cansipt ia 
thirteen leaves: or scales^ eight of them flati and fivj^ 
ft little bent* Of th^flat ones^ jthere sure four IjEurge 
ones, sometimes a foot long, and seven inc^ 
broad §. The lamellae are semi-transparent, and 
lel^ntly varic^^ated with l»dlitiah^ ydlowish, ted- 

• Testudo Cardta. 

t Testudo Imhrkata. 

X Brownest Natural Hiafcofj of Jmnaipa^ p. 46£t« 

g Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary, 
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£flfi, and dark brown douds and uodulaitions» so 
as to constitute, when properly prepared and polish- 
ed, one of the most elegant articles for ornamental 
pmrposes. These krainee form the external coatings 
and this is raised or separated from the bony p^t; 
which it covers, by placing &ie beneath the shell; 
the heat soon causing the plates to start, so as to be 
easily detached ftom the bone. These plates vary 
kk tfaiekiless according to the age and sixe of the 
animail, and measure from an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch in tbicknessv A krge turtle is said to a£- 
iird about eight pounds of tortoise-shell; or^ ac- 
cording to M. Schoepf,from five to fifteen, or twen- 
ty pounds ; and unless the animal itself be about 
the weight ofl5& pounds, the shell is not much 

WCMth* 

TeriCapin ♦•-i*-The body of this species is gene- 
tally of a compressed oval form, and seldom exceeds 
eight or nine inches^ in length. It lives chiefly 
among the weeds that grow about the different la- 
goons. It is looked upon as delkate whdesome 
fbod by nialny people f . 

HiCAi^EE ^.-i— This species, t&ough smaller tiuua 



* TeitudaPaloHris. 

f Brownies Natural Histoid of Jamaica, p. 4§fe 

X Ttstudo Stileata. 
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the sea turtiie, ii in no other tesp^ct inferior ; it it 
found in the rivers and creeks of the interior^. 
The shell is very deep, and often above a foot and a 
half in length ; but the surface is generally divided 
into oblong hexagons, yellow in the centre, and ra- 
diated with slender even st^reaks from thence to the 
circumference f . 

Cray-Fish if*— This is sometimes called the Sea- 
Lobster, and is extremely plentiful, and much ad- 
mired f(»: the whiteness and delicacy of its meat. 
It sometimes grows to a very considerable size. 

Crabs §..^The species found in this, country are 
very numerous. They are all much esteemed, and 
may be caught in great numbers. 

Mangrove Oyster ||.— It receives its name from 
its adhering in clusters to the branches and roots of 
the tree of this name. It has a thin shell, and va- 
ries in form and size, but is often ^s large as the 
palm of the hand. This oyster is considered very 
litde inferior in taste to the European, either in. 



^ Henderson's Honduras^ p. 1 5?. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 466. 

J Cancer Camdescent. 

} Cancer. 

II OHrea ParatUka. 

Ec3 
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iavouf or ddicacj. '^ It is a circumstance of mp 
«« small ntiHty in an infant settlement, that the 
o mouths of manj of the principal rivers produce a 
•* prodigious quantity of oysters, both of the man* 
** grove and flat species ; of the latter sort, there 
*« are banks tiiat appear inexhaustible; so that with 
^* respect to food, the inhabitants of this country 
^* seem almost to be exempted from the general 
^* curse entailed upon our first parents ^/* 

CoMqusf.^^This sheU-fish is plentifully fi>und 
about the di&rent keys, and is esteemed a whcde- 
some and nutritious food. Before they are dressed, 
it is necessary to beat them with a wooden mallet, 
to make them tender, 

WiLK Xf is found in abundance in the neigh- 
bomfaood of the small islets on the coast, and is 
considered as both an wholesome and agreeable 
food. 



^ Edwards' Account of the British Settlements on the Mos* 
<jaito Shore^ Vol. 5th, App. p« 208. 
f QmchtL ^ Dolium. 
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BEPTILBS. 

IUttle-snake *•— a small species of this snake 
is said to be met with about the high-lands adjacent 
to the Bay of Honduras ; but is seldom found so large 
as in the American States f . 

Black-snake J.**»This little reptile is very slender, 
and extremely active ; it is generally from two feet 
and a half to three feet, or better, in length. It is 
perfectly harmless. " I have never heard of any da- 
** mage done by them, though they are finequent in 
" most of the colonies §." 

Tommy Goff.-~A venomous species of snake 
found in the neighbourhood of Balize. 

Barbers Pole. — ^Another venomous species found 
at the same place. They usually infest out-houses 
or thatched buildings ||. 

WowLER ^.— This snake is said sometimes to bo 

• Crotalus. t Henderson's Honduras, p* 153. 

X Coluber, 

§ Browne's History of Jsmsdeii, p. 4^1. 

II HenTlerson's Honduras, p, 154. 

f Coluber. 
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as big as a man's waist, and twelve or fotirteen feet 
long, with a very wide mouth : when they lie 
stretched out at lebgth, they appear like old fallen 
trunks of trees, covered with a short moss *. * Its 
" appearance is certainly terrific ; but it is only in 
•• this way that it is alarming, as it has never been 
** known to hurt the human species. It is never- 
" theless a mortal enemy to birds generally, and to 
" the smaller kinds of animals, which it usually 
** swallows entire f." This species of snake is 
found in considerable numbers in the island of Rua- 
t^n. 

Iguana J. — ^This species of Lixard has a long round 
tail ; back serrated ; the throat crest denticulated. 
This, of all the lizard tribe, is of the most peculiar 
form, and grows to a considerable size. It is some- 
times three, four, or five feet long. The general 
colour is green, but variously shaded in different ani- 
mals. The back is strongly serrated, which, as well 
33 the denticulations of the pouch of the throat, 
gives it rather a formidable appearance. It has the 
power of inflating the throat pouch to a very large 
size. It frequents rocky and woody places, and 
feeds chiefly on insects and vegetables. The Igua- 



• Introduction to Jeffrey's West India Atlas^ p. 1 7. 
f Henderson's Honduras^ p. 154». 
J Lfidtrta Tguani. 
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ca k a native of most parte of America^ and general* 
ly an inhabitant of the woods ; but, like most of 
the tribe, lives a very considerable time without 
food, and changes its colour with the weather, or 
the native moisture of its. place of residence *. The 
flesh is reckoned a great delicacy, and is usually 
dressed as a fricassee, in which state they are often 
preferred to the* best fowls. The Iguana may 
be easily tamed while young, and is both 
an innocent and bea\itiful creature in tl^t state f . 
It will foUpw the human race like a dog ; it is 
caught by a noose thrown over its head,, and like- 
wise by dogs trained for that purpose. 

Basilisk J.-"This lizard is about eighteen indiefi 
long, of a p^e ash-brown colour, with some darker 
variegations about the upper part of the body. It 
resides principally among treeis, and its food is in- 
sects. It is active, and by means of its dorsal crest 
or fin, it is enabled to spring from tree to tree. 
It can swim with great ease. It has a very fonni- 
dabie appearance, hot ia quite harmless^ 

Gally-^Was^ ^.— /This reptile is most frequently 



* ffrowne's History of Jamaica, p. 462* 

+ Ibid. 

t Laoerta BasUioun 

{ Lac^na.^^Oceidna, Sham 
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met wi^ in the woods, and about old boiUii^ ; it 
is lil^ewiie sometimes <dd9erved in low murriiy 
{daces. It is generally of a dirty colour, clouded 
with cross stripes of a lighter or darker hue, ai»i 
changes often Scorn that to a fine gddea yellow^ 
It is generally from one to two feet or better in 
length *• The biteof this animal was neyer known 
to be mortal; but the effects of it have fisequently 
been exasperated by terror, and the ridiculous me- 
thod of cure. It is but yery seldom such accidents 
can happen, as this creature is both shy and timid, 
and never bites, unless when trod upon, or (Ahtr^ 
wise hurt. '.* Although they have been vtdgarly 
*' reputed most venomous creatures, yet there has 
" not been one wdl attested account, to prove that 
** they are so in the smallest degree, mcH^e thaft 
<* other animals of equal size, such as large rats, fer-- 
^ rets, £cc. whose bite is severe, but not nmlij^- 
**nantt." 

WooD-StAY£:t:.«^This species is generally thou^ 
to be venomous. Browne states he nevor knew a^ 
instance of it ; and Henderson says, *^ the greater 
*< number of the members of this class will be found, 
*^ if prejudice can be surmounted, and the least en- 



* Broinrne^s History of Jamaica, p. 465. 

+ Long*8 History of Jamaica, Vol. 8d, p. ^79- 

} Laerda. 
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** couragement be extended towards them, the 
** most inoffensive little creatures in nature, and that 
** it may even be soon brought into a state of play- 
*• £ul familiarity *. '* They are generally of a flat- 
ted oblong form, and taper gradually and almost 
equally towards both ends f . 



• Henderson's Honduras, p. 155. 

t Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 463. 
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INSECTS^ 

Musi2Wto£*;««pTfaese insects are df the gnat tribe^ 
find sub^4st on the blood and juices of larger adU 
malsj which they suck by means of their proboscis; 
They are very troublesome to aH new comers : 
their usual time of sallying forth is about sun-set ; 
and from this time till the morning, they possess 
the greatest activity. During the former part of 
the day, they are commonly torpid, and forced by 
the violence of the breeze, to keep in their hiding 
places f i The fire-flies are natural enemies to the 
Musquetoes, and feed upon them. The Indians 
having discovered this, used to attract these flies 
With lighted torches ; and when they bad caughc a 
sufficient number, let them loose in their huts at 
night, to drive the Musquetoes from their hammocks ; 
which office, they are said to have performed very 
effectually :|:. 

Sand-fly §.*«*These little insects assault the 
hands and face, and though extremely minute, their 
sting is sensibly felt, though the effect is rather 
teazing than painful i they seldom go into the 

• Cukr. 
t Oikg. 
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houses, keeping gmemUy about the slK)rts tnd ^pein : 
iandj bays, where they are very hosy «treiy eahs 
evening, 

FiRE-FLY *.*-^There are two or three specie^of 
this curious insect found in this country, A per* 
son may, with great ease, read the smallest print; by 
^e light of one of these insects, if held between the 
fingers and moved gradually along the lines, with 
the luminous spots immediately over the letters; 
about eight or ten of them being put into a clear 
vial, will give light enough to read or write veiy 
clearly by. They are very seldom seen in the day 
time, but wake in the evening, and continue both 
to move and glow for 4 considerable part of the 
^ightf. 

Cock Boach J.— ^-These insects are very iiat, and 
creep into every chest or drawer where they find the 
least crevice ; the greatest care ought to be taken 
to prevent this,* as they impart to every thing they 
touch a most offensive smell. This creature throws 
<rff its outward coat very frequently, and appears 
quite fresh and young after every change §. They 
^re exceedingly industrious in gleaning up sui:h 
^h and nastiness, as the slovenly neglect of bad 

M II . ■ I ■■ . ■■■■ ■ I ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ! . ■ ■■ I I , 1 ■ t,^mmm^ 

• Elatrr. + Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 4Sf, 

X Blaiku % Ibid, p. il0, 
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housewives have kft in holes and corners undisturb* 
cd by the broom *. 

Chigger f .— The body of this insect is reddish- 
brown ; abdomen of the female, when gravid, orbi- 
cular and swollen to near a hundred times its usual 
size. This insect is common in all the tropical re- 
gi(His of America. Where there are many hogs, 
there is usually much of this sort of vermin |. It 
is often extremely troublesome, penetrating into the 
skin of the toes and feet of the inhabitants, where 
it lodges its eggs, and frequently causes sores and 
ulcers: this is not performed, however, without 
creating an intolerable itching in the part, which 
gives notice of the attempt to form a lodgement ; in 
which case, it is thought adviseable to extract it 
with the bag, by carefully managing the point of a 
needle, to clear it without breaking the membrane ; 
and the cavity is immediately filled up with tobac- 
co-ashes, which allay the itching, and prevent a 
$ore. Uncleanly persons, or those who seldom wash 
their feet, are most frequently subject to this an- 
noyance. They may be destroyed without extract- 
ing, by the application of a cataplasm, made with 
Castile soap and train oil mixed ; sometimes a little 

• Long's Htstory of Jamaica, Vol. 3d, p. 867. 

t Pulex Penetram. 

I Gagc'i Nev Survey of the West Indies, p. l66^ 
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aloes is added; a poultice of pounded cassada root, 
answers the like purpose *. 

CocHiNHAL f .— The body of this insect is depres- 
sed, downy, and transversely wrinkled; the ab- 
domen is purplish, the legs short and black, the 
antense subulate, and about one -third of the length 
of the body. This insect is of the torpid sort, and 
performs all the necessary offices of life while it is 
small ; but it soon grows large, and then lives al- 
most motionless for the remaining part of life p 
The female of the cochineal insect, in its full grown 
or torpid state of pregnancy, swells to such a size in 
proportion to that of its infant state, that the legs, 
antennae, and proboscis, are scarcely to be discover- 
ed. Jt is the female only that is valuable for its 
dye. The male is a small and rather slender, two 
winged fly, about the size of a flea, or still smaller, 
with jointed antennae, and large white wings in pro- 
portion to the body, which is of a red colour, with 
two long filaments proceeding from the tail. It is 
an active and lively animal, and is dispersed in 
small numbers among the females, in the proportion 
of one male to a hundred, and according to some 
writers three hundred. 

The substance known in commerce by the name 

• Long's History of Jamaica, Vol. Sd, p. 8SS, 
4 Coccus Cadi. 
• t Frowne's Natural History of Jamaica^ p. 436. 
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of cochineal, » the most porecious cl all our 
dyeing drugs ; it is in the form of hemi^hericai 
shrivelled grains, about an eighlh of an inch long, of 
a deep reddish-purple colour, and covered more tx 
less with a white down ; they are very light and 
easily rubbed to powder between the fingers. Some 
of it is of a dusky grey^ and the surface, with a mis* 
ture of red in it, and this is esteemed the finest c( alL 
The Spanish merchants distinguish at least two kiuds, 
the best or domesticated, called gfxina fina^ and 
the wild, ox grana sylvesira^ of these the latter is 
«K>t more than half the size of the former, and is 
^covered with a much longer down ; on which ac- 
count it always bears a much lower price in Xht 
market. But in trade, four sorts of cochineal ate 
distinguished, mastigue, campeschane, Utraschale^ 
and Sylvester ; of which the first sort is esteemed 
the best, and the last sort the worst. 

The cochineal insect is a native of Mexico, and 
was in common use among the inhabitants as a 
dyeing drug when the Spaniards first came into the 
country ; since that period its use has become more 
and more general, not only in Europe, but in vm- 
ous parts of Asia ; and, as almost the whole of this 
valuable commodity is still raised in Mexico, Peru, 
and the adjoining Spanish settlements, it becomes 
every year an object of more sedulous cultivation 
than before. 

The plants upon which these inseete tiretwedbj 
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^ ei:^fft6Ms of cochineal, b the nopal, or nopaU 
lecaof the Indians; called by sams the Indian fig* 
tGee, and hj botanists the ccbctw^opimtia^ or pricklj 
{jcat^^ree* The culture of this plant &r the pur* 
^se, consists merely in lopping the rotten, or decays 
ed branches^ and removing other plants and weedi 
away that may injure them. Those they plMit in 
an irgillaceous earth intermixed with gravel and 
stones. Ti3ie Indians of the provinces of Guaxaca 
and Oxaca, who attend particularly to the culture 
of the nopals, plant them near their habitatioi^, and 
^all them, nopalaries* 

The juice of the nc^al, on which these insects 
breed, is ^dr 4Sole subsistence. Abmit the 15th 
October, which in Mexico is the comm^icement 
of the fine season, tfaey distribute the cohineals 
upon tt^ nop^s^ This operation consists merely 
15 |Jacing the females, while they are ftt young 
and acti^ in a number of small nesfts among 
the leaves, from Whence they wander about ovei^ 
Tarious parts ci the plant in search of the particular 
branches to which they afterwards attach them- 
selves, and are visited by the males. 

When tte insects are at their full growth, they 
are gathered and put into pots of earthenware, but 
much attention is requisite to prevent them from 
getting oiMr, dB. in that case gre^ num^btrs of them 
would bei lost) though there is no danger of this 
wbeatfaqr axeat liberty od tte nopsd^ Mm h^z 
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th^ natural resort ; for though they oitm remove 
^m one leaf to another, they never quit the plant ; 
nor is it uncommon to see the leaves entirely cover- 
ed with them, especially when they are arrived at 
maturity. When they are confined some time in 
these pots, they are killed, and put into bags. 

The Indians have three different methods of kill- 
ing these ii^ects ; one by immersing them in hot 
water, another by fire, and the third by exposing 
them to the burning rays of the sun. Those who 
use hot water are very careful to give it the requi- 
site heat, and that the quantity of water be propor- 
tioned to the number of insects. The method of 
killing them by fire is to put them in diovels, in an 
oven moderately heated for the purpose, the fine 
quality of the cochineal depending on its not being 
over dried at the time of killing the insects. Some 
also are killed by the fumes of heated vinegar, and 
others by smoke. Those killed and dried in the 
sun, seem however to have the preference. 

At the third annual gathering of cochineal, a cer- 
tain number of females are left adheriiig to branch- 
es of the nopal, which are then broken off and kept 
carefully imder cover during the rainy season ; when 
this is over, the stock of cochineal, thus preserved, is 
distributed over the whole plantation of nopals, 
where they soon multiply with great rapidity. In 
the space of two months, the first crop is gathered 
by detaching the insects with a blunt knife, $ftcx 
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which they arc put into bags, and dipped in hot 
water to kill them, and finally dried in the sun, by 
which they lose about two-thirds of their weight 
' Je&ries, in his introduction to thd' West India 
Atlas, 3ays, that cochineal is obtained from the Mos* 
quito territory, although only in small quantities ; 
and as it is known to be a native of the adjoining 
Spanish Provinces, there is little doubt, that it would 
flourish here, in equal perfection, if some of the set- 
tlers were to give their attention to it, and com- 
mence by introducing the nopal into their gardens. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Previous to making a few remarks upon the dif« 
ferent productions of the vegetable kingdom, that 
might be cultivated in this country with success, it 
will be proper to state the expence of labour. The 
Dative Indians readily engage themselves to any of 
the settlers, for a given time, and at a fixed price. 
Their wages, in general, are about twenty-five shil- 
lings sterling per month ; but as they commonly 
prefer receiving clothing and other articles in lieu 
of money, the nwst advantageous W2ty for a settler, 
is to keep a supply of such articles always by him, 
which if he purchases with ready money, will prove 
a considerable saving to him, and conseqijently re- 
duce the price of labourage. It is customary for 
the settlers to feed their Indian labourers, but this 
after the first four months, by which time he will 
have a crop of Indian com, will amount to almost 
nothing, as the only articles necessary for him to 
purchase are rum and ammunition : one Indian in a 
single day's hunting or fishing, being able to supply 
the whole family, however numerous^ with provi- 
sions for a week, consisting of venison, wild hogs^ 
game, turtle, fish, oysters, &c. : taking this into 
consideration, I estimate tlie yearly expence of each 
Indian labourer to an established settler at £13 
per anntm^ and to a new settler at £16 per an^ 
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num; to which may be added, the additional sum 
of £4 for provisions, the first year, which will make 
in all £20 per annum^ for the expence of each la- 
bourer. 

The principal articles of produce adapted for cul- 
tivation in this country, are the Sugar-cane, Cotton, 
Indigo, Coffee, Cocoa, Tobacco, Rice, Maize, Pi- 
mento, Ginger, Anoto, Aloes or Agave, and Cochi* 
neal. But as the soil and climate is universally ad- ^ 
mitted to be superior to that of the West India Is- 
lands, there can be no doubt, that all the produc<» 
tions that are raised in them, would flourish here, 
not only as well, but even in a superior manner ; it 
is therefore probable, that the following articles 
would well repay the labour of the settler, and be 
attended with the greatest prospect of success, viz. 
Bombay yellow Cotton, Ipecacuana, Jalap, Lupins, 
Mulberries, Olives, Senna, Silk, Silk-Grass, Sar* 
saparilla, Saffron, Turmeric, Vines, &c. Many of 
these are indigenous of the Mosquito territory, 
and flourish spontaneously in wild, but native luxu* 
riance. 

Sugar Cane. — ^This plant is a jointed reed, ter- 
minating in leaves or blades, whose edges are finely 
and sharply serrated. The body of the cane is 
strong but brittle, and when ripe, of a fine straw co- 
lour, inclinable to yellow ; and it contains a soft 
pithy substance, which affords a copious supply of 
GgJ 
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joioe of a fw^aneis the least cb jing and most ^rectf 
able in nature. The intermediate dirtaacebetwteo 
each joint of the cane varies according to the nv 
tare of the soil ; in general, it is from one to three 
inches in kngtfa, and from half an inch to an inch 
in diameter. The length o£ the cane dopen4s upon 
circumstances; in general, it measures from tbree 
and a half to sey» £eet^ exclusive of the flag port 
^atoQns are the suckers that spring from the roots 
or stoles of the qanes that have been previoodj cut, 
and are commonlj rips in twelve months. Canes 
of the finest growth are called plant-canes; they are 
the immediate produce of the original plants, and 
require from fifteen to seventeen months to bring 
tiiem to maturity. The first yearly return from 
their roote, are c^Sltdfrst rd^xms; the secohd year's 
growth, secQnd rakmis ; and so on, according to 
their age. In most parts of the West Indies it is 
usual to hole and plapt % certain proportion of the 
cane laiid (commonly cme-third) in annual successbtk 
This, in the common mode of holilig the ground by 
the hoe, is frequently attended with great and ex* 
cessive labour to the cultivators, which is saved al- 
t€!gether by the system we are treating of. By the 
latter method, the planter, instead of stocking up 
his ratoons, and holing and plantiAg the land aiiew, 
sufions the stoles to continue iii the ground, and con* 
tents himself, as his cane fields become thin and im* 
Jioverished, by supplying -rthe vacant sp^c^s with 
fresh plants^ 
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f 'TUe mtol modtf 'of facing b^ mahiial labodr 10 
this t^f^hQ quantity of land intetided to be planted 
h^kig ckared of weeds and other incumbranGes, is 
dirided into adveml fdatsof certain dimei^ns, com^ 
matiiy from fifteen to twenty acres each ; the spaces 
between each plat or dirision are left wide enough 
for roads, for the convenience of carting. Each 
pkt is thai subdivided, hj means of a line tod 
iWOoden pegs, into small squares of about three feet 
aod a half. The labourers are then placed in a row 
in the first line, one to each square, and dig out 
with their hoes the several squares, comtnonly to the 
depth of five or six inches. The mould which is 
dug up being formed into a bank at the lower side, 
ii» cane^ide will be about fifteen inches in width 
at the bottom, and two feet and a half at the top. 
They then fall ba<?k to the next line, and proceed as 
before. Thus the several squares between each line 
«re formed into a trench of mruch the same dimen^ 
eions with that which is made by the plough. The 
cane-b<des or trench being now completed, and the 
cuttings selected for planting, two of theni ar^ 
pkced longitudinally m the bottom. q£ each, and co*- 
rered with mould about two inches deep j the rest 
€f tte bcmk being intended for future use. In 
about fourteen days the young sprouts begiii toap^ 
pear, and as soon ^ they risea few inchesabov^ the 
'ground, they ougkt tobe careftdly cleared of weeda, 
and fimiiriied 1vit)i an widithn of mould ftom tht 
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banks. Hug is usually performed ^y the hand. At 
the end of four or five months, the banks are wholly 
levelled, and the spaces between the rows carefully 
hoed. Frequent cleanings, while the canes aire 
young, are absolutely necessary, and all the suckers 
that spring up after the canes begin to joint, ought 
to be carefully removed. 

The best seasons for planting is between August 
and the beginning of November. By having the 
advantage of the autumnal rains, the young canes 
become sufficiently luxuriant to shade the ground 
before the dry weather sets in ; thus the roots are 
kept cool and the earth moist. 

The system of cultivation among planters, who 
are well supplied with labourers, consists in planting 
a fourth or fifth part of their land in October, No- 
vember, and December; in digging very deep 
trenches, for the greater nourishment of the root ; in 
planting at great distances, for the benefit of a freer 
circulation of the air, and in cutting the canes in 
the four finest months, viz. February, March, April 
and May, because the sugar is then the finest, the 
canes are cultivated with the least trouble, and 
supply (as is supposed) greater quantities of it. In 
most parts of the West Indies, it is usual to hole 
and plant a certain portion of the cane land (com- 
monly one-third) in annual succession. The com- 
mon yielding of this land, on an average, is seven 
hogsheads of 16 cwt. to tea acres, which arc cut an-. 
nually. 
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When the canes are from seven to ten feet high, 
and of proportionable size, the skin smooth, drj, 
and brittle ; if they are heavy, their pith grey, or 
inclinable to brown, the juice sweet and glutinous, 
they are esteemed in perfection. The time for cut- 
ting them is usually after twelve or fifteen months 
growth J but this varies according to the soil and the 
season. 

The sugar-mill in which the canes are bruised, is^ 
very simple, and consists principally of three verti-' 
cal iron-plated rollersj or cylinders, from thirty to 
forty inches in length, and from twelrty to twenty- 
five inches in diameter; and the middle one, to which 
the moving power is applied, turns the other two by 
means of cogs. Between these rollers, the canes are 
twice compressed. The cane-juice is received in a 
leaden bed, and thence conveyed into a vessel called 
the receiver. The refuse or cane-trash, as it is cal- 
led, serves fpr fuel to boil the liquor. Sugar-mills 
are worked by cattle, wind, or streams of water ; 
and since the improved steam-engines of Mr Watt 
have become genieral, many steam sugar-mills have 
been sent out to the West Indies and South A- 
merica. 

The process for obtaining sugar is thus conduct^ 
cd. The juice or liquor runs from the receiver to 
the boiling-house, along a wooden gutter lined with 
lead. In the boiling-house it is received (accord- 
ing to the modem improved system> whkb almost 
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universally prevails in Jamaica) into ooejof the oc^ 
per p^s or cauldrons called clarifiers. Of theiei 
there are commonly three ; and their dimemions iic 
generally determined hy the power of supplying 
them with liquor. There are water-mills that will 
grind, with the greatest ease, canes sufficient for 
thirty hogsheads of sugar in a weeki On ^antatkoyi 
thus happily provided, the means of quick hoiliilg 
are indispensably requisite, or the cane-rUquor will 
unavoidably become tainted before it can b^ ex^ 
posed to the fire^ The purest cane-juice will not 
remain twenty minutes in the receiver vrithout 
fermenting. As cane*juice is so very liable to fer- 
mentation, it is necessary also that the canes should 
be ground as soon as possible after they are eut, 
and great care taken to keep and throw aside those 
which are tainted, which may be ground for the 
-stiU house. Plantations that make, on ^ n^ed^um, 
during crop-^time, from fifteen to twenty hogsheads 
of sugar per week ; on su0h estates^ three clarifiers 
of three or four hundred gallons each are suiSciiept : 
With pans of this size, the liquor, when clarified, 
lAay be drawn ofi* at onci^ and there is leisure to 
cleanse the vessels every time they are used, . Jjgach 
clarifier is provided rither with a sypbon or qock 
for drawing off the liquor. It h^ a flat bottojn, 
sind is hung to a separate fire chimney, having an 
iron slider, which being shut^ the fire goesi out for 
Want of air. 
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Tlic stream from the receiver having filled t&e 
clarifii^ with fresh liquor, and the fire being light- 
ed, the tamper ^ which is commonly Bristol-whife 
lime ih powder, is stined into it. One great in- 
tention of this is to neutralize the * superabundant 
acid ; to get pn^rly rid of which, is the great dif- 
ficulty in sugar-making. This is generally eflfected 
by the alkali or lime ; part of \^ich, at the same 
time, becomes the basis of the sugar. The quanti- 
ty necessary for this purpose, must of course, vary 
with the quality both of the lime and the cane-li^ 
quor. Some planters alloW a pint of Bristol limd 
to every hundred gallons of liquor, but this propor- 
tion's, Mr Edwards believes^ generally found too 
large. The limd is perceptible in the sugar, both 
to the smell and taste, and precipitates in the leop-* 
per pans ^ black insoluble calx, which scorches the 
bottom of the vessel, and is qot detached without 
difficulty* 

Ad the fire increases in force, and the Hqtiot 
grows hot, a scum is thrown up, which is formed of^ 
the mucilage ot gummy lAatter of the cane. With 
some of the' oil, and such impurities as the liiuci-f 
lage is capable of entangling. The heat is no^^ suf^'' 
fered gradually to increase, until it'iises v^thin a few 
degrees of the heat of boiling watet. The liqudir Mxit 
by no means be suffered to boil ; it is known to be 
sufficiently heated, when the scum begins to rise 
into blisters, which break into white froth, knd ip- 
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pear in general in about forty mioutesi. The ^bm^ 
per 18 then ap^died, and the fire extinguished, after 
which the liquor is suffered to ren^una full hour^ 
if circumstances will permit, undii^;urbed. vDuimg 
this interval, great part of the fecukncies and im- 
purities will attract each other, and rise in the 
0Gum« The liquor is new carefully drawn off either 
by asypbon, which draws up a pure defecated stream 
tiirough the scum, or by means of a cpck at the 
bottom^ The liquor is received into a gutter or 
channel, whkh conveys it to the evaporating boiler, 
commonly caUed the grand capper ; and if origin- 
ally produced from good and untainted canes, will 
BOW appear almost, if not perfectly, transparent. 

Tt^ advantage of clarifying the liquor in this 
HMUUier^ instead of forcing an immediate ebullition, 
as practised formerly, is visibk to the most inatten- 
tive observer. Tbt labour whieh it saves in scum* 
mtng is wonderful. Neither can scumming proper- 
ly deanse tho subject ; for when the liquor boils 
violently, the whoSe body oi it cireubtes with such 
rapidity as to canry down again the very impurities 
that had come up to the surfece^ and with a less 
violtnt heat would have staid there *. 

In the grand or evaporating copp^, which should 
be large enough to receive the net contents of one 
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of th^ darifiecfl^ the liquor jfi suffered to boil; and 
as the 8cum rises, it is continually taken* off bjr 
laige scummets, until the liquor grows finer and 
somewhat thidcer. ThisJabour is continued until^ 
fiom the scumimng and evaporation, the subject ii 
sufficiently reduced in quantity to be contained in 
the next Or second copper, into which it is then 
laded. The liquor is now nearly of the cdout of 
Madeira wifie. In the second copper the boiling 
and scumming are continued ; and if the subject is 
not so clean as is expected, lime-water is thrown in^ 
to it. This addition is intended not merely to give 
moi:e temper, but also to dilute the liquor, which 
^metimes thickens too &st to permit the feculen* 
cies to run together, and rise in the scum. Liquor 
is said to have a good appearance in the seccmd cc^ 
per, when the fioth in boiling arises in lai^ bubbles, 
and is but little discoloured. When from such 
scumming and evaporation, the liquor is again suf- 
ficiently reduced to be contained in th^ third cop^ 
per, it is laded into it, and so on to the last copper, 
which is called the ieache. This arrangement sup- 
poses four boilers or coppers, exclujsive of the three^ 
clarifiers*. 

In the teache the subject is still further evaporated, 
till it is judged sufficiently boiled to be removed^ 
from the fire. This operation is usually called 

• Edwards' History of the West Indies, VoL 2d, p. 270. 
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OnkiDgv i.A Udwg the liquor, now exceeding 
tbiqk, mto the cooler ^ 

J%Q COQlttr, of whicli there; axe comtBonfy six, is a 
)|h^Uow >am)deii Teasel, about eleven inches deep, 
Seyen feet in length, a|id from five to ax feet wide. 
A cobkr of this size holds a hogshead of sugan 
tlieie the. sugar grains, t. ^. as it cook, it n;ns into 
1^ €K)W$e irregular mass of semi-formed crystals, se- 
^atatidg itself 6fom the molasses. From the cooler 
it i9 carried to the cur^tag^hopse, wl^ere the molasses 
dxw» from it. It maj be proper in this place to 
9^£ye, that ia order to obtain a large grained su« 
gat, it must besuflSboed to cod sUmk/ and gradual' 
fy* If the poolers are too shallow, the grain ^in* 
jured in a surprising manner. Any person may be 
cwYinced of this^ by pouring some of the hot syrup, 
when fit fot striking, ipto a pewter plate* He wilt 
^mmediatdy find it will have a very small grain f . 

But b?f(W3p w^ follow it into the curing-house, it 
may be proper to notice the rule for judging, when 
the subject is suflSciently evaporated for striking^ or, 
become fit for being laded firom the teache to the 
cooler. Many person? guess solely by the eye 
(which by long habit they do with great accuracy)' 
judging by the appearance of the gram on the back 
of thfi ladle ; but the practice most in use is to judge 



* Edwaras' History of the West Indie^i vol 2d, p. 271. 
t Ibid, p, 271. 
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ypf what is calkd the touch, u e. taking mp with 
the thumb a smaQi portion of the hot li<|uor from 
the ladle; and as the heat diminishies, drawkigwith 
the forefinger tlw liquid; inta a thread* Tkig thread 
will suddenly breajc, aind shrink from the thumb- to 
the si3spended ^iger, in diflferei^t lengths^ according 
as the Hquor is more ov tes& boiled. The proper 
boiling height for strong muscovado sugar is gene- 
rally determined by a thread' of a quarter of an inch 
knag *. Another method is as follows :— ^* Provide. 
^ a small thin pane of clear crown-^ss, set in a 
*f £smne^ which I would call a tryer ; on this drop 
" twa or thwe drops of the subject, one on the other, 
" and carry youj? tryer out of the boiling-house into 
** the: open air. Observe your subject, and more 
** particularly whether it grains freely, and whether 
" a small edge of molasses sep^atea at the bottom, 
" I am well satisfied, that a little experience will 
*^' eiaatfc you ta judge what appearance the whole 
" skip will put on, when cold^ by this specimen, 
'^ which is also cold. This method is used by che* 
** mi^, to try eraporated sdiutionsof all other salts j ^ 
** it may seem, therefore, somewhat strange, it ha^ 
" UPt b«n kmg adopted in the boilingrho^se f .'' 



• Edwards* History of the West Indies, voL 2d, p. 27l. 
t An essay on the art of meting Muscovada Sugary by John 
Proculus B^ker^ Esq. Barrister at Law, in the island of Jamaica, 
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The curing*house is a large airy tniildiiig, i»bvid-' 
ed with a capacious molasses cistern, tte sides of 
which are sloped and lined with terras, or boards. 
Over this cistern there is a firame of massy joist- 
work without boarding. On the joists of tins fisune, 
empty hogsheads, without headings, are ranged. In 
the bottom of these hogsheads eight ot ten holes 
are bored, through each of which the stalk of a 
plantain leaf is thrust, sis or eight inches below the 
joists, and is long enough to stand upright above the 
top of the hogshead. Into these hogsheads the mass 
from the cooler is put, which is called poUingt 
and the molasses drains through the spungy stalk, 
and drops into the cistern, from whence it is occa* 
sion^lly taken for distillation. The sugar in about' 
three weeks grows tderabty dry and fair. It is then' 
said to be cured, and the process is finished *« 

Rum. — Having now furnished the reader with' 
the best account I am able to ^ve of the art of mak- 
ing sugar from the cane-juice, I shall proceed to 
give the subsequent process of extracting from it, 
the spirit called rum. 

The fitill^houses on the sugar plantations in the 
British West Indies, vary greatly in point of size 
and expence, according to the fancy of the proprie- 
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X/Qft, or .the magnitude of the property *• In tbii 
country they maybe built of bricks, which are 
cheap and easy to be had, and in general are equal 
in extent to both the boiling and curing^houses to-> 
^ther. I«arge stills have the advantage over small 
ones, as they may be purchased at first at a less pro- 
portionate expence. Two copper stills, one of them 
half as large again as the other, are required. The 
size of the tanks (or tubs) for containing the cold 
water in which the worms are immersed, must de- 
pend upon circumstances : if the advantage can be 
obtained of a running stream, the water may be kept 
abundantly cool in a vessel barely large enough to 
contain the worm. If the plantation has no other, 
dependance than that of pond water, a stone tank is 
infinitely superior to a tub, as being longer in heat-^ 
ing ; and if it can be made sufficiently large, the 
worms of both the stills may be placed in the same 
body of water, and kept cool enough for condensing 
the spirit, by occasion^ supplies of water. 
. For working these stills, it is necessary to provide, 
first, a dunder*cistem ; secondly, a cistern for the 
scummings ; lastly, twelve fermenting vats or cisterns, 
csacb of them of the contents of the largest still. In 
Jamaica, and in most parts of South An^erica, cis- 
terns* sure made of plank, fixed in clay ; and are unu 
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versally preferred to vats, or moveable vessels^ for the 
purpose of fermenting. They are not so easiij 
•affected by the changes of the weather, nor ao liable 
to leak as vats, and they last much longer. To com-- 
ptete the apparatus, it is necessary to add two or 
more copper pumps for conveying the liquor £rom 
the cisterns^ and pumping up the dunder, and also 
butts, or other vessels, for securing the s^nrit when 
obtained ; and it is usual to build a rum-store adjoio*- 
ing the still-house. 

The ingredients, or materials, that set the various 
apparatus I have described into action, consist of, 

1st, Molasses, or treacle, drained from the sugar » 
as already described. 

2dly, Scummings of the hot cane juice, from the 
boiling-«house, or sometimes raw-^cane liquor, from 
canes expressed for the purpose. 

Sdly, Lees, or as it is called in Jamaica, dunder. : 

4thly, Water. 

The use of dunder in the making of rum, answers 
the purpose of yeast in the fiumentation of flour. 
It is the lees or feculences of former distillations ;. 
and some few planters preserve it for use, from one 
crop to another ; but this is a bad practice. Some 
fermented liquor, therefore, composed of sweets and. 
Water alone, ought to be distilled in thefirst instance,, 
that fresh dunder may be obtained. It is a dissd- 
vent menstruum, and certainly occasions the sweets 
with which it is combined, whether molasses^ or 
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scummings, to yield a &r greater proportion of spi- 
rit than can be obtained without its assistance* 
The water which is added, acts in some degree in 
the same manner by dilution. 

When these ingredients are well mixed in tbe 
fbmenting cisterns, and are pretty cool, the fermen^ 
tation will rise, in twenty-four hours, to a proper 
beight for admitting the first charge of molasses^ of 
which six gallons for every hundred gallcxis of the 
^srmenting liquor, is the general proportion to be 
given at twice, viz. 3 per cent, at the first charge^ 
and the other 3 per cent, a day or two afterwards, 
when the liquor is in a high state of fermentation ; 
the. heat of which, however, should not in general 
be suffered to exceed from ninety to ninety-foiy: de-^ 
grees on Fahrenheit's thermometer* The infusion of 
hot water will raise^ .and of cold water abate, the 
fermentation* 

When th^ fisrmentation &lls by easy degrees firom 
the fifth to the seventh or eighth day, so as then to 
grow fine, and throw up slowly a few dear beads or 
air globules, it is ripe fi^r distillation ; and the li^ 
quor or wash being conveyed into the largest stilly 
which must not be filled than within eight or ten 
inches of the brim, lest the head should fly, a steady 
and regular fire must be kept up until it boils, after 
which a little fuel will serve. Ill about two hours 
the vapour or spirit being condensed by the am- 
bient fluid, will force its way through the worm in 
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the shape of a stream, as clear aod transparent 
4U( crystal ; and it is suflfered to run until it is no 
longer inflammable ^. 

The spirit which is thus obtained goes by the ap- 
pellation of low wines. To make it rum of the Ja- 
maica proof, it undergoes a second distillation. The 
Imo wines obtained as above, are drawn off into a 
butt or vessel, and,as opportunity serves,are conveyed 
into the second still, to undergo a further distillation. 
Tb^ steam begins to run in about one hour and a half, 
and will give, what is called oil-proof rum; t. e. of 
spirit, in which olive oil will sink : and thus the ma- 
nufacture, if it may be so called, is complete. There 
will remain in the still a considerable quantity of 
weaker spirit, which is returned to the low-wine 
butt 

Th6 ^topottion of the whole ruth to tte crbp of 
Sugar, is commonly estimated in Jamaica as three 
to four ; but on a general estimate, I think it too 
great an dlowance, and that two hundred gallons 
of rum to three hogsheads of sugar, which is in the 
proportion of about two-thirds rum to the crop of 
sugar, is nearer the truth. 

This will be the better understood by attending 
to the following particulars :-^The general supply 
of scummings to the still-house is seven gallons but 
ofeveiylOO gallons of cane-liquor. Supposing, thers^ 

I • • •• 
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fere, that 2000 gallons of cane-juice is required for 
each hogshead of sugar of 16 cwt., the scummings 
on a plantation making 200 hogsheads per annum^ 
will be 28,000 gallons, equal to— -4666 gallons of 
melasses. Add the melasses from the curing-house, 
which, if the sugar is of a good quality, will seldom 
exceed sixty gallons per hogshead— 13,000, makii^ 
a total of 16,666 gallons of sweets. This, distilled 
at and after the rate of 12 per cent, sweets in the 
fermenting cistern, will give 34,720 gallons of low 
wines, which ought to produce 14,413 gallons of 
good proof rum, or 131 puncheons of 110 gallons 
each. When a greater proportion than this is made^ 
one or other of these circumstances nmst exist, 
either the. sugar discharges an unusual quantity of 
melasses, or the boiling-house is defrauded of the 
cane-liquor by improper scummingt This latter 
circun^stance frequently happens* 

It might be easy to rectify the spirit, and bring 
it to much greater purity than it is generally found 
to be of; for it brings over in the distillation a very 
large quantity of unctious or oily matter ; and this is 
. often so disagreeable, that the rum must be suffered 
to lie bye for a long time to mellow before it can 
be used ; whereas, if well rectified, it would grow 
mellow much sooner, and would have a much less 
potent flavour. 

It is the practice of late, with many planters, to 
rai^c the proof of rum, thus giving in strength of 
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ipirit what is lost in quantity ; and some managecs 
make it a rule to return the scummings to the cla- 
rifiers, instead of sending them to the still-house. 
This last mentioned practice reduces the crop of 
rum more that one-third; but is supposed to yield 
in sugar more than is lost in rum ; and if the price 
of sugar is very high, and that of rum very low, 
it may be prudent to adopt this method *. 

Mr Ellis, who has resided many years on the 
Mosquito Shore, has a plantation with about focty 
negroes and a large gang of free Indians, situated 
near Pearl ^ey Lagoon, where be makes excellent 
sugar, and he has lately commenced the distillation 
of rum, which has been admitted by all who have 
tasted it, to be equal to the very best Jamaica. 

A si^ar plantation consists of three great parts ; 
the Lands, the Buildings, and the Stock ; but before 
I proceed to discriminate their relative proportions 
and value, it may be proper to observe, that the 
business of sugar planting is a sort of adventure in 
which the man that engages must engage deeply f. 
It requires a considerable capital to embark in 
this employment with a fair prospect of advantage. 
Having premised thi|S much, I shall employ my 
present enquiries in ascertaining the fair price at 
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wfaich a sugar jdant^tion maj be cres^d, and tb« 
profits which may honestly and reasonably be e^-« 
pected from a given capital so emjdioyed ; founding 
my estimate on a plantation producing, one year 
with another, one hundred hogsheads of sugar of 16 
cwt. and sixty-five puncheons of rum of one hun- 
dred and ten gaUons each. 

Lands, — ^A plantation yielding, on an average^ 
one hundred hogsheads of sugar annually, requires, 
as I conceive, not less than one hundred and fifty 
acres to be planted in canes ; the whole extent of 
such a property must be reckoned at six hundred 
and forty acres, altHough perhaps from four hundred 
to four hundred and fifty might be found sufficient. 

The price of lands in the territory of Poyais is, 
at the moment I am now writing, fixed by a decree 
dated 3d April 1821, at one shilling per acre, to^ 
gether with a feu-duty of one cent, of a ddlar 
per acre, payable after five years from the date qf 
purchase ; but it is probable, that before six months, 
their price will have risen to at least five shillings 
an acre j therefore, for our calculation, we will take 
them at the present price, which £ov six hundred and 
forty acres (a square mile) will be L.S2 steiling. 

The cost of clearing one hundred and fifty acres, 
and planting them in canes, including finir clean-r 
ings, would amount to L.75, at ten shillings per 
acre. Clearing and planting 50 3icres in provisioro 
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would be L.12 10s. at five shillings per acre ; the 
same for clearing and planting 50 acres in Guinea 
grass. Inclosing and fencing the whole, would cost, 
on a moderate estimate, L.68 more. — Total L.200. 
In this estimate, it is to be observed, that I suppose 
125 labourers to be employed annually on the es- 
tate ; and deducting L.32, the price of the lands, 
that the remaining sum of L.168 is paid for extra 
labourage, which supposes thirty additional labour- 
ers to be employed the first three months. 

Buildings. — ^The buildings which are necessary 
on such a plantation are, 

Sterling. 

1st, A water-mill, (if water can be 
obtained) the cost of which may be 
stated at £80. In case no water-mill 
can be erected, a wind- mill, or cattle-mill 
must be built ; the former will cost about 
£100, and the latter not more than £50. 
I will take the highest estimate, which 
is the wind-mill, or say two cattle-mills 100 

2d, A boiling house, 42 by 22 feet, 
to contain copper clarifiers, and pans or 
boilers, including the cost of the same, 
and other utensils, - - 350 

3d, A curing-house, adjoining to the 
boiling-house, calculated to hold one half 
the crop, with strong joists of solid tim- 
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ber instead of a floor, having a terrassed 
or boarded platform underneath, leading 
to a meksses cistern, lined with terras, 
sufficient to contain 300 gallons, 100 

4th^ AdistilKng*house,70feet by 30} 
the distillery part to contain 2 stills of 
600 and 300 gallons, with worms pro-^ 
portionate, also a stone tank or cistern, 
to hold 15,000 gallons of water; the 
fermenting part to contain two, or more 
vats, or cisterns, for the dundci' and skim-r 
mings J also 13 cisterns of solid plank 
fixed in the earth, of 600 gallons-each, 
with copper pumps and other necessary 
apparatus j together also with a rum store 
under the same roof, - - 650 6 

5th, A dwelling-house btiilt of brick 
and shingled, ... 100 

6th, A trash-house, 120 feet by 30 ; 
the foundation-stone, the sides open, the 
roof supported by pillars, and covered 
with shingles, - . - 100 

7lh, A store-house, * ^ 50 

8th, A stable for mules and horses, 
with a com loft above, - - 50 

9th, Sheds for the waggons, w^s, 
carts, &c. - . - 50 

Add extra expenceSi such as the c6st 
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of the wains, carts, utensils, household 
furniture, 8tc. - * , • 150 O 



The total is in Sterling £1500 

Stock.— 'The stock on a plantation of the ma^i- 
tude described, ought to consist of about fortj ste^ 
and thirty muks or horses ; if there is a water-miH 
erected, only a small proportion of the aboye num- 
ber will be required. — »The cost of stock may be 
stated as follows : . 
40 Steers, at £2 16 per head, 112 
SO Mules or horses at £2 16 per 
head, ..^.^ 84iOO 



£196 



Let us now bring the whde into onepdntpf 
view. 

Lands^ ^ i. . . 200 . 

Buildings, * « - 1500 O 

Stock, . ^ . - 196 



Total in Sterling money £1896 O 

^e produce of such a plantation has been ^ted 
at 300 hogsheads of sugar of 16 cwt. and 65 pun- 
cheons of rum, of 110 gallons^ >ybiGh may be worth 
on the spot, for internal con$umptiony as foUc^i^ : 
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100 Hogsbc^cb of su^ at £17 

perhogshtad, - - - £1700. 

65 Puncheons of rum» at £lS 

jp*r puncheon^ - . - 780 



Gross Returns - dB2480 
From this sum, however, the annual disburse- 
ments are to be deducted, viz. 

Labour and Sundry Cliarges. 

Wages of 125 Labourers, at £13 per 
VxT^T^wm, for each, - - £1625 

Annual supply of mules and steers,, 50 

Millwrights, coppersmiths, plum- 
bers, and smiths bills annually^ ^ 50 

A variety of small supplies and 
sundries, supposed, - * 100 



£1835 



This sum deducted from the gross returns, leaves, 
an annual profit of £655 per annum, frooa a capital 
of £lS96, which is nearly Sdper cent. 

Sut the most profitable plan for a planter in tbis: 

country, would he to sell lus sugar and rum to his 

neighbours and the retail dealers, and to keep a store 

in die town, with a clerk for their dispo^ : in this 

way he \yauld rejadily get 3s ^ per gaUon for hia 

nim, and.£l ?s 4d jp^ cwt, for hi9 suf^rj ibis vi 

K k 
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trtn below the pteseat prices: hii {un^ts would 
then be as follows, viz. 

100 Hogshe^ of sugar of 16 cwt. 
at£] Ss 4djMTcwt. ^ - £1866 13 4 

65 Puncheons of rum of 110 
gaUons each, at3s6d|ie7' gallon, 1251 5 



3117 18 4 
. i)educt annual expences, 1825 

£1292 18 4 
By this mode, the planter would obtain, after de- 
ducting the sum of £92 188 4d for the hire of a 
store and the wages of a clerk, a clear income of 
£1200 sterling per annum, free of all tajces what^ 
soeven 



CoTTcrtr, is the soft and beautiful down which 
ibrms the covering or envelope of the seeds of the 
gossypium or cotton plant. It is the spontaneous 
production of three parts of the earth, and is found 
growing naturally in all the tropical regions of Asia, 
Africa, andAiderica } and may justly be comprehen-* 
ded among the most valuable gifts of a bountiful 
Creator, superintending and providing for the neces-^ 
sities of man^ 

The cotton wool, which is Inanufactured into 
doth (for there is a species in the West Indies and 
the Atnericaf^, called silk ot wild cotton, unfit for 
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the loom) consists of two distinct klnds^ known to 
the planters by the names of Greeti^Seed CoUoMf 
^nd Shrub Cotton; and these again have subordi^ 
nate marks of diflference, with which the cultivator 
ought to be well acquainted, if he means to apply 
his labours to the greatest advantage. 

The most profitable sorts for general cultivation, 
are reckoned to be the Sea Island, a species of the 
Green-se^d, the French or Small Seed, and^'Kidney 
Cottpn, or Chimin Cotton, which latter is supposed 
to be the true Cotton of the Braxils. I shall naw 
giv^ a short account of e^tch^ 

S£A Island, is the produce of the coast of 
Georgia, and the small islands contiguous and be- 
longing to iU It has a long and fine staple, but 
more or less silky, stained or dirty, on which ac« 
count no other cotton varies so much in price. 
The best is preferred now to every other kind, and 
is often sold at very high prices to the manufactu- 
rers of lace. The produce of an acre is about 600 
pounds in the seed. It is also cultivated on the 
pine lands, which produce three, four, or five crops 
without manure *, 

Green-Secd, is of two species, both of which I 
shall describe. \st species : The i^ool of this is so 
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ftnnly attucfaed to the seed, that no metliod has bi- 
thdtb been found of Bqwmting tfaem, except by 
the hand; an operation so tedious and tmublesome, 
that the value of the cqmniodity is not proportion- 
ate to the pains that are requisite in prep^ing it 
' for market. ThiB sort therefoie is at present culti- 
vated principally for supplying wick for the lamps 
tiiat are used in sugar-boiling, and for domestic 
porposes ; but the staple being exceedingly good, 
and its coloar perfectly white, it would doubtless 
be a valuable acquisition to the muslin manu&ct(^, 
could means be found of detaching it easily &om 
the seed. 

9d Spedes.'^Tiwt sort has larger seeds, of a dul- 
kr green than the former, and the wool is not of 
equal fineness, thoughmuchfiner than the cottonwool 
in general cultivation; and it is easily separated 
from the seed by the ccmimon method, hereafter to 
be described, it has been said, that this species of 
the green<«seed cotton is not sufficiently known to 
the planters in general, (being uifually confounded 
with the former) or tlmt probably it would be in 
;high estimation. 

Both th% species above-mentioned, though they 
produce pods at an early stage, when they are mere 
f hrubs, will, if suflfered to spread, giow into trees of 
considerable magnitude, and yield annual crops, ac- 
cording to the season, without any kind of cultiva- 
tion. The blossoms put forth in succesaiop from 
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October to January, and the pods b^n to c^en 
fit for gathaing from February to June*. 

French, or Small Serd. — This is the cottcm in 
general cultivation in Hispaniola* It has a whitish 
4)eard, and its staple is finer, and its produce equal 
to other species of the Slirub<otton^ as for example, 
the Common Jamaica, Brown-Bearded, Nankeen^ 
&c. It is supposed to bear a greater number of 
pods than the Jamaica, or the Brotcn-Bearded, 
but it is less hardy than either f. 

Kidney Cotton, is so called, fix)m the seeds 
being conglomerated or adhering firmly to each 
other in die pod. In all the other sorts they aie 
jsqKurated. The stajde is good, the pods large, and 
(the produce considerable, A single labourer may 
-clear with ease sixty-five pounds in a day, besides 
-^hichf it }eaves the seeds behind imbroken, and 
comes perfectly clean from the rollers. It is theM* 
frre improvident, in the highest degree, to mix this 
species with any other J. 

The mode of culture is the same with all the 
di&rent species, and there is this advsMtage attend* 
ing them alU that they will flourish in the driert 
and most rocky soils, provided $uc^ lands have Wfl 

• Edwards' History of the West Indies, Vol. 2d, p. S^. 
+ Ibid. 511 % Ibid, 313^ 
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htfn eoehawted by former cuUivatum. Dryncsi, 
both in respect of the soil and atmosphere, is in- 
deed essentially necessary in all its stages; for if the 
}and i3 moist, the plant expends itself in branches 
wd leaves, and if the rains are heavy, either whep 
the plant is in blossom, or when the pods are bcgin- 
fiing to mifold, the crop is lost. Perhaps, however, 
those observations apply more immediately to the 
French cotton th^ to any other •. 

The plant is raised frqm the seed, the land re- 
quiring no other preparation, than to be cleared of 
its native incumbrances ; and the season for putting 
thi^ seed into the ground is from May to Septem- 
ber, both months inclusive. This is usually done 
in ranks or rows, leaving a space between each, of 
six or eight feet, the holes in each row being 
pommonly four feet apart. It is the practice to 
put eight or ten of the seeds into each hole, because 
pome of them are commonly devoured by a grub or 
worm, and others rot in the ground. The young 
sprouts make their appeamnce in ^bout a fortnight, 
but they are of slow growth for the first six weeks, 
at which period it is necessary to clean the ground 
and draw tte supernumerary plants, leaving two or 
three only of the strongest in each hole. One plant 
alone would be sufficient to leave, if there was any 



f Edwards' Hittory of 0ie West Indifs, Vol. 2d, p. 815. 
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certainty of its comingf to maturity ; but many 
of the tender sprouts are devoured by the grub. 
At the age of threfe or four months, the plants arc 
cleaned a second time ; and both the stem and bran- 
ches pruned, or, as it is called, topp'd ; an inch (or 
more, if the plants are luxuriant) being broke oflF. 
from the end of each shoot ; which is done in order 
to make the stems ihtow out a greater number of 
lateral branches. This operation, if the growth be 
over luxuriaiit, is sometimes performed a second, and 
even a third time. At the end of five months, the 
plant begins to blossom and put forth its beautiful 
yellow flowers, and in two months more the pod is 
formed. From the seventh to the tenth month the 
pods ripen in succession ; when they burst open in 
three partitions, displaying their white and glossy 
down to the sight The wool is now gathered, the 
seed being enveloped in it j from which it is after-* 
wards extricated by a tnachine resembling a turner's 
lathe. It is called a gift, and is composed of two 
small rollers placed close and paraillel to each other 
in a frame, and turned in opposite directions by dif* 
ferent wheels, which are moved by the foot ♦. The 
ctotton being put by the hand td these rollers as they 
move round, readily passes between §tem, leaving 
the seeds which are too large for the interspace be- . 

^ It is a very slight and simple instrunient/ and costs only 
from two to three guideal. 
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hind. The wool is afterwards hand picked, that it , 
may be properly cleared of decayed leaves, broken . 
seeds, and wool that has been stained and damaged 
in the pod« It is then packed into bags of aboat . 
two hundred pounds weight, and sent to £iarket *• 

Cotton which is indigenous of this country, might 
be cultivated with great success ; the general aver- 
age produce from an acre, may be estimated at 200 
lbs. weight, which when cleaned, will fetch about 
&^ a hundred on the spot. '* A prime slave, it is 
allowed, will attend to 3 acres, which will yield at 
the lowest calculation, an annual net profit of 240 
dollars. The keeping of the slave is not included in 
this estimate ; but as that cannot exceed the odd 
f(»rty dollars, it will leave a clear profit of 200 dol- 
lars, on the labour of each slave f .'' 

To new settlers, and to persons of moderate pro- 
perty/ cotton presents a more easy source of revenue, 
even in places where the soil and climate will admit 
the culture of sugar J. The quantity of cotton pro- 
duced on various soils diSer greatly ; many instances 
have occurred of two thousand poimds of cotton^ 
with the seed, being raised in one season from a sin- 
gle acre of land; and a produce not much inferior 

• Edwards' History of the West Indies, vol. 2d, p. 814. 
t C. Schultz's Travels in America, Am. Edit IS 10, vol. 2d, 
p. 186. 
X Darby's Emigrants Guide, New York, 1818, p. 10. 
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has been realitedfrom an extensivi farm. But 
though dotton succeeds best on the deep alluvion of 
rivers, it is extremely profitable on the prarie land| 
distant from any considerable streams of water *. 

I shall now proceed to make a few observations 
on the culture and produce of cottpn. 

There is no known vegetable capable of being 
brought to perfection on so great a variety of soils f * 
The time of planting cotton varies with the particu* 
lar climate. It is planted either in drills or squares ; 
the former is generally considered the most produc* 
tive mode J. 

In all cases a much greater quantity of seed is 
planted than is supposed to produce stalks. The 
number of stalks permitted to remain depends upbn 
the strength of the soil ; but from the branching 
nature of the plant, the stalks ar^, on every kind of 
land, left at a considerable distance from each other §» 
The manner of planting, ploughing, hoeing, and 
weeding cotton, differs but little from the same ne-. 
cessary routine of labour in cultivating maize. The 
former, from its humble height, suffers more from 
weeds than the latter. Cotton is also in its first 
stages much more slow of growth than maize ||. 



* Darby's Emigranti Guide. New York, 1818. p. 10. 
t Ibid. p. 178. X Ibid. § Ibid. || Ibid. 
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The time that elapses fix>m the planting to the 
commencement of gathering cotton, does not vary 
verj much from four months, or about one hundred 
and twenty days. It has been observed by an ex-* 
pmemced traveller, that cotton will grow upon every 
variety of land,.upon which any useful vegetable can 
be cultivated *. 

Gathering the cotton is entirely done by the 
hand, and demands great care in the operation, a 
circumstance which^ in the natural history of cot- 
ton, contributes to render its cdlection, free of 
dead leaves, difficult and tedious f • 

The quantity of cotton that can be made upon, 
and collected from an acre, differs greatly. Below 
Sdo North Latitude, one thousand weight is consi- 
dered about a medium. The relative weight of seed 
and down is about three-fourths of the latter, to one- 
fourth of the former ; therefore, 250 lbs. of clean 
cotton would be the medium produce of an acre. 

A labourer will cultivate with ease^ more than 
twice as much cotton as he can oollect. There is 
no manual labour done by man, where the quantum 
that is performed by different men, of equal strength, 
differs so greatly as in picking cotton^ The ordinary 
amount allowed for a day's work, is between fifty 



^ Dar^s Emigrant Guide* New York, 1818, p. 178.^ 
t Ibid. 
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and sixty pounds : two hundr^ has been collected 
by one person in a day. Darby says he has seen chil- 
dren collect more cotton into baskets than they 
were able to carry to the place of deposit. It may 
indeed be justly considered as one of the excellen* 
cies of the culture of cotton, that in its collection 
no manual labour is lost. Neither age nor child- 
hood, if in healthy is prevented from giving its aid 
in this innocent and useful pursuit. Children from 
eight years old can be employed to advantage. 

The bale varies in weight : 320 lbs. is a medium. 
That farm produces well, where three and a half 
bales of this size are made to each hand ; foiu: such 
bales is an excellent crop*. 

It must be understood, however, that the same 
labourers raise maize, plantains, cassada, sweet po- 
tatoes, yams, and other vegetables for nourishment. 
From the ability of cultivating more cotton than 
can be collected by the same labourers, leisure is al- 
so given to cultivate vegetables for food. 

I shall now bring into one point of view the se- 
veral particulars attending the first cost and settle- 
ment of a plantation in this sort of husbandry, and 
the return which may reasonably be expected from 
a small capital thus employed. I fix on a small 
capital ; because I conceive that a cotton planta- 



Darby's Emigration Guide, p. 178. 
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tioQ may be established on a more moderate fand 
than any otber*. 

It is presumed that land proper for the growth of 
cottcuiy situated near the sea, may be purchased, in 
the territory of Foyais, at the present selling price 
of one shilling per acre ; and as it is prudent in 
most cases, to change the soil after the third crop, 
by replanting firesh land, I will allot one hundred 
and sixty acres (a quarter section) for the first pur«- 
chase, in <»rder that the planter may have room for 
that purpose. Supposing, therefore, that twenty- 
five ^cres only is planted in cotton at the same 
time, the capital will be invested as follows : 

Cost of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, at one shilling j7^ acre - £8 

Expence of clearing, fencing, and 
planting 25 acres, at ten shillings |7^ 
pcre - - - - . 12 10 



£20 10 
Provisions, implements, and sundry 

small articles, saj ... 9 10 



Total, £30 

The returns are now to be considered. In Poyais, 

it is calculated that one acre of cotton will yield 

from 200 to 350 pounds annually, and 250 lbs. 

f Edwarda* History of the West Indies, vol. 2d, p. S17, 
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may be considered the medium average, and is 
safely estimated at 8d. sterling jp^ pound. The 
returns, therefore, according to this data, upon such 
a plantation as we have described, will be as fol- 
lows, viz. 

6250 lbs. of cotton, at 8d, sterling p^ 
pound - - «. - - JggOS 6 8 

Deduct incidental expences, as mate- 
rials for bagging, &jc. £13 6 8 

Deduct wages of 8 labour- 
ers, at d@13 each, per an- 
num - - - 104 

117 6 8 



Bemains in sterling money, £91 
To which may be added, the sale of 
surplus provisions, as yams, plantains, 
maize, cotton seed-oil, S^c. say - 9 



£100 
Cotton is packed in the West Indies, in bags, 
from 300 to 320 lbs, weight each, and the tare al- 
lowed there is 3* per cent *. 

In the United States, one-fourth of the amount i^ 
allowed for the expence of cleaning cotton from the 
seed, the purchase of duck and cordage, and transport 



* Mortimer's Commercial Dictiomury^ 2d edit. Iflll^^ oft* 
Cotton* 
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tation to market *^ From individual experience, the 
•• author of this treatise is fully convinced, that this 
•* is an ample allowance if taken generally *.*' For 
the territory of Foyais, the allowance I h^y? n^ad? for 
bagging, &c. will be found amply sufficient. 

The quantity of oil that cotton-seed will give, 
has never been determined with sufficient accuracy. 
The proportion of cl^an cotton wool to that of the 
crude mass, including the seed, has been found very 
nearly to be as one to four. Fergus holding cot- 
ton-gins are obliged ta deliver one lb. of clean cot- 
ton for every four lbs. of the mass in seed, for which 
the receipts are given. One hundred pounds of 
seed, is allowed to produce one gallon of oil f . 

From the dgta given above, it appears that an 
active industrious emigrant, arriving in this country 
with about £150 sterling, would in twelve months 
create a cotton plantation, that would yield him 
£100 pfr annum, with the certain prospect of every 
year being able to extend it, and so in proportion 
augment his capital and income. It should also be 
observed, that there are merchants, who will ad- 
vance an industrious settler, such goods as he may 
require, on a twelvemonth's credit, taking his cot- 
ton in payment at a fair price ; and as the Indians 
prefer being paid in goods to money, the emigrant 
who arrives with only L.30 in his pocket, may raise 

* Darby's Emigrant Guide, p. IS^ t |bid. 
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a similar estate, if he can get credit with the mer- 
chant to the aroomit of L.117, 6s. 8d. : but sup- 
pose he only gets it for half the sum, this will ena- 
ble him to emplo/ four labourers, and cultivate 
twelve or thirteen acres in cotton, which will yield, 
after making a fair allowance of L.IO, for the dif- 
ference between goods bought with ready money, 
and those obtained on a long credit, an annual in- 
come of L.40 sterling, on a capital of thirty pounds. 
In Nile's Weekly Register, published at Balti- 
more, for July 1819, is the following curious calcu- 
lation:—" Ten slaves, five of them capable of 
•* working in the fields, the other five, women and 
** children, will produce of cotton annually, about 

' lbs. 6,500 
" At this rate 100,000 would produce 85,000,000 
'' Which at 13 cents. jp^lb. amount to D. 11,050,000" 
In the same work for July 1820, is the following 
calculation : — ^** We now proceed to state the situa- 
" tion of an extensive cotton manufactory, in the 
" neighbourhood of Boston, which is in actual ope- 
" ration. 

" It contains Med - 14 
•* Women and Children 286 

m " 

300 
*• And produces, with the power of looms and other 
" machinery, at the r^te per annum of 1,250,000 
" square yards of cloth. 
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DoUars 
«• Which at 25 cents p^ yard is - 312,500 

" Deduct 450,000 lbs. of cotton, at 16 cents 72,000 



•* Annual saving of the nation by thel 

" labour of 14 men and 236 women ^ d^46,500 

" and children, ) 

N,B. In the above statement the expences of 
the establishment is not given, but we might cal- 
culate it at 40,500 dollars, which would leave a pro- 
fit upon the capital (whatever that may be) of 
200,000 dollars. 

Let us now calculate the result of the labour of 
100,000 men, wom6n and children, in the same 
proportions, and at the same kind of employment. 
As 300 : 240,500 : : 100,000 : 80,166,666 doUars. 

That is to say, the clear profit of the labour of 
100,000 persons, employed in the cotton 'manufac- 
tory, would amount to above eighty millions of 
dollars annually, after paying for the raw material *. 



lNDiGO,-*-The plant which yields the valuable 
commodity, called Indigo (probably so named from 
India, where it was first known to be manufactur- 
ed), grows spontaneously in this country. In the 
British Sugar Islands, they reckon three distinct 
species; the Wild f, Gautemala J, and French §. 

• Nile's Weekly Register, July, 1820. 
t Indigqfera Argenta, Linn. 
J Indigqfera Disperma, Linn. 
S Iniigofera Tinctoria, Linn. 
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The Wild indigo has short crooked pods tod black 
seeds j the Guatemala is distinguished by the red* 
tiess of the stalk, and the colour of the seed?, which 
are green 1 the French is a short bushy plant, with 
roundish leaves, long crooked pods, and its seed^ 
are yellow- The first is said to be the hardiest, and 
the dye eittraeted from it is supposed to be of the 
best quality, both in colour and closeness of grain^ 
but one of the other two species is commonly prefer- 
red by the planter, asyieldinga greater return; and of 
these, the French surpasses the Guatemala in quan-* 
tity, but yields to it in fineness of grain, andbeau^ 
ty of colour ** 

" That the richest soil produces the most lux-» 
'^ uriant plant, and that good seasons accelerate it5r 
" growth, cannot I think be doubted ; but, obscrr- 
** ing its long tap-root, and spontaneous growth, 
** in almost every dry and barren savannah, I am 
** convinced it will thrive on soils that are fit for* 
*• nothing else. The longest dry weather will not 
^ tot^y kill it, though much water will have that 
" effect, if suffered to remain long on the plant f . '^ 

The cultivation and manufacture are conducted 
in the following manner. 

The land being properly cleared of weeds, &c; 
is hoed into smaH trenches of two of three inches in 

I ■ I I < i I n I l il ii w I I I m ■■ ■ > I ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i . ■ * ■« li a r I 1 II i, - ' * l»i 

• Eil^arcTs' History of the West If^es> ipoli ^, p. 9^5: 
t Ibid. 
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depths and twelrtf or fourteen inches asunder ; in 
the bottom of which the seeds are strewed by the 
hand, and covered lightly with the earth taken out : 
a bushel of seed is sufficient for four or five acres 
of land. During the progress of vegetation, the 
ground must be carefully weeded, in order to pre- 
vent any mixture of herbs, which would injure the 
indigo in its manufacture* In moist weather, the 
plant comes up in three or four days ; and in about 
two or three months after, it is fit for cutting : if 
su&red to stand till it runs into flower, the leaves 
become too dry and hard^ and the indigo obtained 
from them proves less in quantity, and less beauti- 
ful ; the due point of maturity is knoVm, by the 
leaves beginning to grow less supple, or more brittle. 
In rainy seasons^ the cutting may be repeated every 
six weeks : cutting in dry weather kills the plant, 
which if that is avoided, continues to afford fresh 
crops for two years. The ratoons or subsequent 
growths from the plants, ripen in six or eight weeks ; 
but the produce diminishes fast after the sec«id cut^ 
ting, so that it is absolutely necessaiy to sow the 
seeds anew every yean 

The produce per acre of the ^t cutting, will be 
about eighty pounds weight of what the French 
caU pigeon's neck ; or about sixty pounds of a 
quality equal to the Guatemala. The produce in 
North Ani^tica \& sottietimes nearly as much ; but 
when Fahrenheit's thermometer falls to 60^ the re- 
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turns there are very uncertam, both in quaHtjr and 
quantity ; a greater beat being absolutely necessary 
both for vegetation and maceration. The yielding 
for the subsequent cuttings somewhat diminishes ; 
but in Jamaica and St Domingo, if the^landis new, 
about 300 lbs. per^cve of the seccmd quality ipiy be 
expectedannually,fi:om all the cuttings together, aiad 
four negroes are sufficient to carry on the cultiva- 
tion of five acres, besides doing other occasional 
work, sufficient to reimburse the expenc^ of thei? 
maintenance and dothing^, 

The process for obtaining the dye is generally 
conducted in two cisterns, which are placed like 
two steps, the one ascending to the other. The high- 
est (which is also the largest) is called the steeper: 
and its dimensions are about sixteen feet squsu:e, 
and two feet and a half in depth. There is an aper- 
ture near the bottom, for discharging the fluid into 
the second, which is eaHed the battery or beater, 
and is commonly about twelve feet square, and four 
and a half in depth. Cisterns of these dimensions 
are proper for about seven acres of the plant ; but 
if stone work cannot easily be erected for want of 
materials, vats made of brick, and. plastered with a 
composition of cement in the inside, may be substi- 
tuted, or if constructed of strong timber, well se- 



. • Edwards' History of the West Indies, toI, 2d,.p. 327. 
^ Mm2 
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ctti^froml€9)(age,theywiU answer as weU, Theee 
is aJlio M|uited a Jime-vftt, six bj ei^ feet square, 
wad foor feet dtsep ; and it may be proper to ckh- 
Bpty^f that the tap or plug-hole ought to be placed 
4t kast eight inches fiom the bottom, to leare sof- 
fioient room for the lioie to subside, before the 
lime- water is drawn off into the battery. 

The plants are cut with reapnhooks or sickles, a 
few ^het above the nJot, and leaidng a &w bran- 
ches on the s^enu This will draw op the sap bet« 
^r, and produce a more liixuriaat ratoon, than 
where a naked stalk is left. During the first cut- 
ting, it is usual to leave some of the most flourish^* 
ing stalks for seed, which ought not to be gathered 
H^lil it is well hardened in the pod. It g^ierally 
reqmres ten l^ushds of the pod to (produce a single 
bu^l of clean dry seed, fit for sowing. 

A large qpantity of the pbnt is placed by strata 
in the steeper; uptil it is about three parts full. 
They are then strongly pressed down with boards, 
which are wedged or loaded, to prevent the plants 
fix>m buoying up ; and as much water is admitted 
as the weed will imbibe, until it is covered four 
or five inches deep, and in this state is left to fer- 
ment, until the pulp is ea^tracted. The matter be- 
gms to ferment, sooner or later, according to the 
warmth of the weather, and the maturity of the 
plant, sometimes in six or eight hours, and some- 
tiines not in less than twenty. The liquor grows 
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hoi, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens by de- 
grees, and acquires a blue colour, inclining to violet. 
In proportion as the caloric increases, azote is dis- 
engaged, and the herbaceous mucilage separated, 
the vejgetable is decomposed, and the mixture ab- 
sOTbs oxygen. The fermenting fluid passes from a 
green to a violet tinge, and this by degrees changes 
to a blue colour. The great art of the manufacture 
is to check the fermentation at a proper degree. If 
the fermentation is too feeble or too brief, the plant 
remains impregnated with much essential salt, 
which diminishes the quantity of indigo. If it be 
too long, the tender extremities of the plant under- 
go a putrt&ction, which destroys the colour, Some 
years ago, the follo\i^dng criterion was published at 
St Domingo, for ascertaining invariably the correct 
fermentation of the indigo. It is only requisite to 
write on white paper with the matter to be examin-^ 
ed. If this ink be of very high colour, it is a proof 
that the fermentation is not yet at its true pointy 
The experiment is repeated every quarter of an 
hour, till it is perceived that the liquid has lost its 
colour* This was pronounced an infallible index; 
to shew the true point of fermentation. When 
these signs are perceived, they indicate the success 
of the operation. At this time, without touching 
the herb, the liquor impregnated with its tincture 
is fct out, by cocks in the ""bottom, into the other 
vat, called the battery.. 
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In the second vat, the liqiUMr is strongly and in* 
qessantly beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets 
fbced to poles, till the colouring matter is united in^ 
to a body ; a more convenient machine has b^en 
constructed, in which the levers are worked by a 
cog wheel, apd kept in motion by a horse or mule* 
A ^ood deal of qicety is requisite in hitting this^ 
point ; if the beating is ceased too soon, a part of 
the tinging matter remains dissolved in the liquor ; 
if continued a little too long, a part of that which 
had separated is dissolved afresh. The exact time 
for discontinuing the process is determined by tak- 
ing up some of the liquor occasionally in a little 
cup, and observing whether the hhxeJbctikD is dis- 
posed tQ separate and subside. 

The facility with which the grain precipitates to 
the bottom of the beater, is an tmequivocal ^agn 
that the beating has arrived at the correct point. 

The liquor being properly and sufficiently work- 
ed, and the pulp granulated, it is left undisturbed 
until the flakes or Jbculos settle at the bottom, when 
the incumbent water is drawn off, and the indigo 
distributed into small linen bags to drain, after 
which it is carefully put into little square boxes or 
moulds, and suffered to dry gradually in the shade^ 
and this finishes the manu&cture. 

However well drained and dried the indigo may 
be, it always experiences, in the first month of its 
fabrication, a diminution sufjciently evident to 
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ivarfant a bastenbg of the sale. It is customary to 
pack the indigo into barrels^ and thus to circulate 
it in commerce. Indigo is also packed in sacks of 
coarse linens and the sack is then covered with an ox's 
hide, having the seams so hermetieally sewed and 
tarred that ]:K)thing cin penetrate it* These packets 
are called ceroans, and the/ are much preferable to 
barrels, as they are more solid^ and more convenient 
for transportation! Two ceroons make the load of 
a mule. In this way the indigo is packed for mar- 
ket in the kingdom of Guatemala, and in all parts 
of Spanish America. 

Indigo is commonly divided^ from the colouf 
which it exhibits upon breaking, into three kinds, 
copper-coloured, purple, and blue« Good indigo is 
moderately light, breaks of a shining surface^ and 
bums almost wholly away upon a red hot iron. It 
is quickly penetrated by water, and reduced into a 
kind of paste ; a considerable part is at the same 
time xiiflfused through the liquor, and very slowly 
subsides. 

BerthoUet speaks of the indigo from Guatemala as 
the best of any ; as it is so light as to swim on the 
surface of the water, instead of sinking to the bot* 
torn, as all the other kinds do. The different qua- 
lities of Spanish American indigo are expressed by 
the three terms, J%ra,4S(9&r^^, and Cortes^ whereof 
the first is the best, and the last the worst. 

*^ To what hrd:^ becnsaid abovQ of the natui^e of 
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'^ the plant, suitit^ itself to eVery soU, and {iroduc^ 
'* ing four cuttings in the year, if we add the cheap* 
'* ness of the building, apparatus, and laboiir, and 
" the great value of the commodity, there will seem 
"but little cause for wonder at the splendid ac- 
•* counts which are transmitted down tons concern* 
" ing the great opulence of the first indigo planters. 
** Allowing the produce of an acre to be 300 lbs. 
" and to produce no more than 4s4 sterling per 
" pound, the gross profits of twenty acres will be 
" £1200, produced by the labour of cffily sixteen 
" negroes, and on a capital in land and buildings, 
" scarce deserving coimderation */' 

One of the greatest drawbacks formerly in the 
manufacture of indigo, was the pernicious efifectsof 
the vapour arising from the fermented liquor ; which 
is now entirely xtmoved by an improved method of 
extracting the indigo hy means of a boiling pro- 
cess ; ** By the scalding process (observes Dr Rox- 
" burgh) 1 have always on a small scale made from 
" the common indigo plant, better indigo than I 
** could by fermentation, and in one fourth of the 
*• time ; and what is also of great importance, with- 
" out the smallest degree of the pernicious effluvia 
•* which attend the manufacture of indigo by fer- 
" mentation^ and moreover, the twigs and leaves 
" themselves of the indi^ plant b\im fiercely, after 

f Edwards' History of the Wc«t Indies, Vol. «<1, p. 335. 
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«' having been weH dried, and will catty on the 
•• operation without requiring any great addition of 
•• other fueL" 

In another pliace, Dr Roxbury obsi^rves, ** that 
" the Hindoos throughout the northern provinces or 
*' circars, make all their indigo by means of hpt 
" water, and precipitate with a cold infusion of the 
" bark of th^Jambohng tree ; yet notwithstanding. 
*' the inferiority of this bark as an astringent, when 
" its eflfects are compared with those of lime water, 
" I have always found their indigo to be of a very 
•* elxcellent quality, and very light j a cubic inch 
'•^weighing only about 110 grains, and being of a 
" blue violet colour. The superior qu^ity of this 
** indigo must alone be imputed to the nature of this^ 
" process, by which the colour^ or rather base of the 
** colour, is extracted from the plant ; for their ap* 
'* paratns is very inconvenient*" 

^* Besides the superior quality of the indigo obtain** 
** cd by the scalding process, the quantity ig gene- 
" rally increased by it, moreover the health of th? 
** labourer in this w^y is not endangered ; as in the 
" fermenting process, by constant and copious ex^ 
" halations of putrid miasma i the heat empteyed 
** expels most of the fixed' air during the scalding, 
*^ which renders a small degree of agitation, and 
" very little of the precipitant necessary. The 
" operation can also be performed two or three times 
" a-day upon a large scale; and lastly, the inligo 
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••itself dries quickly without acquiring any bad 
••smell, or putrid unwholesome tendency*." — 
Surely these observations deserve the most serious 
attention of the planters in the British West In- 
diesf! 

I shall conclude my account of this valuaUe plants 
with an estimate of the expence of an Indigo plant- 
ation, and the probable revenue arising from it, and 
with observing that it is one of the articles of pro- 
duce, which is most deserving of the emigrants at- 
tention, from the small capital required in establish- 
ing a plantation, the simplicity and cheapness of the 
manufacture by the scalding process, and the high 
price, together with the great and constant demand 
of the article ; the quantity of indigo annually im- 
|K>rted into Great Britain from all parts of the worid, 
being, I believe, one million and a half of pounds, of 
which five parts in seven are purchased of foreign- 

CIS. 

Estimate of the Expence of an Indigo 
Plantation. Cost of 160 acres of land (a 
quarter section,) at one shilling per acre, £8 

Expence of clearing, fencing and 
planting 20 acres, at ten shillings per 
acre, - ... - 10 



^ Bancvoft't Pbibio^y of Pennatient Colours. 

f Edwfirds* History of the West Indies, Vol. 2d, p. SS7. 
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Buikiiog a dwelling-house^ cistcrm, 
tanks, 8cc. * ^ . 3^ 



£50 
Produce. 
20 acres at SOO lbs each is 6000 
lbs. which at 48 sterling per pound, 
will give, - - - - £1«00 

Deduct the wages of 16 labourers at 
£13 each per annum, - - 208 



£992 
Leaving a clear profit nine hundred and ninety 
two pounds upon a capital of £258. But it is to 
be observed, that as the settler, at the end of the 
first six months, will have sold a portion of his crop, 
jie would only require a capital of about one hund^ 
red andfijly pounds, to realize an income of al- 
most (me thousand pounds sterling j)^ annum ! 

Coffee.— Its true name, according to Bruce, i^ 
caflK, from CafFa, the south province of Narea in 
Africa, where it grows spontaneously in great a- 
bundance. It is a fruit approaching to an 
oval or semi-oval form ; smaller than a horse- 
bean, and is of a tough, close, and very hard tex- 
ture. When deprived of its parchment covering, 
it is found to be prominent on wie side, and flatted 
on the other, with a large deep furrow ^which runs 
N n2 
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along the flaUened side. It is moderately bearjr, 
hard to break before it is roasted, and is of a pale 
greyish coloiir. 

. A rich deep soil, frequently meliorated by show* 
ers, will produce a lusumnt tree, and a great crop j 
but the beans which nvt ktge, and of a dii^ 
green, prove for many years, rank and vapid. It 
19 singular, however, that the North Americans 
prefer this sort to any other *. Coffee inde^ vrill 
tbrive in every soil in the West Ind»»i; a cdd stiff 
day, and a shallow mould cm a hot marle^ except* 
ed. In both which the leaves tmn yellow, and 
the tinees perish, or produce nothmg ; but the best 
and highest flavoured fruit is unquesticmahly the 
growth of either a warm gravelly mould, or sandy 
loam. Fre(]|[uent showers of rain, are firiendly to 
its growth, but if water remains long abdut the 
roots, the tree will decay and perish. 

If the land be fresh and naturally good, cc^fee 
plants may be set out at all seasons of the year, 
even in dry weather, and they will thrive in any 
situation, provided it be screened from the nc»rth 
winds, which often destn^ the blossom j and some* 
times, in the after part of the year when those 
winds prevail most, entirely strip the tree of both 
fruit and leaves, 

t Edwards' History of fhe We«t Indies, vol Sfd, p. SB9, 
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The usual mode of pjantiug is to sow the seeds^ 
or to set out the young .plants, eight feet distant 
from each other on all slides, which gives six hun- 
dred and eighty trees to an acre j and when young 
plants axe easily procured ihey arc preferred to ber- 
ries. The plants which are intended to be set out 
are generally selected of about three feet in height. 
They are cut off about two inches above the surfece 
of the ground, and care is taken to dig them up 
with the roots as entire as possible. The hdes 
io v^ch they are set, are made lafge enough to 
hold the lower part of the stem and all the rQot$ ; an4 
the upper fibres are buried about two inches un^ 
der the surface. But although eight feet be thq 
usual distance of setting out the plants in all soils^ 
it is frequently found in rich lands, that the trees, 
zsthey grow to maturity, become from their luxu* 
riance, so closely intermingled together, as to im-. 
pede the firee passage of the air ; in such case it is 
thought adviseable to cut down every second row 
within ten or twelve inches of the ground, and hy 
well moulding the stumps, they will furnish a suc^ 
cession of healthy young trees, while the rowa 
which are left will bear much better for the rooo^ 
which is given them* 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the general 
and most approved system is to keep the trees per* 
fectly clear of suckers, and to rear one stem only 
from each root. If, therefore, a healthy shoot 
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springs up near the ground, aU the (»iginal plant i* 
cut off close above it, by which means, when the 
plant is moulded, the root becomes well covered. 
At the height of five or six feet, which the jianU 
generally attain the third year, the trees are topped. 
At this height, a single stem gives from thirty to 
forty-two bearing branches, and the pruning re- 
quired annually, is to leave nothing but those 
t)ranches*. 

From what has been said concerning the eflfect of 
a difference of seasons, it must be difficult to fix on 
the average produce of a coffee plantation by the 
acre. In rich and spongy soils, a single tree has 
been known to yield from six to eight pounds of 
coffee : I mean when pulped and dried. In a dif- 
ferent situation, a pound and a. quarter firom each 
tree, on an average, is great yielding ; but then the 
coffee is infinitely better in point of flavour. The 
following is, I believe, on a medium, as accurate a 
calculation as the subject will admit. Coffee trees 
raised from old trees, in lands neither very poor or 
very rich, bear the second year from the new growth 
300 pounds weight per acre ; 500 pounds the third 
year ; and from (iOO to 700 pounds the fourth. If 
the trees are raised from young plants, no produce 
is to be expected until the third year from the 
planting, when they will yield very little ; the 
fourth year about 700 pounds. The average annual 

• Edwards' Histcry of the Weht Indies vol. 2d, p. 342 
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ptoducc pe7' acre, after that period, if the walk is 
properly attended to, may be reckoned at 750 
pounds ; and one person is well able to take car« 
of an acre and a half. 

As soon as the berries acquire the colour of a 
black-red on the trees, they are supposed to be suf- 
ficiently ripe for picking. The labourers employed 
in this business are provided each with a canvass 
bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. It 
is hung about the neck of the picker, who empties 
it occasionally into a basket, and if he be indus- 
trious, he may pick three bushels in the day. But 
it is desireable he should take time, otherwise a 
great deal of unripe fruit will, in that case, be mix- 
ed with the ripe. The usual practice is to pick the 
trees at three diflferent stages of ripeness. One hun- 
dred bushels in the pulp, fresh from the tree, will 
give about one thousand pounds weight of mer- 
chantable coffee. 

There arc two methods in Use of curing or drying 
the bean : the one is, to spread the fresh coffee in 
the sun, in layers about five inches deep, on a slop- 
ing terras, or platform of boards, ijcith the pulp on 
the berry ^ which in a few days ferments, and dis- 
charges itself into a strong acidulous moisture, and 
in this state the coffee is left, until it is perfectly 
dry, which, if the weather is favourable, it will be 
in about three weeks. The husks are afterwards 
separated from the seeds by a grinding-mill, hereaf- 
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ter to be described, or frequently by pouading them 
with pestles in troughs or large wooden mortars. 
Coffee thus cured, weighs four pet cent heavier, 
than if cured with the pulp ♦. 

The other method is to remove the putp imme- 
diately as it comes from the tree. This is done by 
meansof a pulping-mill, consisting of a horizontal 
fluted roller about eighteen inchps long, and eight 
inches in diameter. This roller is turned by a crank 
or handle, and acts against a moveable breast-iboaid, 
which being fitted close to the groves of the roUer, 
prevents the berries fit)m passing whole* The mill 
is fed by a sloping trough, and the aperture of the 
trough, from which the berries drop into the mill, is 
tegiilated by a vertical sliding board. By this sim* 
pie machine a man will pulp a bushel in a minute. 
The pulp and the bean (in its parchment skin) tall 
promiscuously together* The whole is then washed 
in wire sieves^ to separate the pulp from the seeds, 
and these are inunediately spread open to the sun to 
dry# There yet remains the operation of grinding 
off the parchment skin, or membrane which imme- 
diately envelopes the bean, and is left after the 
pulp is removed. It is done by a machine which 
will also separate, at the same time, the dried pulp 
(if the former mode of curing has been adopted) 
much more expeditiously than the pestle and mor- 
tan 



• Edwards' History of the West Indies, vol, 2d^ p. 345, 
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The gruuiing mill consists of a perpendicular axis, 
surrounded at some distance by a circular trough, 
into which the coffee is thrown, and about a foot a- 
bovethelevdi of the surface of the trough, there are 
conunouly four harizoatatarms or sweeps,, tempted 
into the axis» and stretching some feet bejoipd the 
trough, and on these are four rollers, fitted to tva& in 
the trough, on the arms being turned round with 
the axis, which is done by mules, or horses yoked to 
the extremity. The rollers, which are generally of 
considerable weight, mo^i^g roimd in the trough, 
bruise the d^ins of the coffee, so as to render them 
separable by the fens, though there is always a pro- 
portionlefl untouched. When it appears sufficient- 
ly bruised, it is taken out of-the teough and put to 
the fan, which cleans the coffee firom the chaff* ^d 
the seeds remaining unground are separated by sieves, 
and retwned to the mill, which will clear 1,500 
pounds of coffee in a day. 

I shall conclude by offering an estimate of the 
expences and returns of a coffee jdantation. 

JEXPWCKS. 

First cost of 640 acres of land, of 
which 150 acres is planted in cc^ee^and 
the same quantity in provisions, fitc. £32 

Clearing, fencing and planting 150 a- 
cres at 10s. i^er acre - - - 75 



Carry over £107 

O o 
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Brought oim £107 

Twenty mules or horses at £3 per 
head - - - -^ --6000 
Buildings and mills, utensils and tools 200 
Expence of 50 labourers at £13 each^ 
and 50 wcunen and children at £6 lOs 
each for three years • - - 2850 



£3217 
Returns tht fourth year at £4 4 

peir act. of 112 lbs. 
From 150 acres of young co&e may be 
expected the fourth year 45,000 lbs, £1687 10 

Deduct annual charges 
for the fourth year - £950 
Sacks and saddles - 40 

• ' - i ■ 990 



Clear profit - - £697 10 
Returns ike fifth and subsequent 

years; viz. 
150 acres, yielding 750 lbs. per acre, 
^112,500 lbs. at £4 4 jper cwt. 4219 

Deduct annual charges as 
Wore - ^ - £950 
Sacks and saddles - 80 
Repairs of mills, &c. - 60 

. _^ 1090 



Clear profit ^ - £3129 
y Google 
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From which it appears that, by the fiftii year, a 
clear income o£ £3129 may be expected from a 
capital of £3217. But as few emigrants can be 
expected to command, or be able to afford to lay so 
long out of so considerable a capital, I would cecom- 
mend to suoh as are desirous of establishing a coflfee 
plantation, tp commence by degrees, and with some 
other article of culture at ihe same time, as indigo, or 
cotton, for instance, and employing the profits arising 
from the cultivation of one or other of these articles^^ 
in the gradual establishment of a coffee walk. 



Cacao.—- The cacao or chocolate nut is the pro- 
duction of a tree, common in the West Indies and 
the tropical regions of the American continent. It 
is indigenous of this country, where it grows to the 
height of from fifteen to twenty feet. The choco- 
late-tree begins almost from the ground to separate 
itself into four or fire stems, according to the vi- 
gour of the root from whence they all proceed: 
they are commonly between four and seven inches 
in diameter ; but they first grow in an oblique di- 
rection, so that the branches are expanded and se- 
parated from one another. 

The length of the leaf is between four and six 
inches, and its breadth from three to four : it is 
very smooth, soft, and terminating in a point, like 
that of the China-orange-tree, but differing from it 
in colour : the former being of a dull green, and 
Oo3 
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baviag no ^ioa$, which is ob^eryable on the latt«r ; 
nor is the tree so full of leaves as th^t of the cwranjp. 
'• The cacao tree/' says Mr Edw2n4s, " both in 
*^ mt and shape, somewhatresembles a young htaek^ 
''hnrt cherry. The flower is of a safiron colour, 
^^ejrtremely beautiful, and the pods which in a 
^ fgtetn state are much like a cucmnber, procet^im- 
^ mediately from all parts of the body and larger 
♦* branches, Ai they ripen, they change their co- 
^*lour, and turn to a ^e bluisb-red, almost pur^de, 
'* with pink coloured veins* This is the craamon 
•' sort J but there is a larger species, which produ- ' 
^* ces pods of a delicate yellow or lemon colour. * " 
The pods that contain the cacao, grow from the 
stem, as well as from the branches. The colour of 
the pod^ while growing, is grQen, like that of the 
leaf: but wh^n arrived at its full perfection, it 
gradually changes to s^ darkish red. When the 
fruit is anived at its full growth, and cut in slices, 
its pulp appears white and juicy, with the seeds, or 
nuts, regularly arranged, and at that time of little greats 
tx consistence than that of the pulp, but whiter^ and 
enclosed by a very delicate membrane ; these are of 
an oblong figure, resembling a large olive in size and 
ishape, but rather thinner in proportion to its length, 
and in some degree approaching to the akrumd or 
pistachia-nut : it is larger however than either of 

• Edwards' History of the West Indies, vol. «d, p. ^6$. 
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tb^$e. Each pod may coDtaia from tweaty-flve to 
thirty of these nuts or kemelsi which are imme* 
(liately enveloped in a parchmoit shell. 

The choc(^te-nutf wfa^n dried, is found composed 
pf a thin, but hard and woody eoat or sldn, of a 
dark blacking colour, and of a kernel within this, 
filling up its whole cavity, fleshy, dry, firm, and 
Cattish to the touch, of a dusky brown colour, with 
a mixture approaching to red on the surface, and of 
a greyish brown within. It is composed of several 
irregular and unequal parts, which, however, cphere 
firmly enough togetber,^ and it is of a very fragrant 
ini agreeable smell, and of a pleasant and peculiar 
taste;, with, something of the acerb in it. The nuts 
quickly lose their power of vegetation, if taketi out 
of the capsule, but kept in it, they preserve that 
power for a long time. The tree bears leaves, 
flowers, and firuit, all the year through ; but the 
psual seasons for gathering : the fruit are June and 
December. 

This is almost the only tree in nature to which 
the enlivening beams of the aun are obnoxious. It 
^quires to be sheltered firom their ardour ; and the 
mode of combining this protection with the prin*^ 
ciides of fertility forms a very essential part of the 
talents which its cultivation demands. The caoao*^ 
tree is mingled with other trees, which guard it 
from the rays of the sun, without depriving it of 
the benefit of their heat. The erythrifia or be^n-? 
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tree, and the banana.^vt employed for diis purpose. 
The latter, by the rapidity of its growth, and the 
magnitude of its leaves, protect it for the first year. 
The ery thrina endures at least as long as the cacao ; 
it is not every soil, however, that agrees with it. It 
perishes after a while in sandy and clayey soils, but 
it flourishes in such as combine those two spec^ *. 
In Spanish America, where the cacao forms a 
considerable article of ccmimcrce, its cultivation is 
conducted in the following manner. Having chosen 
a spot of level land (a deep black mould is preferred) 
sheltered round with a thick wood, so as to be well 
screened from the wind, especially the north, and 
caused it to be cleared from all manner of stimips and 
weeds, the jdanter digs a number of holes at eighteen 
or twenty feet distance, each hole being about a foot 
in length and width, and six ot ^ight inches deep. 
In the mean time, having selected the largest and 
fairest pods of the cacao when full ripe, he takes out 
the grains and puts them into a vessel of water. 
Such of them as swim are rqected ; the others, being 
washed clean from the pulp and skinned, are suflS^r* 
ed to remain in the water till they begin to s[Ht>ut, 
at which time they are fit for planting. The plant- 
er then takes the banana, or some other large leaves, 
and places one leaf within the circumference o£ 
each hole, so as to line it round ; leaving however 



* Depons' Travels in South America, vol. >st, p. S9t% 
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the sides of the leaf some inches above the ground^ 
after which he rubs in the mould, very lightly, till 
the hole is filled. He then selects three nuts for 
each hok, and plants them triangularly, by making 
a small opening for each with his finger, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts, with that 
end downwards from which the sprout issues ; and 
having lightly covered them with mould, he folds 
overtheleaf, and placesasmall stone on the toptojffe- 
vent its opening. In this manner he plants his whole 
walk, or orcharxL At the end of eight or ten days, 
the plants will generally be found to rise above the 
fcarth* The leaves are then opened, that their 
growth may riot be impeded ; but, in order to shel- 
ter them from the sUn, other leaves or branches are 
placed round the hole j for >\hich purpose tho^ of 
the palm kind are generally chosen ; and they are 
changed as often as they decay, for the space of 
five or six months. 

If all the three nuts placed in each hole spring up, 
it is tliought necessary, when the plants are about 
eighteen inches high, to cut at least one of thiera 
dowm The other tWo, if they spread difieient ways, 
^re sometimes suffered to remain ; but it seldom 
happens that all the nuts, or even more than one of 
them, will take root, which is the reason of plant- 
ing three in a hole *. 

* Edwsrds' History of the West Indlef?, Vol. 2(?, p* t6u 
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When the bananas grow oM^ they diould be care-« 
fully fdled, lest the cacao-tiees dionld be injtuei 
by their accidental ML They are to be totally le- 
moTed as soon as the erythrinas yidd sufficient 
shade ; this operation gives more air to the trees of 
the plantation, and encourages their growth ^. 

Until the cacao plant attains four feet in height, 
it is trin^med to the stem. If it shoots forth sever 
ral branches, they are reduced to three at equal 
distances ; and in proportion as the ;dant incrrases, 
the leaves which a^iear on the three branches are 
stripped off! If they bend much, and iocUQe tOr 
wards the earth, they are tied in branched, so tbeA 
the tree may not remain crooked. The branches 
which are trimmed are cut at the distance of two 
fingers from tk^ tree. The suckers whick sprix^ 
from the liee are also removed, as they only live 
at its expence f . 

In two years from the seed, the tree is above 
three feet high, and spreads its branches, not more 
than five of which are suffered to remain. Befi:>re its 
third year is c(»nplete, it shews for £aiit. The 
fifth year the tree begins to bear, and the eighth 
attains its full perfection : it then produce in ge- 
neral two crops of fruit in the year, yielding at 
each, from tea to twenty pounds weight, according 



♦ Depotis' Travels in South America^ vol. Ist^ p. SgS: 
t Ibid, vol Ut, p. 896. 
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to the soil and seasons ; and it will sometimes con- 
tinue bearing for twenty years ; but the same deli- 
cacy of stamina which marks its infancy^ is visible 
in all the stages of its growth. It is obnoxious to 
bli^ts, and shrinks from the first appearance of 
drought*; 

It is necessary that a <:acao plantation should 
have always shade and irrigation ; the branches of 
the plant should be cleared of thd scurf that forms- 
on them ; the worms should be destroyed ; no large 
herbs or shrubs should be permitted to grow ; since 
the least disadvantage resulting therdfrom would be 
the loss of all the fruit that should faU into these 
thickets. But it is most essential to deepen the 
trenches ^vhich carry off the watd-, in proportion 
as the plant increases in size, and as the roots of 
course pierce deeper: for if the trenches are left* 
at a depth of three feet, while the roots are six 
feet in the earth, it fixUows that the lower part of 
the cacao plant is in a situation of too great humi- 
dity, and rots at the level of the water. This pre- 
caution contributes not only to make the planta- 
tion more durable, but also to render the crop more 
productive. It is necessary also to abstain from 
cutting lany branch from cacao plants already in a 
stat6 of produce. Such an operation might occa- 
simi the subsequent crop to be stronger; but the 



• Eclwardi' History of the West Indies^ vol. 2cl, p $6l. 
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plants become enervated and often perish^ accord^ 
ing to the quality of the earth, and the number 
of branches cut off*. 

The cacao gives two (nrincipal crops in tL year, 
dne about St John's day^ the other towatds the end 
of December. The cacao also ripens and is gather- 
ed during the whole year. But in all seasons, the 
people of Terra Firma make it a point, as far as 
possible, to cdlect their crops only at the decHne 
of the moon ; because, say they, experience proves 
that this precaution render^ the cacao more solid, 
and less liable to spoil f . 

After gathering the ripe fruit, it is opened, and 
the kernels struck out with a small piece of wood, 
which must not be sharp, lest it injure the grain ; 
they are then laid on skins kept for that puipose, 
and left in the air to dry. 

The good and bad cacao must not be mingled 
tbgether. There are four sorts of cacaos in every 
ttop ; the ripe and in good condition ; the green 
but sound ; the worm-eaten and the rotten ; the 
first quality is the best, the second is not bad ; 
but the two others should be rejected %. 

The cacao must always be exposdd to the sun, 
on the fourth day after it has been gatha:ed, and 
this exposure should be daily repeated imtil it is 

♦ Depons' Travels in South America^ vol. 1st, p. 400* 
+ Ibid. p. 402. 
t Ibid. 
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perfectly dry. When this is the case, the grains 
burst on being squeezed, their shell resounds when 
struck, and they no longer become heated on being 
placed in heaps. If the; cacao is not sufficiently 
exposed to the sun it becomes mouldy ; if too 
much, it withers and easily pulverises ; in either 
case it soon rots *. 

Depc»is who paid particular attention to the mode 
in which this valuable tree is cultivated in the pro- 
vince of Caracas, says, " less expence is also required 
" for an establishment of this kind, than for any o- 
•* ther of equal revenue. One slave, as I have al- 
" ready said, is sufficient for the preservation and 
" harvest of a thousand plants, each of which should 
" yield at least one pound of cacao, in ground of 
" moderate quality, and a pound and a half in the 
" best soil. By an averaged calculation, of twenty 
** ounces to each plant, the thousand plants must 
** produce 12 hundred and fifty pounds, which, at 
" the customary price of twenty dollars per hundred, 
" produces two hundred and fifty dollars per annum 
" for each slave or labourer. The expences of the 
" plantation, including those of utensils, machines, 
" and buildings, are also less considerable for cacao 
" than for any other produce. The delay of the 
** first crop, and the accidents peculiar to cacao, can 
" alone diminish the number of planters attached to 



* Depoiis' Travels in South America, vol, 1st, p. 403. 
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" its culture, and induce a preference to other com ] 
" modities * '• 

I shall now proceed to make a calculation of the 
expence and probable profit of a cacao plantation; 

First cost of 330 acres (a half se&F 
tion) at Is'per acre, of which 80 acres 
are planted in cacao^-250 trees on an 
acre, , • . . « £16 

Clearing, planting, and fencing 80 
acres, at 10s |)er acre, ^ - 40 

Pwelling-house, drying sheds, &c. SO 

Expence of 20 labourers Bt £13 per 
finniun each, for 4 ye^, 1040 o 



Total £1126 

Returns the fifth year. 

From 80 acres of young cacao trees, 
may be expected the fifth year 10,000 
lbs. which at £3 10s. per cwt. gives 350 

Deduct annual charges for the fifth 
year, r - - r - 260 



Clear profit the fifth year, £90 

Returns the sixth and seventh years, m. 
80 acres, yielding 250 lbs. per acre, 
20,000 lbs. , - - . 700 

• Depons' Travels in South America, vo}. 1st, p. 405. 
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Deduct anpoal chatges, t 260 



Clear profit sixth and seventh years, £440 

Beturns the eighth and subsequent years, viz. 
80 acres yielding 31? J lbs. per acre 
r-25,000 lbs, . r . 875 

Deduct charges same as former years, 260 Q 



Clear profit the eighth year, &c, £615 
From the above data it appears that a plantJ^tion 
pf cacao, the original cost of which would, be about 
£1126, would yield the fifth year from its establishr 
ment a clear profit of £90; the sixth and seventh 
year, £440 ; and th? eighth and subsequent years 
£615. The observations I have made upon the 
most economical plan of establishing a coffee plan^ 
tation, are equally applicable to cacao. Indian com 
might also be planted the first year, in the intervals 
between the plants. Coffee is frequently, in South 
America, planted among the trees of a pac^o grove. 
A cacao plantation when once established, is prefer- 
able to any other, on account of the great returns, 
and the small annual expence of labourers. 



Tobacco, — called in Botany Nicotiana^ received 
its name in honour of John Nicot, of Nismes, Am- 
bassador from the French court to that of Portugal, 
who during his residence at Lisbon in 1560, receiv-* 
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ed some of the seed from a Dutchman, who hadi 
it from Florida, and part of this he sent to France. 
There the plant soon became &mous, as weU as ia 
Europe, by the name of Tabac, or Tobacco, from 
Tabaco, given it by Hernandez dc Tdedo, who 
first sent it to Spain and Portugal. It was not 
known in Europe till after the discovery of America 
by the Spaniards ; and is supposed by some, to have 
been first imported into Great Britain in the year 
1560 by Sir Francis Drake. 

Tobacco requu^s a moderately strong, yet rich, 
compact, and deep soil, and one that is not too much 
exposed to moisture j indeed, a fresh, unmtipaired 
spot of land, is best adapted to the culture of a plant, 
which is greedy of succulence. The tobacco seed 
is sown in beds ; and so soon as the plants appear 
about two inches above the ground, and put forth at 
least six leaves, they are gently drawn, during damp 
weather, and carefully transplanted into a patch of 
land previously prepared for the purpose, being pla- 
ced at the distance of three feet asunder. If this 
operation be carefully performed, the leaves will not 
undergo any alteration for the worse, but will re- 
cover their vigour in less than twenty-four hours^ 
It is advisable to cover the plant with a banana 
leaf, to protect it from the heat of the sun, and the 
heavy rains. Four days afterwards it should be re- 
moved, in order to replace such plants as may not 
have taken root. The best time for planting is 
cither the morning or evening. 
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The weeds which spring up around it must be 
carefully removed as they appear, its tops cut when 
it has grown to the height of two feet and a half; 
In order to prevent its attaining too great a height^ 
suckers are to be c^arefuUy lopped off, and all the 
lower leaves, as w^ll as those which appear like-» 
ly to suffer by rottenness, oi* the attacks of insects^ 
carefully removed^ so as to let not more than eight 
or ten leaves at most remain upon the stem. One 
industrious labourer is capable of thus cultivating 
2500 stalks, which ought to retider a thousand 
pounds weight of tobacco^ 

The plant soon springs up and forms on the suitimit 
a bud, towards which the sap would direct itself, if a 
remedy was not applied. The means employed with 
success is to cut off the bud. The plant is th^n a-* 
bout one foot and a half in height. This operation 
is repeated when it has attained three feet. There 
are some persons who repeat it, even three times* 
In consequence of these operations, the tobacco be- 
comes bushy, and acquires by degrees a colour be* 
tween green and blue, a sign of the approach of its 
maturity* It is known to be ripe by a small bluish 
spot which forms itself at the point where the leaf 
joins to the stem j this commonly takes place in 
December, * 
■-■■■- 

• Depons* Travigls in South America, vol. Ist, p. 480. 
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The tobaccb plant is allowed to remain atK>ut ^ui* 
months in the ground. " In propotticm asitapproach-^ 
•* es to maturity, the bright vivid greeh of the leaves 
*' assumed a darkish hue, the leaves themselves ap^ 
" pear to droop and emit an odour, the sttengtli of 
•* which is daily augmented* When these tsymp^ 
^* toms are evident, and particularly when the odour 
•* is perteived at some distance from the plants the 
*• tobacco is ripe, and may be cut down*.** 
All the leaves do not ripen at the same time; 
because the ^p is not equally distributed tfarotagh- 
out the plant. Those leaves only are gathered of 
which the colour indicates their maturity. The 
others have not yet the essential juice, and would 
only yield tobacco without flavour. The gather** 
ing is continued and repeated as the leaves ri-^ 
pen f « The plants, when cut down, are placed 
in heaps on the land which produce ' them, and 
are left, for one night only, to sweat, or dis- 
charge their moisture, in the open ait. On the 
following day they are deposited in sheds, so <5on^ 
structed as to admit the air on every side, and here 
they remain, hung at a distance from each other, 
till they become perfectly dry J. 



* MorUmer^s Commercial Dictionary^ 2d. Edit art Tobacco. 

•f Depons' Travels in South America^ voL Ist, p. 480. 

i Mortimer's Commercial Dictionary, id Edit art Tobacco. 
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I>e|K)ns howeyer says/ that ^' it is ht^ly iiaport- 
** ant to the quaJity of the tobacco, that it should 
'* not be gatdiered except when the sun is in foil 
** fijrce above the horizon r for the dewF, or any o- 
^^ ther humidky, would by £snneQtation injure its 
'* constituent principles, and would raider iqefiec* : 
** the the benefits which it Jaad already nsceived 
** &om nature, and those which it might expect 
" fixnri a methodical pr^aration *.'* The same au- 
thor further observes, that it is the practice in Terra- 
Firxna, to arrange the jdants on mats, as they are 
ccdkcted, covadxlg then! at the same t^e, so as they 
should be protected from the sun, and in this man- 
ner traosiported to the manufactory; 

Twcnty^foiir hours after the tobacco has been 
tuxsKlght to the drying sheds^ it is hung up on bars, 
in leaves of two and two, if in winter, and four and 
four if in sumnier. This Is done to make the to- 
bacco lose, by the action of the air, its tension and 
gteM colour, and to acquire instead a yellowness 
and sofWss which retider it more flexible. If the, 
wtadier is rainy it will require to be himg up for. 
tiiree days, and sometimes fomr 5 but if the weather 
is dry, two days are sufficient f . 

When the tobacco has obtained the colour and 
softness above-mentioned, it is taken down, without 



• Oepons' Travels in South America, vol. 1st, p. 480. 
t Ibid. p. 481. 
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beidg ]^ed up, lest it should ferment; the stalks 
are then taken out, from the point, until within 
four inches of the part where the leaf was united to 
th^ stem. This must be done cautiously with the 
fingers, in order to prevent the leaf from being da* 
maged. They are then laid on one side, and the 
damaged tobacco und stalks on the other; carer 
however must be taken not to place them in heaps^ 
as there is still danger of their heating or ferment-^ 
ing. 

At the same time, persons are employed to make 
cords or twists of the leaves, which they divide 
into balls of seventy five pounds, which after the 
process of preparation, will be diminished to twen- 
tjr-five pounds. These operations require great ce- 
lerity, because the leaves may dry, and consequent- 
ly it would be more difficult to take out the sta&, 
and to twist them. 

The interior of the cord is made, like segars; of 
broken or dslmaged leaves, which are covered vddi 
a good leaf. As soon as the ball is of the proper 
size, it is made anew, so that the outward end be- 
comes the centric of the new ball. This is done to 
prevent it from untwisting. 

The balb of tobacco are then placed on beds or 
layers, a foot thick, formed of the branches and 
stalks, and covered with the damaged tobacco* A 
covering of tobacco is likewise placed over tbe balls, 
and kept down by weights, or skins. All this re- 
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quires to be done m the shade and under sheds ; it 
being absolutely necessary , to guard both $igainst the 
sun and rain. 

The tobacco is suffered to ferment for forty-eight 
hourSj if it was too dry, when the large stalk was 
taken out, but only twenty hours if it was at its 
pdToper point. It is afterwards rolled anew, so that 
what was the exterior, now becomes the interior ^ 
and at the sanie time it should be highly moistelied 
to prevent fermentation. The balls are then re* 
turned to their former place to ferment, and in thjip 
state they are left for twenty-four hours. 

When the balls of tobacco have sufficiently fer- 
mented, they are exposed to the air, until they be- 
come cold ; and for three or four days, they should 
be wound over every morning and evenings By 
tMs last process, more or less frequently repeated, 
the visible defects of the tobacco may be corrected. 
If its Qolour is bhickish, its juice viscid, and its smell 
agreeable, it is considered to be entirely free from 
defect. 

Lastly, the balls are unrolled, and the tobacco 
made up in bundles, which are suspended in the 
shade, that the tobacco may lose its superfluous hu- 
midity, and acquire that colour which influences its 
value in commerce. In damp weather a fire may 
be lighted underneath, or such materials placed, as 
will yield a thick smoke. 

The exact period, that the tobacco should remain 
Qq 2 
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in this atate, it is not easy to dctenmne^ but it oay 
be luiofro, by opening the coed and ^iiKUModiigpit^ If 
the juice run fireely, the ^pbacco is not suffkirntly 
4tj. The iisiu4 time it tal|es is firom forty lo fift^ 
liays*. 

The dibo^ic is th^ osugl propess, as pcactjssd l^ the' 
fobaceo planters on the Spanish Ma^n^ and tlis £i^ 
lowing \s thf moit custoiqaiy in Virginia. 

The Ranter b^ins to dear the gtonnd b j gird^ 
)sag or cutting ^ bark of the large Ixees near the 
ground^ and grubbing up the small ones; theprrand 
IS ^rendered soft ^d light by repeated wc^king. 
The plants having previopsty been raised im a nur* 
sery, after the first rains, and when the ground is soft; 
aie drawn, whenabout the heightof four orfiw inch* 
eS| and carried to the fields, where they are pboted in 
beds, or little ipoi:fnds, at the distance of tlnee £^t 
fircmi each <Aher; and, if a plant die, another is piA 
in its place* This qperatipp is performed by m^- 
ing a hole with the finger, and fuiessing the j^tth 
dose round the top root, The plants are Atq^ 
ped into e?tcb hde by childicq. Tiie eartli is 
raised n>und the stglk by the l)pe afid shoved 
three different times, in the shgpe of little hi^ 
lodes ; and the las* operation is y^rloj^ip^ yti^m 
the leayes ^ce developed, an4 the plant hdis ^quined 
a considerable growth* Xn about a month tJmy sire 

♦ Depons' Travels in South America, vol 1st, p. 4613. 
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« foot tiigk, w^a tibe tc^ k psaiche^ ofil kTiel yt^ 
the grqand or bottom leain^Si^ leading from d^bt to 
twdye. Ti^ yoting, sprcmts are iM^kipn c£^ loal 
ihej shoidd Jtnm ti^e Boi;tn£^nient .jEkom th^ te^Yca^ 
and tlie weeds are caiefqlly kept dowq. The.^ 
bmeo or ^,irfi wo];ni is pioHe4 off and des^oyedi 
otherwise tfai3 raveqous xnaect would devour ^hole 
fields in a Tery few daytar. ^Phe groipii worm, whicH 
cuts the plaot berieath the surface of tl» earth, tpitst 
afao be looked for ^d destroy ed^ The forn^ is 
t&e favourite foQtl of the turkiesj flocks of which 
are driven into the grounds, and are. moce i^se&d 
than a number of hands. In six weeks more, th^ 
.plant has attained ksf £ull growth, being Irom five 
to seven ^dt fatgh^ and the groi^nd is covered witl^ 
the haves.. Tbechan^ of colour of tbe leaves, &on^ 
gceen to brown, after a clammy inoisture or 
pecspiration,^ indicates, ti^ir n^tority* 

As the plants mpen unequaBy, they are c\it as 
ihey become ripe, IJveiy plant is hung up sepg*- 
lately. After cattii:^^ it is sjdit three or four inches;> 
and cut off below the undermQst leaf^ This fiiplit is 
placed across a snaall stick, m inch in diameter, and 
four feet and a half long,, and so elose, ihoX the plants 
touch, without pressing each other. The dryii^g '^ 
hastened, by making slow fires on the ^or beloWt 
After this the plants are taken down, and laid in 
rows or heaps, where they sweat a week or a fort- 
night ; and in damp weather, are sorted and packed 
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up in hogsheads. For this last G|)€iatioi^ mon 
skill and experience are required than for any other. 
If not performed in moist or wet weather, tbcj 
crumble to dust. The ground leaves and faulty 
tobacco are thrown away, as they are pulled from 
the stock. The bandM or bundles are pressed down 
in the hogsheads with a large beam, one end xif 
which is inserted with a mortice into a tree, and 
on the other a great weight is suspended* The 
finest flavoured tobacco is produced on a new and 
kindly rich soil, with an undulating sur&ce. The 
second crop is inferior to the first, as the third is 
to the second 1I^« 

•• In 1621, every person on board of nine ship^^ 
** which then arrived under the protection of Go- 
^* vemor Wyatt^ was obliged to raise a thousand 
^* plants of tobacco, the produce of which was near- 
** ly a hundred pounds, and the price varied boc^ 
" eighteen-pence to three shillings currency. A 
•^ hogshead of tobacco, weighing 1350 pounds, is, 
** considered a good crop, and sufficient employment 
** for one labourer ; or four plants to the pound, 
^* though very rich land will yield double this quan- 
*• tity f /' In Louisiana it is calculated that 50 
workmen ought to raise 60,000 pounds, which at 
ten dollars per cwt. would give 5357 ddlars, or 107 



• Warden's Account of the United States, vol 9^, p. 208. 
t Ibid. 
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to ifeich hand*. In Maryland 6000 ^ante ire 
found to produce about 1000 lbs. of tobacco f . 

The following is a calculation of the expenceand 
probable profits of a Tobacco jikntation. 

fiXPENGES. 

■First cost of 160 acres of land at Is. per 
a6re» of which ten acres are planted in 

tobacco^ £8 00 

House^ Sheds, &c. - - • 17 
Clearing, planting, and fencing 10 acres, 
at 10s. per acre. * - • 5 

£30 

RETURNS. 

10 acres of tobacco, at 1000 lbs. 
each, is 10,000 lbs. which at 4d per 
lb. will give - . . 166 13 4 

Deduct the cfxpence of 10 labourers, 
one half women and children^ at £1 
cachjjermonth, for 4 months, - 40 



Clear Profit, - £126 13 4 



It is calculated that 13 labourers 
vnll raise 15,000 lbs: of tobacco, which 
at4d|7^rlb. is - - - £250 

Deduct wages of 12 labourers, one 



t Warden's Account of the United States, vol. 2d, p, 543 
§ Ibid. p. 159. 
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halif woiikn abd children^ at an ftVen^ 

of iSl each per mouthy for 4 motrths, 4B Cr 



Clear tVofit - - £Sm 0- 
Iii this. country the Indifote raise tobacco of at 
very mild and excellent quality ;affid there 19 no 
doubt, if attention w^e paid m fldectuig ihe 8ee4ii 
and ioil^ that- a quality equal to the HaTasaa 
iaight be raised^ 



Rice, — U a i^lant very much resembling wheat, 
both in shape and colour, and in the figure and 
dispoMtion of its leaves. The panicle which ter- 
minates the stem is composed of small flowers, dis- 
tinct from each other, which have four unequal 
scales, six stamina, and one pestil^ surroimded wiUi 
two styles j this pestil becomes a white seedi e^ 
tremely farinacious^ covered with two intexior 
scales. 

It grows to the height of twf^ fliet and % balf^ 
with a stalk not unlike that of wheat, but fuller of 
joints, and with leaves resembling that of the leek. 
It branches out into several sterna, at the top of 
which the grain grows in clusters, and ea^ c^ them 
is terminated with an ear or beard, and enclosed in 
a yellow rough husk* When stripped, of this, Aey 
(appear of an oval shape, of a shining white colour, 
^nd almost transparent. 
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Rice^itf of two kinds/ naihiely, the x»ei aiid the 
dry ; the former is that which is usually grown in 
tow inar^y grounds. It is even customary, in less 
swampy places, provided a river or stream of water 
fee convenient, to inundate the rice by means of 
duices, and completely to soak the herb^ so soon as 
it appears above the surface/ as well as in its fiif- 
tber progress towards maturity. The fibrous root of 
the rice plant puts forth stems, which generally 
gfow to the height cf four or five feet ; these stems 
are chamfered thicker and firmer than those of 
,wh^t, and knotted with joints situated at equal 
distanced: the leaves are long, fleshy, and some- 
what sinfiilar to those of the leek ; the flowers ap- 
pear on the tops of the stalks or stems, are of a pur- 
ple colour, and grow in clusters like the flowers of 
millet : to these succeed the seeds, which are of an 
oblpng fonU) white, seini*transparent, and hard, and 
whereof each is encldsed in a yellowish, rcmgh, 
chamfered, angulous, shaggy shell or rind, termi^ 
nated by a point or spike, the whole being disposed 
altfetniately along the stems. : This is the specie^ of 
rice that is generally brought from the Levants 

lUe other species, caHed the dry rice, by redsoii 
of its being cultivated without the aid of water ^ h 
grown oa dry lands, principally on the mountains, 
and possesses a saccharine flavour not unlike that of 
tl^. filbert. The iriountaiiwers of Cochin-China 
sow their rice in dry ground, as We sow our coro^ 
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and always fci&mn the operation at tfie end of the 
lainyseaaon. 

In Mangak»«5 the seed is generally planted like 
pease. If the plantation be situated in low ground, 
which leceives the rain and absorbs the whole of it, 
the seed must be planted two feet asunder, with a- 
lM>ut four grains to etery hole ; but if tiie situatidti 
be a doping one, or remarkably dry, the seed need 
tally be eight or ten inches asunder, and planted 
about the depth of three inches from the surface, 
in &rrows ; the land may be afterwards strewn o- 
ter with what seed remains. The rice usual- 
ly BppHars aboye ground at the end of five or six 
days, provided the soil be fresh, but it remains 
touch longer when the situation is dry ; it ripens in 
about four or five ihonths. One hundred pounds 
of lice in the husk, usually yields fix)m 75 to 80 
pounds of white rice. In India they cut it very 
dose to the ground ; and, firom the roots, exceed- 
ingly delicate blades soon spring up, which are es- 
teemed good fodder for the cattle. 

The method of cultivating rice in China, is th» 
described by Mr Duhamel. 

1. To hasten the sprrouting of the rice, it is pit 
&ito baskets, and soaked for some days in a stafnd« 
fog water, 2. When their rice-grounds are so 
sbaked with Water as to be quite like mud, they 
«te ploughed with a bufl^o yoked to a plough, very 
simiflc in its make, having but one share, one han- 
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dk, aod no wheels^ ^. After 9 gentle saxo^ tfaoy 
bicak the clods m%h 9 kind of large hurdle, df^WQ 
by a large bwfl&lo ; the driver sitting Upon it to in^ 
cTMse the weight. 4. The ground is cleared of all 
stones, and whatever roots are in it arc pi^ll^ 1^ 
by a strong harrow, with gre^t iron teeth, Thi« 
instrument is drawn by a bufialo, and a man guides 
it by the help of t\f o handles, like those of a fdoygb, 
upon which he leans hard. The earth is like mud, 
and partly covered with water during all this op^ 
ration. 5. The earth is afterwards m^oothed witl| 
a. harrow, which has scyeral rows of teeth. ^ ram 
guides this harrow by its two ha^idles^ l^ehilst a 
bOffalo draws it j and as fast as its tce|h fqrii^ littlf 
clmnnels in the ground, the water runs in and fiU« 
them up. 6. When the rice that was laid to soal^ 
has sprouted, the seed is known to be good ; an4 
it is then sown by hand, very thick, and ^ equally 
as possible. Fart only of the ground is, sown in) 
this manner, to famish plants for the rest. The 
day after it has been sown, the points of the plants 
^pear above the surface of the water ; for the 
ground is over^ow^d all this time with just a suffix 
cicnt qu^tity pf water to cover it. And it is add- 
ed, that when the plants h^ve acquired a little 
strength, they aie sprinkled with lime-water, to de- 
stroy the insects, and some of the weeds that would 
hurt them. For this purpose, a small basket is fas- 
tened to the end of a long han^e, and dipt in th^ 
Rr3 
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Upie^w^r, which rans through k, asd is cot^msymik' 
Offer the plants. And the Chinese have a great ve^ 
Deration tor the first inventor of this method, whidi 
answers to the custom in Great Britain, of steeping 
wheat in lime-water, or manuring land with qoick^ 
lime. 7. Towards April, when the plant^^are growo 
strong enough to cover the whole field, and lode retj" 
green and even, the greatest part of them is ptdl*^ 
ed up by handfuUs ; all the mud is carefully wash* 
ed (^ their roots, and, being held at the same time 
as even as possible with one another, they are 
planted in tufts, pretty far asunder, and in a quin« 
cunx fi)rm, in fields prepared pn purpose for tiiem. 
A serene day is chosen for this operation, which 
must be performed as quick as possil^. This 
practice of the Chinese is, he thinks^ with respect^ 
to the commcxi culture g£ rice, what the new hus- 
bandry is with respect to the common cultise of. 
wheat. 8. The rice must be watered,, whichi i» 
dways done in China by overflowing it. To: this; 
end, the rice-grounds are always near a rivulet^, 
pond, or great pool of water, from which they ate . 
3eparated oply by a bank or causeway. If the 
water was higher than the rice-ground, a trench 
cut through the causeway would overflow it at^ 
pnce ; but as it is generally lower, or <hi a level : 
?vith the rice-ground, the necessary quantity is con^ 
veyed in pails or buckets, which are worked chiefly 
1?^ the h?lp of ropes. 9f Though a man ca<uio| 
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atftpia these rice-grounds without being up to biil 
knees j ]the Chinese weed them three times in a sum- 
mer, and that with such care, that they pull up even 
the roots of every weed. 10. When the rice is ripe, 
which is known by its turning yellow, like wheat, 
it is cut down with a sickle, made into sheaves, 
and carried into a barn, where it is thrashed with 
flails, pretty much the same as in Europe; the 
straw is removed with pitch- forks and shovels, and 
the puter husk of the grain is taken off by beating 
it with great wooden pestles, or a kind of nudlet, 
after which it is sifted and winnowed : and, lastly, 
to get off the under husk, the grain is put between 
two/mill-stcMies, which are worked by a lever fast- 
ened to. the upper one. But the two most remark- " 
able circumstances of this culture are, 1st, The care 
which the Chinese take not to let their plants be' 
too ck>se together, lest they should rob one another 
of their food j and, 2dly, Their weeding their rice 
grounds three times in a summer, which answers ' 
the end of the hoeings recommended for the alleys 
between the beds of other grain, cultivated accpird- 
ing to the horse-hoeing husbandry. 

In jSouth Carolina, on tide lands, the general pro- 
duce of rice is from 1200 to 1500 pounds per acre 
of clean rice; on inland tracts from 600 to 1500 
pounds^. In Louisiana, in common seasons, the 

^ Warden's Account of th« United Statei, vol. 84, p. 445. 
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pMdace jp^ acre is e8tunate4 at fifteen bands, eadi 
weighing 200 Jb& The nett value arising fimxt 
]iX) acre^, cultivated by 50 workmen, is estimated 
fkt 700 barrels, which at six dollars a barrel, gives 
4200 dcdkrs, or 84 for each hand. It is calculated 
that thare are 250,000 acres in Louisiana fit for the 
culture of this plant, which, yidcling seven baitels 
an acre, 9t six dollars |iff barrd, would produce an 
annual revenue of 10,500,000 dollars*. And I 
may observe by the way, that there is an equal 
quantity fit for its cultivation in the territCN7 of 
Foyais. Rice can be cultivated in places unfit for 
fiqy other grain, and the crop is more certain^ 

The following is an estimate of the expence and 
probable profit of a &nn cultivated in rice. 

First qa^t of 160 acres of land at Is. 
per acre, and of which 50 are fdanted 
with rice, - - - - -£800 

Clearing and preparing the land at IQs 
jjeracre^ - * - . 25 

House an4 other buildings^^ - JJT 



£60 



Returns f from 50 acres of land plant- 
ed in rice, at 2000 lbs. per acre, 
^100,000 lbs. which at 15s per cwt. 670 

* Warden i Account of the United States voL 2d, p.^ 5SS. 
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Deduct the wages of 25 workmen, 
one half women and children^ for one 
year, - * . . ^ 24() 

Clear ptofit, £430 

Trom the above it appears that with a capital of 
about ^00, employed in a rice plantation, that a 
clear income of £430 pet annum may easily be 
obtained. 



Maize,— Commcmly called Indian Com, is $L 
very productive grain j the size of its ears, when 
it is cultivated* on good warm soilur^ bemg, on a 
medium, nearly a span long, having commonly 
eight or more rows of grain, each of which usually 
contains about thirty seeds of various colours, as 
red, white, yellow, blue, olive, greenish, blackish, 
speckled, striped, &c. sometimes in the same 
field and same ear ; but the white and yellow are 
the itiiost common ; nor does this diversity of colour 
€Ver reach beyond the outside of th6 grain, the 
flower of which is always white, with a little tinge 
of yellow. The seeds, which are as big as large 
peasi a^ round at the outer surface, very smooth, 
and set extremely close in straight lines. The ear 
is clothed and armed with several strong thick 
husks, which defend it not only from unseasonable 
lains, and th^ cold of the night, but also from 
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birds. It ha» Idng leaves, almost like, the flagV at 
every joint, and, at the top, a bunch of flowers of 
variouiS colours. 

The leaves of this plant when cut green, afford a 
good cattle-fooii, and the stalk and envelope of the 
gram dried in bundles, are equal, for cattle and 
sheep to the best hay. This grain is supctidr to 
all others for fattening cattle, hogs, and poultry. 
The flour mixed with rye, in the propcwrtion of a 
third, makes excellent brown bread, and is in com^ 
mon use in America. 

In Louisiana, maize Was cultivated by the In- 
dians for their subsistence during great part of the 
year, and, after the French were est Jiblished in it, be- 
came an article of exportation to the sUgar islands*^ 
The mode of culture was as follows: the cands 
growing naturally on the soil were cut down, and 
the trees stripped of their bark, to the height o£ 
two feet from the ground, in the beginning of 
March, when the sap Was in motion. About fif- 
teen days after, the whole was set on fire and con- 
sumed, and the maize sown the following day in 
squares of four feet asunder ; the only trouble af- 
terwards was to destroy the tender and brittle 
shoots which spring up from the roots of the cane, 
not destroyed by the fire. 

In North America, the common method of pre- 
paring land for Indian com, is, in the fall, to plough 
it, or what is tttmcd fluihifig it The soil is rais- 
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ti in a nmgl) mamijer by plougVing broad furrpws } 
it being so thin, that it is pot turned over, bi^t 
stands very mvicb on the edjg^, In the latter etui 
pf . Aprili or beginning of May, the plan is, to luit 
it out> that is, crowing the field fiye or six feet ^ 
ismider, setting two furrows b^ck to back, thpn 
the like the other way, which foim$ a sort of hiU 
where their furrows eross each other* The practice 
is then to gp with a large hoe, such as that it^s 
weight will break the clods, and also td make the 
mould very fine, something similar to the ipanner 
that gardeners prepare cucumber beds in field gar- 
dens. In these hills are put four or five cotm* 
Beckoning fi)ijr corns to one hill, four thousand 
only will be required to plant an acre containing 
g thousand hills. When the com is come up, thp 
custom is for the labourers to go with their hoes, 
and draw a little moi4d to the plants, destroy apy 
weeds that may appear, an4 plant fresh cctfn, if 
^ny be wanting, which often happens ; that dom, 
to plough from those hills both ways, then to gp 
with the hoes, and work the hills again, and to 
4raw the plants of an inferior kind out, leaving two 
pf the best on each hill# or, if the land be good, 
three and sometimes four, and to transplant those 
drawn out where any are wanting. Then to plough 
aE the land towaicds the plants one way^ after 
this, it is necessary to (what they term) suckfr 
them, that is, to take oflf any young sprouts that 

S s 
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have littered, otherwise the com will not grow io 
the ear to its proper length or size, but grow ^ort» 
what thej call cobbings; this done, just before it 
goes into silk, they plough the land to the com the 
contrary way, which makes five times in all, 
Goodlndian-com will growfirom twelve to fourteen 
feet high; the white is much higher than the 
yellow, but the yellow kind is by far the sweetest, 
^although the tops and blades are not so abundant. 
As soon as it is formed, they begin to eat it, in 
what is termed roasting ears ; they boil them, and 
eat the com in the same manner as we do green 
pease, with drawn butter. The blades and tops 
feed the horses, cattle, and sheep ; the com feeds 
both man and beast, and is very excellent food for 
fowls, hbgs, &c. The people eat it in hominy^ 
mush and bread, or cakes ; the hbminy is made in 
like manner to creed wheat buttered, by knocking 
the husk off in a wooden mortar ; the mush is 
made of the flour as our hasty-pudding, and eaten 
with milk or treacle. The better sort of pepple 
make a very nice cake, with eggs and milk, about 
the thickness of what are called crumpets in Lon« 
don ; the lower class of people mi^ the flour with 
water, make a sort of paste, and lay it before the 
fire on a board or shingle to bake, and generally eat 
it hot, as it is but very indifferent food when cold : 
\tiB called JoAny cake. 
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In Indiana, on the best lands, the average pro- 
duce is said to be from fifty to sixty bushels jper 
acre. In South Carolina, on a good soil, well ma- 
nured, the greatest produce is one hundred bushels 
an acre ; but in the mid41e parts, in strong dry 
lands, the common produce is from thirty to fifty 
bu^els ; and, in the low country, it seldom exceeds 
thirty. In America it is a common practice to 
plant pease or pumpkins among the rows of tl^e In-- 
^an com. 

In the territory of Poyais, there are three crops 
of Indian com in the year, and the produce will 
generally exceed one hundred bushels an acre. 

Estimate of the eoppence, and probable returm. 
qfafarm^ cuUixHited in Indian corn. 

First cost of 160 acres at Is. per 
acre, of which 50 acres are planted in 
Indian corn, - - - r 8 

. Clearing and fencing 50 acres at 10s, 
|)fr agre 25 00 

Building a farm-house - - 12 

Two horses, with harness and plough 12 

Cows and hogs, poultry, seed com, 
8ic. - . . - . 13 



£70 



Ss2 
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Bseturm fiom 50 aci€8 of laci49 pl^t-^ 
ed in Iddito-cdm, at lOD bushds per 
acre, and at 46. per bushd - 1000 O 

There will at least be aiiothcr crop 
id tlie year, which ought lil^wise to ^ 

produce . *. . - 1000 O 



8000 
Deduct the wages of 12 labourer^ 
ppe half women ^d children - 114 



Cleiir profit - - £1886 



From the above it appears, that a capital of less 
than £150 employed in the cultivation of Indian- 
^oTTiff would produce an income of £J886 ! ! The 
returns and price are both estimated Iqw^ and there 
is no danger of the price being reduced from the 
largeness of the quantity produced, ^ a ready mar- 
ket c^n at all times be found for it at Jamaica, and 
the other British West India islands, where im- 
mense quantities are consupied in feeding the ne- 
groes ; and the planters upon seeing that they could 
obtain a regular supply, would soon abandon the 
raising of pitovisions, employing their slaves in the 
cultivation of the more valuable products of su^r 
and coffee. 

As the large profits arising from such a farm, and, 
on so small a c^piml, may startl? some of piy r^ad- 
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crs, I beg leave tq observe, that oqe hundred bush- 
els jp^ 9(n:e, is a frequent prop in Louisiana^ and 
sells th^ for a dollar, or 4^* Sd, per bushd, and 
allowing for three crops in the yeari^ the territory 
of Poyais, it would make the returns 300 bushels 
per acre jppr anoum* The best ]^an^ however, 
would be to clear and prepare one hundred acres, 
planting fifty of them in rqtation. Twelve labour- 
ers would be found to be quite sufficient for the 
cultivation of such a farip. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 



or THB 



NATIVE INDIAirflL 



The Natives are composed of two distinct brocdi : 
the one, of the original Indians ; the other, who are 
called Samboes, a mixture of these with Africans 
of the Samba country, occasioned, as is supposed, 
by a Dutch ship full of that people having been 
cast away, many years ago, to the southward of 
Nicaragua, from whence the negroes travelled to 
the Mosquito territory, where, after several rencoun- 
ters with the natives, they hgd wives and ground 
allotted them *. 

The Mosquito Indians were, formerly, very power* 
ful and numerous ; but they were much reduced, 
some years ago, by the sm^-pox. What their 
present number is, however, tho' since that visita- 
tion, it must have considerably increased, it is not 
possible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. 



♦ Edward's Hist, of the West Indies, roL 5th, p, 210, App. 
Henderson's Honduras, p. l7S. 
Wright's Memoir, p. 28. 
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Both tribes are well made, strong, and rather tall : 
. the former have the colour of the thin Dutch cop- 
per, and long straight hair ; the Samboes are of all 
shades between the Indian and the black, and their 
hair^ in prc^rtion as they approach the latter, par- 
takes of the wool. The features of the whole na- 
tion indeed are rather agreeable : their foreheads are 
highy their noses inclining to the aquiline, their 
teeth good, and their eyes and hair black. The 
women are frequently handsome; their children, 
irtien young, are particularly so. Their habits and 
intercourse with each other denote much afiection ; 
the old and the young being found in continual 
association *. 

The conduct of the people gives a very favour- 
able idea of Indian nature. They are seldom guilty 
of positive evil, and often rise to positive good, when 
; tiiis latter quality does not require much exertion of 
mind. They possess modesty, docility, good faith, 
. a disposition to friendship, and gratitude. They 
have good capacities, a great desire for information, 
are ingenious in learning any mechanic art, and set 
about what they undertake with a good will f ,a cir- 

• Henderson's Honduras, p. 21 6. 

f The following fact is illustrative of this feature of 
their character. '^ There was a proposal from a Spanish mer- 
" chant, at that time, to cut a road from Black River on the 
" Moequito shore into the province of Coraayagua, which would 
*^ be a ready way to and from the South Sea, and would b« a 
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cumstance tinknown to anj of those tildians wba 
are in an abject state (^ submission to thdr fellow- 
creatures. They are hospitable to each other ; . are 
extremely attached to the British, of whose jastiee 
and magnanimity they entertain a modt exalted o^^ 
pinion. A tradition hsta long prevailed amongst 
them, that the grey-eyed pecpte, meamng the 
English, have been particularly appointed to pto^ 
tect them from oppression and bondage } and they 
may enviably be classed with the very Sew tribes 
vfhose liberties have remained uninterrupted bjr 
Eiiropean aggression on this dide of the Atlantic *• 
The Samboes inhabit the country from Sandy 
Bay to Potook ; they are tolerably niunerous, m- 
thet indolent, most of their labour bdng perfiormed 
by their wives. There is no itiode of' ascertaining 
their number; but Captmn Wright^ writing in 1808, 
says, from many circumstances, it may be inferred, 
that 500 men might be induced to follow an. army. 



"means of th^ merdia&ts going and eotinng with safety; 
''the^by pteventiiig the Batch from carrying on that "vain- 
** able trade to Truzillo Bay, which they had ab long jmoao- 
'' poluied^ The Popyya (or Pqyai) Indians, accordingly cat 
" the road, and drew their trade, as was intended, to Bl^ck 
*' River ; which hath thereby increased the profits of our ccm« 
'' merce to a prodigious degree. " 

tVesilndia Pilot, p. SI. 
^ • Edwards' Hist of the West Indies, vol, 2d, p. 810. App. 

Henderson's Honduras, p. 212. 

M. S. Memoir. 
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without injury to their own country. They are 
particularly useful as woc^men, Wilful tii* Tiunt- 
ing, striking fish, managing fektteaiix, canoes, 'dorys, 
and pit-t)ans, Athtt in rapid rivers, or High surf 
beaches. Ttey have an idea, that in whateVer ser- 
vices their fiittids or relations may lose thdr lives, 
01? die a natural death, that all such must be jpai(i 
for, and it has been regularly diemanded, even in 
battle; when satisfactory answers have not been 
given, they haVe been known to retreat in a most 
dangerous and (disorderly manner ; as, on the con- 
trary, if they had b^en i^romised payment, the/ 
might have materially assisted in defeating (he 
Spanish dragoons; in the plaids of either Matigul- 
pha, or Watigulpha *. 

They have no mod6s of public worship, nor 
could any particular forms of religioui perstiasion 
be found to prevail amongst them. Hiey wet riot 
idolaters, but worship a God, or, as they say, ia 
first and good principle, whom they aUow to be the 
God of their friends the English. Lik^ all other 
nations, however, in an early stage of civilization, 
they are subject to the general stipefstitib'ns as to 
the existence of devils, the chief one of whom they 
call the Woolsaw, or evil fnrinei^, witeherafit, ^c. 
They have a kind of priest called Sookie, a pewo^of 



♦ Wright's Memoir, p. Z6. 
Tt 
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high importance^and whose occultgkillisev^r regard- 
ed with the deepest and most implicit veaemtion *. 

In common with most^ if not with all Indian 
tribes, polygam^r prevails, and a plurality of 
wives is the privilege of every husband in the 
Mosquito nation ; but perhaps it has seldom been 
indulged, in equal extent, in any country. Many 
men here claim from two to six wives j few can be 
found satisfied with one : their late King surpassed 
all his subjects in this respect, he cldmed no less 
than twe^ty-two ! His Mosquito Majesty might 
yeiy well have exclaimed with honest Launcelot— 
*« Alas ! fifteen wives is nothing.** At the same 
time^ it may be observed, that tins circumstance is 
attended with far less inconvenience than might 
l^ossibly be found annexed to it in most other situ- 
ations ; the numerous claimants for the afiection or 
favour of their lord never discovering the least 
jealousy or hatred towards each other f. 

The females^ as in most Indian naticHis, are taken 
for wives at fe very tender age, frequently when 
they have scarcely attained their tenth year. The 
contract fot their destination in this respect is, not 
uncommonly^ form^, at the hour of their birth, 



* Benclfen(m*8 Accbunt of Honduras, p. 222, 
The Columbian Narigator, Directions for the Coasts of Ter^ 
td Firmd, &c. p. 25. 
t Henderson's Honduras) p. 222. . 
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with the husband and the parents of the parties. 
From what would seem so premature an engage- 
ment, that which usually discovers itself in this sex, 
in such circumstances, must be expected tohappen*^ 
an early appearance of ady^nce4 years. It is like- 
wise observed, what is a natural consequence of the 
above, that the comparative difference in the dura- 
tion of life In the sexes is very considerable, 

A singular custom is scrupulously observed by 
the women of this natioiit At the time of partu- 
rition, a habitation is prepared for them in the deep- 
est recesses of the woods, to which, with a female 
assistant, they retire, and where they reniain seclud- 
ed from every eye for a stated periodt Ttds past, 
a public lustration of themselves and their offspring 
must take place previously to their being again ad- 
naitted to the society of their relatives and friends f . 

They have one l^w against adultery which has 
something curious in it* The fine imposed on, the 
offender is, that he pay the injured husband an ox. 
This penalty the head-man of the particular tribe 
to which the adulterer belongs, is strictly bound, 
by long custom, to see punctually complied with, 
or one of his own ca,ttle may be taken as a lawful 
indemnity. Should the latter happen, the chief 
then exacts, as an equivalent for what he loses by 



♦ Henderson's Honduras, p. 233. 
t Ibid. 

Tt2 
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the offence, a stated period of servitude from the 
offender *. 

They have given suBScient proof of bravery by 
their maay. expeditions against the Spaniards in the 
Bay of Honduras, Carpenter's Kiver, Cocly, across 
the continent, S^c. and in which they have seldom 
failed of success. About the year 1709i the Spa- 
niards, for the first and last time, attempted to re* 
turn their visits, with a tolerable armament ; but an 
inferior number of those brave unconquered Indians 
lay in their canoes till they could cut them off 
from the shore, and then attacked them &irly on 
the open sea, destroying all of them but one man, 
whom they allowed to go back with such news as 
pured the Spaniards of invasicms f . 

Their dwellings are formed in a style of the rudest 
simplicity^ being little more than a number of rough 
poles placed perpendicularly in the ground^ and 
roofed with the leaves of the palmetto tree. They 
are usually large, and left entirely open at the sides. 
The floor is of clay, and in the center of it is the 
fire-place. Four or five of their houses are gene- 
rally within call of each other, and such little ham- 
lets are scattered all over the country. These ha- 
bitations seldom contain more than one apartment, 
and this commonly affords accommodation to seve- 

* .1.1 I. .1 ^ ,.. ff. , ,1 , II !■ . ■ 

♦ Henderson's Honduras, p. 223. 
t M. S. Memoir. 
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ral families. The bed of each, a mat, is placed on 
what is called a £ar&^C2^, a frame made of sticks, 
and raised a few feet from the ground. This, with 
a few earthoi pots for cookery, are the chief articles 
of furniture*. 

Remains of some of the old Mexican customs may 
be observed among them, and several kinds of 
stone and earthen vessels, and utensils embossed 
with figures, are found in m^y parts of the coimtry 
buried in heaps, (probably at first with other things 
that have since decayed), which seems to indicate 
their having been, formerly, in a greater state of 
civilization than at present ; but that to the sole 
resolution of defending their liberty, (which they 
have truly done) they sacrificed every thing else. 
The chief arts now among them are, making very 
durable cotton cloth, and thread or twine of silk 
grass for nets, and hammocks, lances, harpoons^ 
bows, arrows, and canoes of all sorts and sixes. As 
in all other countries in a similar stage of civilizfi* 
tion, where thi subdivision of labour has not been, 
at least to any extent, introduced, every n^an is a 
tailor, hunter, fisher, and an extremely good 
swimmer. Yet those white men who have lived 
some time according to nature, and, by going with- 
out clothes, have arrived at the same use of their 



• Henderson's Honduras, p. 218. 
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limbs as is possessed by the Indians, are not infe- 
rior to them in athletic accompKshments *. 

They wear little clothing ; seldom any thing more, 
both men and women, than a small kind of wrap- 
per, which reaches from the lower part of the waist 
to the middle of the thigl^ The women decorate 
their persons with a provision of beads, to whicli 
species of finery, like most, if not all Indian tribci?, 
they are passionately attached, and very commonly 
paint their faces and necks with a kind of red ochre, 
which is found in their country. Their children go 
entirely naked ; and, when young, are always borne 
on the back of the mothen All offices of the do- 
mestic kind are exclusively performed hj the fe- 
fnale : the male would be degraded by such ser- 
vices f . 

These Indians may, in one respect, be thought to 
resemble the improtisatori of some other countries ; 
their metrical effusions being entirely spontaneous, 
and usually thrown into a kind of measure, which, 
if it be rude and uncultivated, possesses, neverthe- 
less, something peculiarly soft and plaintive to re- 
commend it. The subjects which call forth their 
ploetical effusions are chiefly of the latter descrip- 
tion J. 



* M. S. Memoir. 

t Jlenderson's Honduras, p. 217. 

X Ibid. \h 22*. 
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Th«j are very fond of European commodities^ in 
the choice of which they are influenced either by 
their real utility or gaudiness. Fire arms and edge 
tools they have .no^w been so Jong used to that they, 
could not do without th«ip. They t^e nothinjj 
else in payment for what they earn or sell, mqney 
not, being • ciarrent among; them *. , 

The chief things they traffic with are, tortoise^ 
shellj canoes in the rough, horses^ homed cattle, 
green turtle, turkieis, (owh j^nd parrots ; and %h^y 
hire themselves out to hunt, strike fish, or navigate 
small craft along the shore, and even the bars of the 
rivers, which last requires great skill, and in the 
performance of which they are particularly dexter- 
ous. But getting tortoise-shell is their grand empby- 
ment from the age of fifteen to twenty* Peruaguas 
(large canoes,) with about twelve men in each, are 
em;0oyed on this from April to August. If they 
have formed any plan of an expedition, they choose 
this time to execute it, and therefore set out and 
keep together till it is over, otherwise they straggle 
from the first, and spread all the way from Blewfields 
to Baca del Drago f . The produce of their labour 
usually amounts to upwards of ten thousand pounds 
of shell. 

They all talk a little English ; but their oWn lan- 



• M. S. Memoir, 
t Ibid. 
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guage is peculiar to themselves, as are some of their 
customs J to none of which however are they attach- 
ed from any feeling of bigotry or superstition. 
Upon any other account, however, than as they 
illustrate the manners of the people, they do not 
seem deserving of attention. But, altogether, they 
are so superior to the neighbouring Indians, that 
their denonunating these last wUd^ as the ancient 
Greeks called all the rest of the world barbarians, 
is no great comparative impropriety. 
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COMMBRCB. 



Tn^ Geographical position of this hitherto ne^ 
gteetdd country, being in the vicinity of some of 
the richest provinces of Spanish America, at nesur^ 
ly an equal distance between the southern part of 
the United States on the one hand, and the new 
Bepublic of Columbia on the other, being alsa 
within a convenient distance of the West India Is^ 
lands, and close to the British Territoiy in Yucatan; 
together with the immense varied of exceedingly 
valuable commercial commodities, which axe the 
natural productions of the soil, present of themselves^ 
evco independent of the operations of the planter 
or cultivator, a rich Md for successful commercial 
industry* 

It is well known, that although the Spanish pro* 
vinc^ alluded to, are abundantly supplied with 
the precious metals, and with other commoditiea 
almost of equal value, (such as indigo, cophini^^ 
&c.) they arc in want of almost every ^cle of 
British manu&cture ; and although the recent poll* 
ileal changes which have taken place in Guatemala 
and Me^co, may, if completed, lead to a more U^ 
beral commercial policy, in so far as relates to the 

Uu ^ , 
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introduction of European goods, it is not probable 
that the ancient duties, and restrictive regulations, 
will be so completely i^^ithdrawn, as to admit, by 
the Gulf of Mexico or Spanish ports in the Bay 
of Honduras, a supply of European goods, nearly 
sufficient for the demand, in the interior provinces 
of Mexico, and in the rich kingdom of Guatemala. 
It therefore is evidently through the Territory of 
Poyais, possessing a south-western boundary, which 
reaches to within a short distance of the Pacific 
ocean, with rivers navigable a considerable way in- 
to the interior, and also trading paths, leading into 
the centre of the neighbouring px)vinces, that not 
only the latter kingdom, but also the south-eastern 
provinces of the Mexican empire, must be supplied 
with the merchandize of Europe ; mott particular- 
ly, whenever the navigation of the Gulf of M^Kdco 
shall be interrupted by hostilities between the Un- 
ited States and Spain^ or any othejr power ; an event 
which even at present is perhaps not far distant. 

The advantages of this trade, even in its present 
state, are well known, and appreciated in the West 
Indies^ and it has been computed, that even in the 
uncivilized state of the country, and independent, 
of the native consumption, ihanufactured goods-to* 
the vialue of upwards of fifty thousand pounds pasa 
annually into the Spanish American provinces, 
through' this territory alone, yielding under everjrv 
disadvantageoiis contingency, a very large profit to 
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the adventurers ; and there is no doijbt, that this 
trade, protected by a wise and liberal policy on 
the part of the Government of Poyais, may be car- 
ried to an extent, much beyond any calculation 
which can at present be formed, and that it will 
amply remunerate those who may become interest- 
ed. ! 

Notwithstanding, however, the great value of this 
trade, and the great length to which it may ulti- 
mately be carried, it can only be considered in a 
secondary point of view, when put in present com- 
petition with the immense gain which may im- 
mediately be derived, firom the numerous and valu- 
able commercial commodities which are the natural 
production of the tenitory itself, and which, inde- 
pendent of the labour of the planter or agriculturist, 
jwresent an inexhaustible source of prosperity, to the 
intelligent and industrious European, aided as he 
will readily be, by the labour of a faithful, docile, 
9nd peaceable native population. 

For immediate exportation to Europe and the 
States, and in return for the capital which may 
be employed, or for the European goods which may 
be imported for the native trade, or the supply of 
the settlers, the country abounds in mahogany of 
the finest description, and of every size ; and as the 
good qualities of this useful, durable and beautiful 
timber, are every where becoming better known 
and appreciated, the consumption both in Europe 
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and in the States, is rapidly increasing, not only 
for the purposes to which it has hitherto usually 
been applied, but also for ship-buihUng ; and how- 
ever the heavy duty in Britain may, if not removed 
or modified, affect the sale of the low qualities, ma- 
hogany will always form a leading article of eirport 
to Great Britain, as well as to the United States 
^nd continental Europe. 

Dyewoods, such as logwood, fustic, Nicaragua 
wood, yellow sanders, &^c. will likewise form not 
the least valuable part of a general cargo ; thc»eare 
besides, a great quantity of other exceedingly u^fiil 
and beautiful woods ; such as cedar, Santa Maria, 
rosewood, ^ebrawood, lancewood, somewood, add 
many others ; which, as their inestimable qualities 
(some of them have already been mentioned), be- 
come more generally known, will be everywhere 
eagerly demanded. 

The medicinal gums and drugs, which are so 
plentifully dispersed throughout the country, and 
which can be collected in great quantity at 
a very small expence, will also form no incon* 
^derable part of the exports ; ammigst these are, the 
balsam capivi, dragons blood, giun copal, gum ani-« 
me, caoutchouc, or gum elastic, and many others : 
Sarsaparilla, the consumption of which as a medi- 
cine, is rapidly increasing over all Europe, may also 
be procured in great quantity ; and even so long 
ago as the year 1769i above two hundred thousand 
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pounds of this valuable drug, was in that year ex- 
ported Ji^ principally to England, and there is no 
doubt that double, or perhaps triple that quantity, 
might now be annually collected. Many medicinal 
barks and woods may also be found in this coun* 
try» and would liberally repay the researches of a 
good medical botanist. 

Vegetable oils will likewise, in a very short 
time, become a considerable part of the exports 
fiom this t^tory ; castor oil, palm oil, and many 
others, could be prepared in great quantity ; and 
the experience derived from the success of former 
settleni, or adventurers, who made considerable fou 
tunes by the preparation of this commodity, proves 
that it is one which well deserves attention. 

Amongst other articles, a quantity of beautiful 
skins and fiirs, will be procurable by barter or pur* 
chase, from the natives and the surrounding tribes, 
such as leopard, tiger, antelope, and other skins, 
besides small peltry. Cow, ox and horse hides, will 
also ultimately be obtained in sufficient quantity to 
become worth shipping. 

The great variety of timber with which the fo* 
rests abound, affords abundant materials for the ma- 
nu&cturer of pot and pearl ashes ; and the im- 
mense ridges of pitch pine, which in endless tracts 
are interspersed all over the country, supply an in- 
exhaustible fund of tar, pitch, turpentine rosin, 

• Bryan Edwards' History of the West Indies^ 5th Edition, 
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&€; ** the trees being so redundant with these U« 
^ qiiors^ that when put into the deepest nvers, 
** they instantly sink *.'* The txpenct and trouble 
of preparing these articles, in a country where pro- 
visions are abundant, and where labour can be had 
on moderate terms, is yfcU. known to be trifling ; 
besides, the manufacture of these articles WiI2 iq 
some measure be connected with the preparation 
of lumber, for the supply of the British settlemaats 
in the West Indies, a most important branch of 
trade to be hereafter mentioned, and which with the 
raising of provisions foF the same destination, will 
no doubt meet with the decided support and encou* 
ragement of His Highness the Cazique of Foyais. 
Tortoise-shell, and turtle, will always form a- 
nother exceedingly valuable article of export j and 
it will no doubt be the policy of the Government of 
Poyais, to protect and encourage the turtle fishery 
on its own shores, as much as possible. The 
hawksbill turtle, from which the shell is procured, 
k v^ry abundant on the coast j and even so far back 
as the year formerly mentioned, upwards of ten 
thousand pounds weight of tortoise-shell, was sent 
to the mother country, by the British settlers, in 
that year f . Now, when a method has been disco- 
vered for preserving the flesh of the turtle for ex- 
portation to Europe, it has, (even independent of 

• Wright's Memoir. 

t Bryan Eilwardt' History, 5th Edition. 
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the shell,) become another article to be added to 
the list of exports, and an additional source of pro- 
fit to the merchant: 

Methods will no doubt be discovered, to preserve 
for exportation in a similar manner, many of the o- 
ther luxuries with which this territory is so liber- 
ally supplied ; and as the quantity of fish on the 
shores, and in the bays, lagoons, and rivers, is most 
abundant, and salt can be produced in any quan- 
tity, a very lucrative fishery, with a market at a 
very short distance, might unquestionably be estab- 
lished. Oysters of the most delicious quality, 
could be exported to any extent required, and o- 
ther descriptions of provisions will, it is probable, be 
in course of a little time prepared for foreign mar- 
kets. 

There are undoubtedly many other verj^ valuable 
articles of merchandize, which, independent of a- 
griculture, are the natural production of the soil ; but 
to notice each of them at length, would extend the 
present chapter beyond the limits assigned. It 
may however be proper to notice, that the terri- 
tory does not exclusively depend upon foreign or 
inland trade, for a supply of the precious metals, or 
for the valuable dyes mentioned at thejcommence- 
ment of this article. There being, as has been for- 
merly stated, not only gold mines in the territory, 
but gold dust is also found in the rivers. Moreover, 
indigo is an indigenous plant, of the same kind, as 
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tiiat from vrbich the finest indigo of GiKitemala is 
produced ; and the cochineal insect, both as re- 
gards food and climate, will doubtless thriye e^ud- 
ly well in this country, as in the neighbouring pro* 
vinces, where it is produced in such abimdaoce : 
Annatto or nankeen, and several other dyes, are 
also the produce of this territory ; and it has been 
said, that on a part of the coast is found, a small 
shell-fish, which affords the true Tyrian dye. 

Pimento, ginger, Guinea pepper, and many o- 
ther spices, are als^ natural productions c£ the coun-» 
try ; and, together with fimits, such as Icmcms, 
wanges, limest cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, and various 
preserves, will undoubtedly in a short time becmne 
very valuable export commodities. 

The ready supply of the British West India h^ 
lands with provisions^ lumber, Scc« is a matter of 
such immense importance to Great Britain* and is in 
every point of view, somuchomducivetothe welfiufe 
and prosperity of Poyab, that it will undoubtedly 
meet the particular attention, support, and enoou^ 
ragement of both Governments. 

To the intelligent and industrious £ur<q[)ean set* 
tier, in Foyais, it presents an inexhaustible field for 
his most active exertions, withihe certainty of am* 
pie and immediate remuneration for the labour and 
capital which he may be able to bring fi»rward» 

To give some idea of the immense amrant of 
the supplies required fi>r the British settlements ia 
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the West Indies, and the consequent extent of the 
demand which may be expected for the produce 
of Poyais, it appears unnecessary to state any thing 
more than the following list of the quantities of pro- 
visions^ lumber, i^c. which were imported into and 
for the consumpticm o£ Jamaica alone for one year^ 
viz. fhmi the 29th day of September 1815, to the 
39thday of September 1816, Agreeable to a gene- 
ral return, which has been laid before the Honour- 
able House of Assembly of that island. These sup- 
plies consisted of 60,947 barrels of flour; 4,875 
barrels, 7,485 bags, and 7,198 kegs of bread ; 2,942 
tierces, 1,740 barrels, and 3,849 bags of rice ; 
52>190 bushels, 1,578 bags, and 16,043 barrels of 
com and meal ; 497 barrels and 800 bags of pease ; 
1,973 hhds. 7,109 casks, 3,358 boxes and 778 
quintals oi dried JisH ; 534 tierces, 19,170 barrels, 
and 991 kegs oipiekkd fishy 40,204 barrels of her- 
rings ; 9,375,943 statics and heading ; 10,071,830 
shingles i 9,192,775 feet of timber ; together 
with 2,035 Jwrses, 6,211 mules, 501 asies, and 
5,675 cattle. This list does not include beef, pork, 
butter and other articles ; and according to a return 
made a few years prior to the one above stated, 
these three necessaries amounted to the great quan- 
tity of 97,750 barrels of beef and pork, and 64,009 
&kins of 'butter. It must however be observed, 
that the lost mentioned supplies, were not for the 
use of Jamaica alone, but for the British West In- 
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dia Islands, generally, with the exception however 
of the conquered Islands of St Lucia, Tobago, and 
Trinidad. The supplies requisite for Jamaica a- 
hne^hcing so extensive, it may fairly be calculated, 
that for the consumption of the whole British pos- 
sessions in the West Indies, together with the Bri- 
tish continental colonies of Berbice, Demerara, £s- 
siquiba, and Balize in Yucatan, two or perhaps 
three times the amount of provisions furnished to 
Jamaica in 1816, are necessary, with at least three 
or four times the quantity of lumber ; and these im- 
mense supplies are even independent of what is re- 
quired for the islands and settlements belonging to 
other powers, in that quarter of the globe. With- 
out going farther into this subject, however, it is 
hoped enough has been said to prove, that a market 
exists in the immediate neighbourhood of Poyais, 
capable of consuming the utmost quantity of lum- 
ber and provisions, which can (at least for several 
years to come,) be exported from that Territory, 
and consequently, that instant remuneration is pre- 
sented for such labour, and capital, as may be en- 
gaged, either by the merchant in preparing lumber, 
or by the agriculturist in raising provisions; or, 
what is likely to be still more profitable to early 
settlers from Europe, the conjoining together these 
two important sources of gain. The country, pos- 
sessing rivers navigable a considerable way into the 
interior, and being abundantly supplied with 
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streams of water, every facility is presented for c- 
recting at a very moderate expencc, saw-mills, in 
the centre, as it were, of the immense pine forests, 
so jdentifuDy interspersed all over the country; 
while, at the same time, the rafts of prepar- 
ed lumber, and sijch othej more valuable timber 
as might.be ready for exportaticMi, could, with the 
greatest ease imaginable, be floated down to the 
shipping port, or eventually, put immediately on 
board the simall traders, usually employed in na- 
vigating the Gulf of Mexico, and Carribbean sea. 

A very moderate capital, in the hands of an in- 
telligent and industrious person, is adequate to such 
an undertaking, wluch of itself, would be a suffi- 
cient foundation for more extensive operations, 
leading in the end to affluence and prosperity ; and 
if combined, as it might easily be, witli the raising 
of stock, growing of Indian com, &c. a very rapid 
fortune might be accumulated. The native In- 
dians are well known to be excellent axe-men, and 
tteir labour could be obtained for very moderate 
wages, the greater part of which would be paid in * 
trifling articles of European manufacture or pro- * 
duce, which could be purchased or imported for 
very little money. 

. In addition to the saw-mills which are now a- 
bout being erected, and to those above-mentioned^ 
the construction of a few powerful steam saw-mills 
in the vicinity of the principal shipping ports, for 
Xx2 
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the purppfle of pfeparing timber of every deiicripr 
tion, not ocly for foreign markets, b^t also for sale 
to the settlers, and for ship^building, would un- 
doubtedly, under ^qvcv management, yidd an im- 
mense return to any commercial con^any of suffi- 
cient capital for the undertaking ; and as such es- 
tablishments would contribute to the geaeral pro- 
sperity of the state, there is no doubt, on these pcr- 
^as becoming to a certain extent interested in the 
soil, the government of Foyais would give them e- 
very possible fecility and encouragement. 

Although the demand for the markets of Europe, 
and for the use of the settlers, will undoubtedly 
be considerable, it is by exporting to the West In- 
dia Islands, as already stated, that the merchant 
must in the first instance look for a steady demand 
and ready market, for every description of lumber 
and provisions. 

The soil and clin^s^te being so well adapted for 
the production of Indian corn, (which can be rais- 
ed at three diflferent periods within the year) it 
will perhaps be the interest of the early settler to 
pay immediate attention to the extensive growth of 
this article j and when thLs valuable comniodity, to- 
gether with ric?, pease, and other pulse, is folly cul- 
tivated; when ^e immepse savannahs or plains 
are stocked with the numerous herds of cattle 
which they are capable of rearing, and when pro- 
per establishments are fcraied for curing provisions 
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and fish for exportation^ it may b$ hoped that the 
assertion made some years ago in the British Far* 
liament, ** that ike produce of the soil of the United 
States, was necessary to the eanstence of the Bri^ 
iish West Indies,* can no longer he repeated with 
the least appearance of truth, — 2l circumstance de^ 
voutly to be wished by every person interested in 
the welfare of Great Britain^ 

Although these matters are unquestionably of vital 
importance, in the first instance, it is not to them 
alone that the intelligent settler inPoyais must in the 
end look for remuneration, or to increase the value 
of his property ; neither must the commercial man 
consider them the only commodities which are of 
importance to him ; on the contrary, the soil and 
climate being weU adapted for the cultivation of 
all and each of those valuable commercial articles, 
which have rendered the West Indies sp important, 
there is no doubt that the agriculturist will, whil? 
he pursues the objects pointed out for more ira:r 
mediate attentimi, keep steadily in view, and gra^ 
dually adopt, to a certain extent, the culture of the 
valuable articles alluded to, more especially coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa, &c. and although thecultiva- 
tionof the sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar 
and rum, will perhaps require a larger capital than it 
may be in the power of the generality of settlers 
to advance at the commencement, or that it may 
be prudent in them to divert at Jtrst, fit)m the 
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more immediate raising of stock and com, there is 
no doubt, as a planter's means increase, he will find 
it his interest to introduce gradually arid dowly by 
degrees, the cultivation of those more valuable 
commercial commodities which constitute the 
wealth of the West India planter. Some years 
previous to the removal of the English settlers 
from Poyais, several sugar plantations had been form- 
ed at Black River, and the sugar and rum which 
they produced was very generally deemed equal to 
the produce of Jamaica *, and Captain Wright^ in 
his Memoir, goes so far as to say that, from his 
own personal knowledge, together with what he 
had learned by reading and reflecting on the sub- 
ject, corroborated by ** many a long and prolix con- 
*• versation with aged natives," this country, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would be able "to supply the 
" whole world with rum, sugar, coffee, cocoa, and 
*' molasses f." 

Although these commodities, when produced for 
sale, will not at first be considerable in amount, they 
will no doubt gradually be brought forward for ex- 
portation ; and they will consequently extend the 
operations of the merchant, affording him addition- 
al materials for an extensive trade with Continental 
Europe, and North and South America, and the 



• Henderson's Honduras, p. S9, 40. 
+ Wright's Memoir, p. 29. 
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ready means of paying for the merchandize requi- 
site, for the valuable trade mentioned at the com- 
raencemexit of this chapter. » 

It would, perhaps, be premature to speculate 
upon the consequences to Poyais, which in a com- 
mercial point of view, must inevitably follo\y the 
opening a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. The practicability of such a 
measure has never been doubted, and that it will 
ultimately take place through a part of the Mosqui- 
to Territory, or in its immediate neighbourhood, un- 
der its controul, seems to be a prevalent opinion. 
— As a commercial depot, and otherwise, Poyais 
will undoubtedly derive incalculable bene^t from 
the cbmmencement and completion of sucha mea-. 
sure. 

The late act of Parliament for the regulation of 
the trade, between America and the British West 
Indies, gives every requisite facility and encourage- 
ment to the commercial operations of Poyais, whe- 
ther as regards the trade to the British settlements 
in the West ladies, or elsewhere : and as the esta- 
blishment oi free-ports^ in that part of the world, 
by a neutral government, and under wise regula- 
tions, is a matter of such immense advantage to all 
parties, there is no doubt, equal facilities will be 
allowed by the United States, and the other go- 
vernments of America and Europe. 

It will perhaps be the policy of the government. 
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and the interest of tl^ merchants of Poyais^ to en« 
courage as much as possible, the emfdoyment in 
the first instance, of British built vessels, together 
with such Americans as may be requisite for the 
trade with the United States, more especially, as 
the constructi(ui of a sufficient number of vessels for 
the protection of the coast and neighbounng seas^ 
fixim the depredations of piratical yessds, and for 
other purposes, together With the building of small 
trading craft, may perhaps at first be sufficient em^ 
ploymentfi^r the dock-yards about to be ec^blish- 
ed. There is no doubt, however, that ds the coun^ 
try affords abundant materials of almost every des* 
cription, ship-building will ultimately become a 
vety profitable and important branch of trade. 

To those persons who, firom limited means or 
otherwise, are obliged, in the first instance, to con- 
fine themselves to aysmall share of the country trade, 
the wants of the settlers and natives present a 
• ready market for any quantity of small wares, such 
as hardware^ cloathing, &c. of every description ; in 
exchange for which, they will receive tortoise-sdiell, 
gums, dye-woods, gold dust, &c. and by care and 
industry^ their operations will gradually and quick- 
ly increase with their means. 

In short, it is hoped> that considering the exten- 
sive trade which may ultimately be carried on with 
the European Cobnies in the West Indies, as well 
as with Great Britain— The United States— Mcxi- 
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CO, — South America and Continental Europe,-— the 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of 
fiee ports, (especially whenever the navigation of 
that part of the globe shall be disturbed by belli- 
gerents)— -the relative position--p-valuable natural 
productions^-^fine climate, and internal capabilities 
of this neglected coimtry, — enough has been said 
to prove the great encouragement, and manifold 
advantages, which must be derived from commer- 
cial establishments in the Territory of Poyais : and 
now, that the well known political circumstances 
are removed, which have hitherto retarded the ad- 
vancement of this fine country, in civilization and 
in the scale of independent states, there seems no rea- 
son whatever to doubt, that, protected by the wise 
and vigorous administration, sound policy, and 
comprehensive views of His BKghness the Cazique 
of Poyais, this beautiful country will rapidly ad- 
vance in prosperity and civilization, and will be- 
come, in every point of view, and within a very short 
period, not the least considerable of those " radiant 
realms beyond the Atlantic wave*," 

* Edwards. 
FINIS. 
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